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The primary objective cf this thesis is to examine the 


expansionist theory and activia .es 


oi* William Henry Seward* 


Willie Seward had no well defined theory of expansionism, 
c or'tain lines of thought are discernible which in sura provide a 
reasonable underpinning for his expansion!sm« Generally, Seward's 


theory falls loosely into the following categories? political 


methods end military force, economic, social and intellectual, 
religious and moral© 


Three major trends don 
period before the Civil War So: 
it meant expansion of slavery.., 
expansion westward and northvrej 
problem by and large with oaut: 


inate Seward J s expansionism* In the 
ward opposed southern expansion because 
•and advocated, on the other hand , 
rdo During the war he approached the 
:: .oa end restraint© The postwar period 


’was an. era of fulfillment in wlv-oh Seward *s major efforts were 
centered upon continental expansion a.ad the acquisition of strategic 
islands© Seward*s thoughts in retirement confirmed his earlier views 
that the United States was destined to acquire future continental and 
island possessions* 

Seward was an expansionist, and v.. die in theory he approached 
tne problem as an idealist, yet in practice he was very much a realist 


Political motivations and a desire to achieve what he considered to be 
the national interest were determining principles in. Seward's 




expansionism* 

'fhis thesis does not p>.v sen'* , sketch of* Seward as a person 
and Secretary of State© Only C ir&cterisi-ies and traits that lend 
to a further understanding of x a expansionist have boon recorded* 

the preparation of this hheeia was carried forth under the 
direction of Dr* Dexter Perkins®. I wish to express my gratitude to 
Dre Perkins for his interest in this work, and for the advice he has 
given, me© 1 am grateful to him also for the three years of study at 
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of the men in his Department of History* To Dr 0 Perkins and to all of 
those men—Dr© Glyndon Van Deusen, Dr© Arthur J© May, Dr* Willson 
Coates, Dr e Richard Wade , and Dr© John Christopher***"! am greatly 
indebted for their patience and confidence and many kindnesses, but 
bio st of all, I am indebted to them for the opportunity of sharing in 
their knowledge and scholarship* 

1 wish to thank Miss Margaret Butterfield and Mr* John 
Russell of the University of Rochester for the privileges they so 
graciously extended to me in using the University^ library facili¬ 
ties, especially the freedom 1 v...s given in examining the Seward 


MSS© At the Rational Archives Mr© Frank Heppner was exceedingly 
helpful 5xi assisting mo in th.o collection of the State Department 
material for revievr© At the Manuscript Division of the Library of 
Congress Dr© C© Percy Powell and members of his staff rendered a 
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SESTARD'S mxxx OF EXPi^fSIOH 


Definition of Terms 

Although ah ardent expansionist 3 Seward had * apparently 3 never 
clearly defined his meaning of the terms ^expansion 55 and tJ ompiro© w 
presumably, he had in mind the growth of American power and influence 
by peaceful acquisition of contiguous territories and surrounding 
islands# The natural force of political $ economic* and social 
gravitation was to bo the principal activation in this development? 
that is to say* the United State.: would achieve such a high level of 
perfection as a nation-state tin * adjacent peoples would bo irresistibly 
drawn into the .American Union© The end product of this process was 
to bo the creation of an empire—a tom Seward would have defined in 
its most altruistic meanin&-«p?e3umably of a type similar in structure* 
at least* to the British Empire# But* unlike that empire and othera 
constructed largely by military force* Seward 9 s American camro was 
to be an ideal* democratic imp erial system rooted in the principles 
of self-determination and genuine liberty and constructed along the 
lines of an already expanding fs.ieral constitutional system* In 
Seward*a federal empire* a paternalistic relationship* determined by 
a balanced equation of interests* would presumably bind the dependent 
peoples with the central governing authority© Processes of aasiiai- 
lation and growth would eventually consolidate the emerging empire into 






a united whole under control 


a eextra! government. from which 


influence of a lees defined nr ':■. :re would radiate s apparently 9 


encompassing-a vast area of v . 


„• world .5 dime 5 Sowsrd 9 in many ways 


& political idealist 9 thought : -i tcrv.b of an idealistic American 
empire without discord or want--, a curb of utopian democracy domi¬ 
nating the Western Hemisphere cud projecting its influence globally* 


Political Ivlothode and Military Force 
As an expansionist 9 Seward operated on two levels 5 one of 
theory* and on© of practical actiono The scheme of this thesis ie 
simply to present Seward*s theory of expansion and to demonstrate its 
application in practice © All Sowar&’a expansionist activities during 
his tern in the State Department were nnderpimed by a broad 9 general 
theory on the expansion of Amorces, which evolved in th© course of his 
life* Ho had no cot ^ proscribed: plan $ no clear cut sketch how th© 
imperial destiny of the nation was to be accompli shed» His theory was 
rather a collection of general concepts which together spelled out a 
vague 9 imprecise outline for empire* Reasons for particular expan¬ 
sionist projects as revealed on th© level of practical action such as 
the attempted acquisition of the Virgin islands and Hawaii 5 as opposed 
to the theoretical levels should be considered, not only within th© 
context of the time they were carried forth * but also within th© 
broader context of Ms general theory of expansion* 

Steward ®o theory of expeuvsion^ although ill-defined and impreois 
in structure ^ ©on bo reduced v.; the following broad i5) general categorios 
political ia its relation particularly to methods and military force * 





economic, ©ooial and inteilec -:v.;. 1, rural and religious© Generally, 

Seward thought in terms of political methods , peacefully conceived 

and ifaploaaaifed , ac a means for eventual expansion of American power© 

Ho did not.., however., define these political methods specifically or 

in any detail® Rather * a general asD-u^iption seems to underlay his 

thought that the'same processes of political democracy -prevailing in 

the original Asaerioan states, especially those of the northeast, would 

spread with the expanding population and gradually unite peripheral 

territories to the Union, thus: creating a nation of common political 

institutions* Seward was preriuoably thinking of a process whion 

through his life had lead to tho addition of new states to the Union* 

But he would take this process one step further and argue vh&t tho 

magnetic force of American democratic institutions, replete with their 

methods and processes of political democracy, predetermined even the 

eventual unity of all contiguous territories, that is, Mexico and 

Canada* Thus, love of freedom which Seward conceived in terms ox 

political democracy and republican institutions v/as an important idea 

that influenced his thinking© freedom is the oomoa right, interest 

1 

and • ultimate destiny of all mankind, w Seward once se.icU In deward 
mind, freedom was the very stuff upon which the future destiny ox 
America depended© To him, the spirit of freedom was the w soul of 
the republic %it was the hone, blood, cmd sinew of ths ©j^pancli ng 
American nations without it national rotrogrossio:n aid moral degener¬ 
ation would set in ultimately briJD.gi.ng about decay of civilisation anu 
disintegration of the Republic* Let the spirit of freedom become languid, 
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he earned^ 

o.na Xv'-o republic ituvlf m ■':; Xar.d declineo Lot It become 
extinct, and tlao republic raafe ^isartronoly fall* Lot it bo 
preserved and invigorated ■, end • republic will spread wider 
ana 7/ider .•> and its noble injbitc: ions will tower higher and higher* 
Let It 1 ail, and so its example fail, and the nations will retro- 
grade o Let it endure, and fch© world will yet ho froo, virtuous 
ixnd happy* Hitherto , nations haw raised monuments to survive 
liberty and empire* And tl-sy have been successful* Egypt, 
Assyria., Greece and Italy are full of those monuments* Lot our 
ambition bo the nobler one of establishing liberty and empire 
which shall survive the most stupendous material structures which 
genius con devise or art erect, with all the facilities of 
increasing knowledge and public wealth*^ 

For Seward survival of American democracy end its republican 
institutions imposed upon the nation the obligation to expand the area 
of freedom* The greatest challenge to democracy arid freedom was the 
expansion of slavery* To Seward, slavery was a cancerous growth lodged 
within the body politic of Amor:-.can society $ it was an infectious dis¬ 
ease that destroyed the inner tissues of national strength, weakened 
th© moral vitality of the people, and threatened to destroy th. 

Amor loan civilisation* For Seward the containment of slavery the 
one hand and expansion of freedom on the other was a vital contest* 


he said when the annexation of Texas was in the offings 


l!(n' 




slaveholders have enlarged the domain of our country* Let this 
untoward event only excite us the more* Let us rouse ourselves to 
the necessary effort, and enlarge indeed the »&roa of freedom. » ttS 
Nor did th© Now York statesman deviate from this general principle* 
As late as the campaign of I860., he remarked* M 0ur policy, stated as 
simply as I have stated that of our adversaries, is, to circumscribe 
alavory, and fort ify'and extend freedom* 
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To -expand the "area of freedom 14 


and establish empire , Seward 


believed the American cunstituti 
The Federal constitution s .ho cor 
expansion of the empireThe h 
organic growth in which ierritor 


onal system was uniquely constructed*' 
was "adapted to the inevitable 
i.story of America was on© of dynamic s 
y was added upon territory^ or as ho 


said , America was a "globe $ still accumulating upon accumulation, not 
a dissolving sphere «> {3 ^ Ho also looked upon the American Federal Union 
as being unique© It was "the handiwork of Mature '* and unlike ancient 
and modern states "rudely constituted within narrow limits" and aggran*- 


dicing themselves "by colonies and conquests while passing through 


various revolutions of government/ J ill© American Union was something 
"the world has never before aeon'k for as a state it assumed K a 
perfect organisation in its bogi.aaizLg' ; * and extended "itself over a 
largo portion of great continent 3 without conquests, without colonies, 

Q 

and wit]iout undergoing any change of constitution#" v As a consequence, 
a structure of government was established which through expansion^ 
could disseminate with uniform regularity the ideas of democracy and 


join the constituent parts into a united whole* And, ©von in instances 
of aggrandisement of territory formerly under foreign control^ M th© 
same principles seemed to bo the only ones upon which the government 
could be extended over them, and so, with, some qualifications unim¬ 
portant on the present occasion, they became universal in their 
application#" "Mo other nation, pursuing a career of aggrandisement," 
Seward believed- "has adopted the great ideas thus developed in the 
United St at -)s © K J 





Bu”< Seward l s empire v:a not to be ouilt upon •oho spoils of 
war, which early in his pufcf 3 car ' s;;- meant conques t of territories 
for the expansion of slavery® He did not think of national expansion 
in terms of the use of military power or tho abuse of political power* 
Only in a morally defensible war did he believe territorial acqui¬ 
sitions arising from political settlements were justified and then 
only conditionallyo Seward held that the “geographical position of 
the United States 3 and our principles of government ? are alike 
unfavorable to conquest sold military ambitionTo him war was H the 
chief©st of national calamities f* It was * ho said ? 15 the bane of 
republics * and wars of conquest will inevitably transform them into 


despotisms On one occasion* perhaps in a mood of despair - he 
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exclaimed; “Democracies are pro.;© to war* and war consumes thorn®” 
And * another time he said; ,¥ I want no wa;% 0 0 e 1 abhor war y as I 
detest slavery® X would not give one human life for all the conti¬ 


nent that remains to be annexed< 


.Id- 


Wars of conquest Seward would never condone * even at the 
close of the Civil War when all Europe expected punitive action 
against Canada and the French in Mexico® But Seward was far too 
realistic a statesman to believe that all war should be or^ in fact* 
could be avoided® Defensive war was morally acceptable® In times of 
national perils nations had a moral duty to fight* but only after every 
instrument of peace had been employed to avoid open conflict® As he 
once exclaimed; ,v War is so incongruous with .the dictates of reason* 
so ferocious s so hazardous * and so demoralizing* that I will always 
counsel a trial of every other lawful and honorable remedy for 
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injustice before a resort to t 
indeed a I shall never counsel 1 
defence * 1 ***' 0 Nor was Seward aver 
domain from politic all a ©■fctleu.cn 
the sanction of morality*, justi 


;.at o::;tr measure of redress 3 and 9 
b except on tho ground of necessary 
;o to enlargement of the national 
ba resulting from wars which had 
and law* Like every Merioan 9 he 


one© said s 


1 have the common pride* * oia the aggrandizement of my country© 
No effort of nine to promote it. 5 , by just and lawful means^ ever 
was or over will bo withheld. Our flag 9 when it rises to the 
topmast or the turret of an enemy ? s ship or fortress 9 excites 
in me a pleasure as sincere as in any other smn .^ 5 

Of the Civil War 8©ward had a unique interpretation» For him 
the war 2 which proved to the world that toeriean democratic insti¬ 
tutions were ^adapted to defence- against aggression*, and even for 
aggrandizement of empirewas not by itself a war of conquest , 
that is to say* a conquest of tho Souths it was rather a war of self- 
defense against an - aggressive South and in defense of freedom and for 


the preservation of the Union* - - 

In peace $ where the evolution and expension of th© democratic 
political processor, would take place^ rather than in war Merioa was 
to ’achieve its destiny as a groat empire P according to Seward* Peace 
was a condition of life which., ho believed & would most perfectly in¬ 
sure security* prosperity^ and progress and hasten th© political 
evolution of Merioan power. Through peaceful pursuits; advancing 
economic progress 9 encouraging cultural and intellectual attainment <> 
achieving a high level of moral perf©stability^ improving tho politi¬ 
cal and social institutions of tho nation $ and expanding tho area of 
freedom all within, the framework of on orderly constitutional system $ 
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the American empire was destine-.. to reach tho apogo© of world civili¬ 
zation* Baring tho late 1A D j ./hen the Democratic Party seemed to 
bo spoiling for a foreign war.-. Srw&rd urged in tho Senate tho build¬ 
ing of tho transcontinental railroad ns.a peaceful direction of the 
activity of the nation.* ^Peaceful activity is safer 5 *$ ho said, **it 
it cheaper 5 it is surer? it saves all tho elements of national 
strength end national power and increases them*® 3,8 j?o increase 
territorially Seward hold that America need not engage in wars of 
®’£gT<3>&tiion and conquest. *!Tho United States might aggrandise thorn- 
solves by warhe one© ©aid, *but they are sure- to bo aggrandised by 
peacef 

In Seward B s thought bj/.erloa was H eur© to grow by peace o' 

And in every respect the United States had the elements of empire to 

do sc*o All that America had to do was abolish slavery , expand 

freedom, olovat© and develop the whole economy of the nation, progress 

culturally and perfect its political institutions. One© this was 

accomplished other nations on the continent would gravitate toward 

tho United States and seek entry into the Union voluntarilyo £hus, 

there was no need for 1 wars of conquest because by its virtu© and 

national perfection the United States could peacefully enlarge its 

empire* With perfect confidence in the outcome of the Civil War and 

America*s destiny, Seward urates 

Americanism i© ono interest nd ought to be on© sentiment 
throughout this continent. Republicanism is one interest and 
na© one destiny for weal or woo of mankind throughout not only 
this continent but throughout the world. But tho policy which 
diffuses these tv, ! o sentime its and advances these two interests 


is a policy of time, prudence and peace, not of war end conquest© 


21 
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Political factors were. however, only a part of Seward’s 
imperial conception© Rational greatness and territorial expansion 
depended also upon economic etr mgth which could best bo achieved 
by the creation of an expanding agrarian and industrial economy© 

A ^hig by political conviction, Seward advanced, the fundamental thesis 
of Clay’s American System? Encourage agriculture s develop domestic 
industry , impose proper safeguards to protect industry from foreign 
competition, advance internal improvements, increase the lines of 
communication and commerce , andfinally , create a free labor market 
of native and immigrant workers—such were some of the general concepts 
of his economic thoughto Underlying all, however, was the conviction 
that a system of modified free enterprise was best suited to the 
American environment© Seward expressed the essence of this concept 
when he saids "All our enterprises, more or less, are carried Into 
execution, if they are carried into execution at all, not by the 
direct action of the government*, but by lending of its favor, counte¬ 
nance, and aid to individuals , to corporations, and to states© Thus 
it is that we construct railroads and canals, and found colleges and 
universities. w Throughout his entire career, this theme of modified 

i 

state capitalism and free enterprise recurs with persistent regularity* 
Realisation of those general economic concepts, Seward be¬ 
lieved, would bring prosperity and greatness to America© Among all 
economic considerations, national prosperity to him was a paramount 
prerequisite for empire* for as he wrotej "All prosperous nations 
must expand© That expansion will be wad© on adjacent regions if 
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practicable 3 if not practical'. © 
however distant, which offer the 


it will then bo mad© in those regions, 
■ &3 

least resistance 


Underlying prosperity as an instrument of empire was the basic 

economic determinant in American expansion: The singularly rich and 

abundant gifts Nature had bestowed upon this continent* tr Uo other 

nation has equal elements of society and of empire , w according to 

the Secretary* Americans were a ^homogeneous people , occupying a 

compact and indivisible domain*” A nation "peculiarly adapted to 

internal commerce , " it was "seventeen times greater than that of 

Franco 3 and.a hundred times more extended than that of Great Britain•" 

Extending from east to west across the continent, 

nature was not interposed , r..:>r has man erectednor can h© raise , 
a barrier north or on the south, that can prevent any expansion 
that shall be found necessary, provided only that our efforts to 
effect it shall be , as they ought to be s wise , peaceful and 
magnanimous. A ' 


A vast geographies area was a prerequisite to what Seward 
termed* "comprehensive national greatness"j and this America had, for 
our 

territory is a belt across the continent, approaching on either 
side the limit of the temperate senoo it is not broken into 
separate and distinct fragments , divided from each other by 
impassable mountain-barriers 3 by intervening states or provincea , 
or by seas subject to hostile intrusions but it is one whole 
dominion, continuous , compact 9 and inseparable* 

Th© climate , too , was "salubriouswhile in natural resources 

the land and. tho waters of th© country were rich 

in stores for the supply of human wants in every stage and con¬ 
dition of social life. Nowhere does man find more abundantly 
then here th© rocks of endless variety and the trees of numberless 
kinds with which he builds and adorns his dwellings 5 his defences, 
his temples, his roads, his wharves, and his shipss the plants 
end animals which supply nir.i with subsistence and minister to his 
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health 9 his comfort, and r. pride; th© minerals from which .ho 
forges his implements of imwoeful toil said of mortal strife, 
and the precious mrh jci.ls by "mu.' : i , an the over-enlarging circle^ 
of exchange * he compares ti c values of all appreciable things* 60 

In its broader geographic setting America was uniquely placed 

in a position of economic vwcago between Europe in the Atlantic and 

Asia in the Pacific* An extensive network of rivers with deep channels 

end n broadly~expanding lakes with spacious bays” suitably connected 

by facilities for transportation, added immeasurably to its geographic- 

?& 

economic potential* " 

Altogether , these natural geographic-economic factors ware 
the principal attributes to America*s greatness; and in the mind of 
Seward they created the conditions which led him to believe that the 
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Given these natural rt 
develop thorn to the best advao. 
they had to concent rate upon r 
national greatness 3 n agrioulti 

a pi 

and trade is the last© 13 - Abo\ 
cording to Seward , n the first 


;sources, Americans , however , had to 
itag© of the entire nation. To do this, 
rhc.t Seward termed the three wheels of 
ire is the main one, manufacture second, 
■0 all other oconomi© enterprises, ac- 
ax.,d fundamental interest of the republic 


is the cultivation of its soil* 4 - Agriculture was “the solo fountain 
of the capital or wealth which supplies ev&ry channel of industry* 


By agriculture 


nations exist j it support i, and clothes mankinds it furnishes the 
resources for protection and dofemo©, and the means ©von of moral 
improvement and intellectual cultivation* Portions of a com- 
BHinity, citios, and oven states, may exist by exorcising the 
mechanic arts, or by going down to the sea in ships, but there 
must nevertheless bo somewhere some larger agricultural com¬ 
munity to furnish the productions and fabrics indispensable even 
in such forms of society* The necessary minerals, iron, load. 
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copper, and others, are 1: 
ployed in aid of agrioull: 
for our use, and even the 
are called precious, have 
of the fruits of industry 


:n ofiois.l only because they are em~ 
or in preparing its production 
which oy consent of mankind 
no value except as representatives 


In Seward ! s thought a n-i 


culture was the base of the economic 


structure which determined vhe 
empire* Commercial supremaoy. 


nor or not a nation could achieve 
another sector of the economy necessary 


for imperial growth, demanded ’km agriculture basis as the fertile 
and extensive regions of the united States, when inhabited, will 
supply« f * Political supremacy followed commercial ascendancy, he 


contended| and only because Venice, Portugal and Holland lacked such 
an agiioulcur&l basis, one vhaea America potentially possessed, they 
^successively lost commerce and empire* M France, England, and Spain 


.seised and held large portions 
the simple reason that it was o, 
compensate for the 1,5 loss of this 
of the War of Independence, Eng! 
■a large portion of India© ls Jamr- 
Seward, declared, tt aad all that t; 
bilities a.s fully and as rapidly 


f the north .American continent for 
•sentiax for a basis of empire© To 
basis” in America as a consequence 
and had ,f extended her conquests over 
ica now possessed "this basis,” 

3 need is to develop its capa- 
as ooss xb ag ( 


Perhaps, ideas such as these largely determined Seward *s 
liberal attitude toward the disposition of the public domain© In 
principle, he supported liberal land policies mainly because it meant 
development of the agricultural sector and offered the best solution 
to the settlement and expansion of thu West* As he one© said of 
questions bearing upon agriculture and the public domains 









Shis 13 a subject of 'uast f .porvmTio©» It reaches across tho 
whole basis of the great nn ire which is rising on this 
continent * and forward 'thee gli ' hi the stages of its elevation* 
and even of its doc line and fail* if it shall not be per- 
petual o Posterity s and pen. nps the civilised world* will 
review our decisions in If .5 light reflected on them by their 
broad and lasting congruences <, hay they bo such as prill 
safely abide so severe and ;-:o impartial a scrutiny o 04 ’’ 


Second in importare o to agriculture in expanding the base 
n of the great empire which is rising on this continent 0 was tho 
growth of aii increasingly expanding industrial order* At the heart 
of Seward fi s ideas on what form the fmcric&n. industrial economy should 
take was the concept that the best assurance for achieving national 
greatness required first of all a self-sufficient^ expanding system 
of industrial production which would free tho United States from its 
dependency upon Europe 0 Production* ho contended, w i8* and always 
must be” th© ^cardinal intoros t of this and every country* 0 Labor 
alone and not trade converted the nation®s resources into sources 
of wealth* Kb state ever became grout by °zaer® n trade* On the 
other hand 3 the world w has seen :nany become so by tho exercise of 
industry®° v ’ In Seward's mind the economic formula that would insure 
empire was simply* °The nation that draws most materials and provisions 
from the earth* and fabricates the most,* and sells th© roost of pro¬ 
ductions and fabrics to foreign nations* must be* and will be* th© 
groat power of tho earth® 15 ^ 


Opposed to monopolies bub a staunch advocate of a form of 
laisses-faire capitalism that opened all areas of economic endeavor 
to all citizens* Seward placed great emphasis upon tho rol. of 
Government in the nation's economy, not so much as a regulator but 














as & protector and a patron or die capitalists « The economic 
function of the Federal Govor.:is:ont was to work hand in glove with 
private enterprise < Laws were :.o bo placed on the statute books 
that would encourage the growth of manufacturing® And in the area 
of foreign investment, the Government was to prepare the way for the 
investors and protect those investments once they were made® The 
nation, ho "believed, would gain as the result of this close, inter¬ 
locking relationshipe 


To Seward on© of the most important ways that the Government 
could assist th© growth of domestic industry was to enact tariffs® 

1 'f America*s industrial order was expected to grow and prosper, it 
had to bo protected from unwarranted competition from abroad® To 
this purpose Seward energetically addressed himself throughout Ms 
career| fox' as h© one© said, ,? believe mo always the® « ©[most?] 
sine era friend of Home Industry and of "National invention end 
enterprise as I am sure X shall always remain®** 3 ^ 

Foreign trade undermined American domestic industry and 
reduced the Unit ©a. States to &. nor© appendage of Europe hs ©conosiio 
systems® All experienoe indicated, he oaoe said, that if ^govern¬ 
ment does noc favor domestic enterprises, its negative policy will 
benefit some foreign monoply, which, ox" all class legislation, is 
most injurious and least excusable.” 5 ® America, ho believed, could 
never r^ach th© ^highest attainable independence w so long as 
boonomdc dependency upon Europe continued <A ? Admission of foreign 
goods, ho further held, was a blow to the national pride, 58 But the 
greatest nanger of Europeeconomic competition in Seward mind 



was t> 


that it would 


the 


strength of the north.®* 


eastern industries anc, o- 


industrial foundation of empire. 


,, .... .a^ r ,,^ *'■-•■* f•■' oti-”,;7 of the whole nation® ihe 

and time joop^ru^e w*fr ... 


.... ^ c™.,.* t,:. He tvoos: which wo must erect 

Atlantic states Ytoro * * lw .~ - 

this groat superstructure of o:..:t... re ;.f the 1111100 

b,,- 3 C firm, solid, broad 3 per^l," he contended, “if «o would have 

. ,, sl 5$>' 

a structure which shall be inauraole * 

American industrial pov/o.i must then be encouraged o.nu i*®*® 1 

allowed to suffer from economic atrophy. Assrioa's ooisplo a- in¬ 
dependence from Europe should become an accomplished fact economi¬ 
cally as it had become politically. Fit-ally, the spirit of toorioan 
nationality and faith in America<o destiny as the empire of the future 

must prevail 

end then we shall cease to xur.dorualue our own f™c » 

and manufacturers, and thc-r proauctioa-; oui ' f . 

literature, and inventions; our * orators ~ 

short j our mm infinite resources and all-eompe ^.JtZiZV 
own virtue, and our own peculiar ana ;;a;:cly envzw a.- 

Thou, I am sure that, in-stcfcA of perpetually le^g largo and 
exhausting armies, like Russia, 

emulating the naval power of i^gxand, and waUiou,, ..^ 

a servile conformity to the diplomacy of courts, o^u 
•captiously seeking frivolous occasions l or making 
sensible of our importance,, we sha.il, by tno fo*. ,o o, .- - 

genius and virtue and the dignity of freedom, ^ > 
free consent of mankind, the first place xn the gi wa> A 
of nations® 4 ' 0 

Industry, if it ms to hold such promise as <m instrument of 
national greatness, required as its primary component a system of free 
labor® As a humanitarian, a Jeffersonian republican and a moralist, 
Seward opposed slavery* as an economist and utilitarian, he opposed 
it with equal vigor® The slave system created what Seward termed 




















a “privileged class" whose etsc =nio interests were antithetical to 
the basic attributes which aXUr rbker constituted the elements of 
greatness. Failure of this cl--- to protect domestic industry* to 
encourage immigration of free or, ro open the public domain for 
the use of free white men ''hr! ur. g to convert it into farms*" 

i 

oonstrioted the growth of a frig,rout * free* and expanding economic 

order•^ African slaves* the instruments of the "privileged class* 18 

were "unfit*, « .absolutely unfit to bo employed in turning" what he 

called the "three great wheels c national wealth." Thus* Seward 

concluded* it "enters into the elements of a great and prosperous 
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state that its people shall not be sir go r but freemen©* 8 J Free labor 
as an instrument of economic aeb ovw.:r;.u >r . was an institution of the 
future* while slavery* an hist or- Loal anachronism * exemplified oho 
legacy of the decadent "old and .‘ffoho"' Latin civilization of the 
past. The now civilization of Foster.;'. Europe—-"a new xxl better 
civilization"—was founded par' r on "-.ire principle of involuor.;.ry 
servitude* inherited from the "old Latlr 5 or "slave civilization*" 
and partly on the principle or freedor of labor. America was a part 
of this new civilization which Seward termed "the civilization of 
freedom*" but some states of the American Union regrettably "were 
founded on or have retained the old declining civilization of the 
Roman empire®" To resist expn: ion of the slave system of labor* and 
crush the Roman heritage of slavery grafted upon the American society 
was a task of the first importance because the new civilization of 
freedom epitomized by the Auerloan Republic was to "become the . 
ascendant ind dominating political power throughout the world." -4 









Failure to expunge tho slace by- ;en uf labor would deter and even 
prevent the evolution of A.nO -a r. . idor.al destiny:; for as Seward 
remarked 9 u to attempt to ayg.rara- i.se a country with slaves for its 
inhabitants * would bo to try to aako a large body of empire with 
feeble sinews and empty veln-u 0 """ 

The final economic "Wheel* 1 of national greatness was a 
flourishing trade and commerce© To achieve this* according to 
Seward * the nation first had to have an extensive network of coirmimi* 
cations * and in this task he devoted a large part of his energy in. 
political life* As Governor,, he tried to create a vast system of 
internal improvements through the construction of canals and rail¬ 
roads*^ 0 Even the possibilities of a **St® Lawrence Soaway a did not 
escape him©^ To Seward* the Erie Canal was the M imperial” Erie 
canal, because it made New York she "Empire State n and Sow York 
City the emporium of the nation *s commerce* Before the construction 


of the canal $ he said* 1Jew York State had been an isthmus dividing 
the tidewater and the Great lakes* America’s Mediterranean Sea« 

The canal* however* * } pierced* 1 ' the isthmus and as a consequence 
provided the instrument for penetrating the resources of tho North¬ 
west* expanding civilisation :Ln the wilderness* facilitating vrostward 
migration* but most of all* for t.doing in the developing economy 
of the Northwest and British ihierioa with the Northeast* ©specially 
New York State* rather than permitting a diversion southward® 

Internal improvements in the abate thus enhanced New York’s economic 
position in acquiring trade and commerce• ,} Th© command cf the 

commerce of this continent* 55 Seward believed* 51 is the dowry of New 




York o'* And beyond this Seward further believed that the "port 
vfhieh enjoys the commerce of the continent of America, commands at. 
once bho commerce oi the globe*" Commerce to Seward was synonymous 
with empirej hence, th© expansion of the network of canals and raiIn¬ 
roads in New York State were in the narrower sense intended for the 
aggrandisement of New York State, but in the broader sens© for the 
development of the nation# for political power followed commercial 
power and from them emerged empire© Seward held that New York State 
was the cornerstone of th© American empire of the future© New York 
"has built the West he said# it was the "Empire State" of the 
United States, because it was in fact 

oh© chief arehiteob of an empire of free, educated, emulous 
self-governing men--th.o first of such empires that the world 
has known--[which] is forming itself her© to cover th© conti¬ 
nent© o • © She it is who has stretched out, and still goes 
stretching out artificial highways of water, and artificial 
highways over land, all of which practically radiate from this 
one great center, and extend so as to grasp, and conduct through 
this valley, the trade and travel of th© continent--a .system 
of highways that will not be left incomplete, but will, a p no 
distant day, connect th© Pacific with the Atlantic coast* 50 

Construction of the transcontinental railroad was Sov/ard*s 
dream of a lifetime, mainly because it was a guarantee of empire © 

From it th© economic base of the nation would be strengthened# the 
Pacific and par East would be thro*m open to American economic 
enberprise# and its political effects would insure the durability of 
.the Union© Steward wanted to "arch the Rocky Mountains with a Rail 
Road ic Telegraph," because its effects were sure "to increase 
* © «[American] power, wealth and grandeur, to elevate still higher 
its character among th© nations of th© earth, to confirm and render 






indissoluble the attachments to us of our most distant provinces, 
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and to strengthen and perpetuate the bonds of our Rational Union®” 

Stilly there were other practical arguments for building the 
roado In addition to creating a better system of military communica¬ 
tions for national defense, increasing the security of the frontier, 
facilitating intercourse with Indian tribes, and expanding the 
authority of the national government, the transcontinental railroad 
would bring inestimable economic benefit to the nation® New channels 
of valuable commerce "long pent up and hitherto of difficult access” 
would b© opened up* From such an enterprise other social and 
economic benefits would bo derived such as the 

development of the resources of a new country, vastly fertile 
in mineral wealth? the discovery of now sources of commerce, 
and the opening of new fields of employment for great numbers 
of our people; the aid and saving to be afforded to the v/hal© 
fishery, by offering to it American harbors and on the Pacific 
in immediate communication with those upon the Atlantic § the 
binding together the people of the Atlantic and of the Pacific, 
by adding the ties of kindred, those of common’interests and 
sympathies, « .» ®the exhibition to the to rid of the nearest 
route to Asia for European, Brazilian, West Indian and Amerioan 
travelers, bringing Europe and China within forty-five days 
of each ether; th© probability of securing for the United States 
the trade with India, China, Australia, Japan and other countries 
upon the Pacific, and of thus making the old American cities 
. of the Atlantic and the Gulf, th© entrepots of the Europe an,, 
as San Francisco would be that of the Asiatic world* * « « ° 

Important also was th© fact that suoh a continental project 

would have the effect abroad of dissimulating and diffusing ”the 

lights of American civilisation to regions remote and hitherto 

involved in the darkness of pagan idolatry and imperial despotism; 

the effect at home, of producing a more perfect fusion of the differ- 
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ent elements composing our own National Union®” 










Thua , this continental internal improvement would ultimately 
lead to the improvement of nations abroad, tho acceleration of the 
American mesisianic mission as the evangel of vrorld democracy, and 
the aggrandisement of America aa a world power © American inter¬ 
course in the Far East and Pacific area., manifestly a derivative 
of the railroad enterprise, would serve as a regenerating forco 
among: the foreign peoples, a force that would break the control of 
old world despotism in those areas and bring them into the democratic 
orbit of American power« Were this transcontinental railroad completed 
Seward exclaimed. 


the first car that should rumble over the Stony Mountains in 
its firay course across the Continent, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, would send a new sensation through the world© l 5 Bri- 
tannia, Empress of the Sea ,* 7 losing much of her pretension 
upon hor great marine employed in the India trade, would fool 
that the foundations of that supremacy were about to crumble, 
while from the Icy Cape, to the far islands of the South 
Paoifio, and along the eastern shores and islands of Asia and 
Australasia, and throughout all the terra firarn of the Pacific 
Seas, would awaken a new spirit. Ideas of a new destiny, and 
feelings of a new attraction© The eyes of those nations would 
be drawn to the new lights, which will illuminate the peaks 
of the Sierra Nevada, nor would their gaae be turned until 
their regenerated merchant vessels, moored in American harbors, 
should have exchanged their costly burdens for the substantial 
products of the United States© Attracted to tho great eastern 
station of the Continental Road, as steel to the magnet, a 
freight would roll down, upon the States of the Union, such as 
the India Companies never saw, embracing the furs of tho north, 
the drugs and spices of the south, the teas, silks and crapes 
of China, the Cashmeres of Thibet, the diamonds of India and 
Borneo, the various products of the Japan Islands, Manohooria, 
Australasia, and Polynesia, the results of the whale fishery, 
the gold, the silver, quicksilver, jewels and precious stones 
of California, and the imrurrierable and unimaginable elements 
of commerce which would be brought into life from the depths 
of the sea, end from new and unexplored regions, by the enterpriao 
and ingenuity of our countrymen® These elements-, would be dis¬ 
tributed throughout the Union, giving a now impulse to population, 
to trade, to industry, ’bo art, and to all the employments of our 
people© Our surplus meat .and bread, cotton goods, hemp and 
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cordage, lard, leather and hardware, ©nd other products , would 
SlpfW: find a new a large and increasing market in returns while the 

Bible, the Printing Press , the Ballot Box, end the Steam Engine, 
Kid’, would receive a welcome passage into vast and unregenorated 
K; fields, whore thgir magic powers and blessed izifluenoes are 
pC greatly needed id 

|- Clearly, then, internal improvements and development of 

R-commerce were closely associated in Seward’s economic theory* To 
p|-him, internal improvements opened up lines of communications for the 
U;transmission of civilisation to the wilderness* Along these linos 
pAmerican institutions grew up, and the network of canals, roads, 

: and railroads bound all farflung communities into one homogeneous 
■■nation® Domestic trade developed, and through it, economic, politi- 
cal and social security came to areas that heretofore had been 
| wilderness. Seward saw this occur in Now York State % he was aur© 

I the some could be duplicated on a continental scale. This oonvio- 
; tion was strengthened by th© belief that the inevitable march of 
American civilization was westwcrd beyond the Mississippi and the 
Rookieis® 


More than that, Seward believed that the logical outgrowth 
of internal improvements and domestic commerce was foreign commerce 
which oould effect the same purposes of national expansion beyond 
th© continental limits# Foreign commerce was for him a vital 
economic instrument of empire,. It could strengthen the economic 
base of the nation by siphoning off surplus manufactured materials 


for the rav/ materials of underdeveloped areas; it could bring 
Amerioan civilization and influence to foreign countries in the 
holds of American ships. As a result of the inexorable laws of 








physios the3e countries would eventually gravitate economically, 
politically, and culturally into the American sphere of power* 

Seward was a child of the great era of American commerces 
it is not difficult to understand, therefore, that his thoughts on 
the subject formed no small part of his broader views of national 
aggrandizement* Commerce, he contended, had discovered that “the 
oceans were designed, not to separate, but to unite nations, and 
was extending its field over all habitable climes, and taking on 
the dignity of its new functions as an auxiliary of empire* w ' 
Commerce was “the g;od of boundaries, 58 and “no man now living can 

rr 7 

foretell his ultimate deoree*” Commerce was “one of the great 
occupations of this nation*“ It was the “fountain of its revenues, 
as it was “the chief agent of its advancement in civilization and 

cr q 

enlargement of empire*” To win “the commerce of the world” was 

to achieve “the empire of the world”3 for the “nation that draws 

most materials and provisions from the earth, and fabricates the 

most, and sells the most of productions and fabrics to foreign 
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nations, must be, and will be, the great power of the earth* 15 

60 

Third among the great wheels of national wealth, commerce was the 

superstructure of the economic order, the foundation of which was 

61 

grounded in agriculture and manufacturing« In Seward*s pattern 
of thought the world contained “no seat of empire so magnificent” 
as the United States* Enjoying “unequaled” natural resources, 
situated at the crossroads of the hemispheres, endowed with “moral 
energies adequate to the achievement of great enterprisesand 
favored with a unique form of government, the United States “must 
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command tho empire of the seas, which alone is real empire® n 
Fixed also in his pattern of thought was the belief that "empire 
will follow trade* w And, ae a staunch advocate of commercial 

enterprise ho held that the baited States was "the first and fastest 
friend of commercial freedom in the world 

Social and Intellectual 

Social and intellectual aspects of Seward’s thought were 
equally important as the ooonomio in the evolution of hi© expansionist 
theories® Sward viewed society through the prism of 18th Century 
Jeffersonian rationalism, believing that the ultimate objective in 
politics to be tho aohievament of a perfect, or near-perfact, social 
order® American society was a living organism nourished by democratic 
idealism® The whole of society could be no greater or stronger than 
its constituent parts® If Americans wanted to create a great empire, 
there had to exist a sound and morally acceptable social order® In 
striving for this goal Seward became imbued with the conscience of 
a social reformer, but his thoughts ivere conceived and his political 
action carried on within the context of progressive oonservatism® 

Social progress had to be attained for the sake of building a 
vigorous imperial structure, but this progress was not to be gained 
at the risk of disrupting sooial continuity and the constitutional 
order* American society was sick; it was plagued by many ills, but 
the greatest was slavery with its "privileged class." Far from being 
an instrument of empire and national strength the slave institution 
was on the contrary a cancer lodged deep in the tissues of the nation* 
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h: integral part ct 
:-r iw -..tive .ime ;• , 


t against slavery was his 
aavooacy of’ liberal immi¬ 


gration. .policies. J^ativi a ./<. / ^ec ucwly-ar rived immigrant 


to the level of a third class e/hi; 


in >tv. f ard 81 s mind a source of 


greac national energy wa, U, /-airg , an :-wily dissipated* for he 

eonsiaered immigration "as an important and rapidly-increasing 
element of national strength and greatness^ 66 God had endowed the 
American continent with an abundance of natural resources, the 
development and improvement of which was a primary obligation of 
all; but the "first element" of -.his Divide legacy was population— 
"population increasing by natu.'&l au.y ehtation and .. immigration."® 
And this expanding population wii./oh would reach "thirty millions in 
1860^' "fifty millions in . 1880 / "ei. ./ ®m .one in 1300," and 
"more than double that number in les. than h -'idrod years 11 
(1948)® 7 ought to be encouraged by farsighted, humars immigration 
legislation, lor "liberal nature' izef ton. is an element of 
This was important for the nanis figure since economic ne/-o< asity 
demanded an expanding labor .arv * though immigration. Ac ,rf,a 
was,a nation "rich. , .in latent urappropriated wealth"/ 9 but only 
the hands of free labor could retire the material wealth a concrete, 
positive contribution to the -atonal welfare. The United States 
needed and "ought to .invite atio:n from Europe." "I say ve 

need it," Seward declared, "because notwithsbanding the aston.jhing 
increase of emigration, lab-:-r is jonat-ntly in demand." 7 ' 0 The ooas 
were "full of exiles" who "swarm >ver our land." Emj.grati.ii. vas an 
inexorable natural process, according to Seward, and despite all 
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man-made contrivance# to resist, it 

goes on, and will go on, and must go on, in obedience to laws 
which, I should say, were higher than the Constitution, if any 
such laws were aoknow!edged here© # ©and I say that wherever 
those emigrants go—-whether they go from necessity or of choice— 
they form continuous, unbroken, eti'eaming processions of 
colonists, founders of states, builders of nations* And \^hen 
colonies sire planted, statej are founded, or nations built, 
labor is there the first ana indispensable element, and it begins 
and prosecutes to the end its strife for freedom and power® 71 

One of the greatest sources of M unapproprinted wealth” was 

this restless stream of immigrants, the ‘’builders of nations#” 

According to Seward, the n inoalcu&ble surplus labor of the European 

states” together with European investment capital brought wealth 

to the nation and “are an element of national greatness®” To develop 

this potential for empire to the fullest, he declared, 

requires that we welcome immigrants among ourselves, or speed 
them on their way to a western destination, with all the sympathy 
which their misfortunes at borne, their condition as strangers 
here, and their devotion to liberty, ought to excite® If 
their inclination leads them to remain among us, we must# 
assimilate their principle, habits, manners, and opinions to 
our own® To accomplish this, ms .tust extend t#o them the right 
of citizenship, with all its inestimable franchises# We must 
secure to them as largely as w© ourselves enjoy, the immunities 
of religious worship® And vra should act not less wisely for 
ourselves, than generously toward them, by establishing schools 
in which'their children sha.fi. enjey advantages of education 
’ equal to our own, with free toleration of their peculiar creeds 
and instructions® 7 ^ 

That new immigrants could not be easily assimilated is. jo 
the expanding American empire* seemed to be no real problem in 
Seward’s mind® So firm was his faith in the assimilating power of 
American democratic institutions that he felt the adverse nature of 
the cultural, political, social, and economic ethos brought to America 
by the immigrant could be blended harmoniously with the existing 















society* By the same logic , Seward believed that the expanding 
American empire oould absorb peoples of foreign lands as their 
territories boo am© attached to .he IMted States* America , whose 
“twenty millions are expanding to t.-vo hundred millions© « » into a 
great empire, 1 * was si nation m whion oixe people Are a homogeneous 
people, and must remain so3 hoc0use- however widely they expand, 
they swell in one great and unbroken flood© All exotic elements are 
rapidly absorbed and completely assimilated o’ 1 Remnants of the 
Aboriginal and African tribes ,** he said, seemingly incapable of 
assimilation, have Affected sue modified the force of the superior 
and controlling race. 1 ’ But Seward assumed that “the feeble resistance 
they offer to the aggrandizement of the Caucasian family is becoming 
leas and less continually, and will finally altogether disappear©** 73 

In Seward*s social philosophy immigration, imperial greatness, 
civilization and progress wore all. interrelated© Jn fact, immigration 
and expansion were “the main and inseparable elements of civilization 
on the American Continent“ and >,11 attempts fail to sx - press 
or stifle either of those invigorating forces Moreover, exclusion 

of foreigners and .hostility tows *d foreign states Always were elements 
of barbarism 1 * while the “intermingling of races always was, and 
always will be, the chief element of civilisation." 76 - Nor were 
these observations idle philosophic speculations* Seward, who 
pressed for the conclusion of naturalization treaties with various 
European states in the postwar period, remarked in an instruction, to 
the Amerloan Minister at Paris, then negotiating with the Preach for 
such a treatyjj “Freedom of emigration and of naturalisation i ; , one of 


















the greatest elements of modern progress and civilization*" 

Immigration also had deeper social implications in relation 

to the slave question* Immigration was not alone "an element of empire 

because it increased the population or provided labor per soi but 

rather because it provided free-ien and free labor who could counter- 

balance the expanding slavooracy in the South* Seward was 

confident that the immigrant, hwing been oppressed, would become 

the most effective instrument to contain slavery by expanding the 

area of freedom* Seward foresaw that 

freedom, in the future states on this continent was the necessity 
of this age, and of this country* I saw that the establishment 
•, , of this as a republic, oonsorvutive of the rights of human 
nature, ms the cause of the whole worldj and I saw that the 
time tad come when men,, women, and children were departing from 
their .homes in the eastern states, and wore followed or attended 
■t-.A by women and children from the European nations—all of 

them crowded out by the pressure of population upon subsistence 
in the older parts of the world, and all making their way up 
the Hudson, river, through the Erie canal, along the railroads, 
by the way of the lakes, spreading themselves in a mighty 
flood over Michigan, Iowa,- Indiana and Illinois, and even to 
the banks of the Mississippi * I knew that these emigrants were 
planting a town every day, and a state every throe years* * « © 

I knew an interest yet unknown to themselves, which they would 
have when they should get here, and that was, that they should 
own the land themselves—that slaves should not come i:rbc compe¬ 
tition with them here* 


Seward went on to say that he would "trust these exiles") 
that his faith and reliance henceforth was "on the poor, not on the 
rich* on the humble, not on Idle great") that his faith in his native 
countrymen had been shaken but not "in the exile from foreign lands*" 
The foreigner, he said, "has an abhorrence for, and he has never been 
aooustomed to slavery by habit* Here he will stay and retain these 
territories free*"?® 
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To Seward , vfho at one time had somewhat extravagantly written 
£ that Ms "right hand drops off b if or* I do one act with the whig or 
any other party in opposition to any portion of my fellowcitisens , 
on the ground of the difference of their nationality or their 
religion," the question of immigration ms thus a factor of great 
importance in the final evolution of the American empire* In Europe 
and Asia men seeking freedom from oppression were ready and able to 
augment the growing American population, provide free labor whore 
it was in great demand, and in a general way contribute to the 
expansion of America* 1 /^hatever rational© Seward found to Justify his 
theories of immigration none could be more convincing than this, 

K unless it was his conviction that slavery could best be contained by 
expanding the area of freedom through immigration* 

Related to immigration in the social and intellectual structure 
of Seward f s thought was education* The American empire, if it was 
to achieve its destiny, required an enlightened citizenry* Indeed, 
democratic institutions, to have the maximum effectiveness, needed 
y: a hi 6 h level of intelligence among the people* Nativism, whether 
justified or not, had the practical effect of preventing a large and 
growing segment of the nation from enjoying the fruits of education5 
and by such intellectual deprivation, progress in the national growth 
would as a consequence be seriously impaired* Seward inflexibly 
adhered to the principle that "knowledge, however acquired, is better 
tnan ignorance" and that "neither error, accident, nor prejudice, 
ought to be permitted to deprive the state of the education of her 
citizens % the welfare of the otate demands it, and cannot dispense 
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with it.” Yihile it was true that no aristocratic political system 

prevailed in the United States as in Europe, yet in America ”th© 

supreme executive of the nation is scarcely more independent of 

popular will or oaprioes than tie humblest official in the public 

service.” However praiseworthy the achievements in American 

intellectual life and education, much progress was to be desired* 

For the masses n to think with judgment” and ”to possess the virtue 

fooling for the publio good ” would require ^mental and moral 

improvement.” It was by no means true that “the approval of the 

Deity” was always "in harmony with the decision of a numerical 

majority of the people.” Suoh a conviction was ”as absurd as the 

doctrine of the divine right of kings, and is as dangerous as it is 

impious♦“ Masses, communities, and men 

in their collective capacity* * .may and often err in judgment* 

All that moral and intellectual cultivation, which is requisite 
to enable them to distinguish truth from error, and reason from 
prejudice, in the exercise of private judgment, is no less 
necessary in their congregated action* There la even greater 
danger of error in masses, because there is greater scop© for 
passion and prejudioe, and there is also a diminished seire of 
responsibility• Thor© oan, therefore, be no security against 
error in communities, other than what protects individuals 
against it, habits of virtue and cultivated intellects# ® 

Education ‘was the instrument for cultivating the intelleot 
of the masses, and failure to advance a form of universal education 
and strengthen the moral fiber of the nation could lead to the ultimate 
breakdown of American democratic institutions* In a state of disinte¬ 
gration of this sort the government “will fall before the spirit of 
anarchy.”®^ To preserve American liberty and prevent its loss through 
error and lack of intelligence and to Consummate the destiny antici- 


















pated by its founders," the United States had to establish a far- 
reaching system of "popular education** rooted basically in the liberal 
arte#®® If a3i,ono "miserable prejudice 55 prevented the attainment of 
an intelligent citizenry in all ranks of society, "what is required 
to be done is to oorreot and enlighten public opinion—the sol© agent 
of reform in this country*"®® Education had to be expanded, th© 
standards elevated so that a general rise in social enlightnment of 
the community would result* Pears of creating an intellactual 
aristocracy were unfounded because "universal education is the great 
agrarian agent—the leveller we must use to prevent wealth and power 

from building up aristocratic institutions, and dividing society into 
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unequal classes#" Women were also to share in the benefits of mass 
education• Failure to do so would reduce the potential greatness of 
the nation} for, "whatever is lost to the other sex, of the advantages 
of their nurture and civilization, is an additional loss to our common 
race*”®® 

Common schools, aoademies, seminaries, and other lower level 

schools were important contributing sources to the intellectual life 

of th© nation, but the citadel of all learning was the university} 

indeed, "th© university holds a chief place among the institutions 
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of the American Republic*" ' To fulfill its moral obligations to the 
nation and to itself, the university "must be rich and full in the 
knowledge of the sciences," but this was not enough* "It must imbu© 
the national mindSeward believed, "with correct convictions of th© 
greatness and excell©noe to which it ought to aspire*" To accomplish 
this, the university where ma:a should be free to search for "truth 













supreme , H “must aeoustom the public mind to look beyond the mere 
temporary oonsequenooc of actions and events to their ultimate influence 

QA 

on the direction of the republic and on the progress of mankind*“ 

Simply stated, education to Seward meant empire* The security 
of the -American Republic, the Constitution, and the nation*s destiny 
were best assured when “the highest attainable equality in the social 
condition of our oitizens” wu.3 achieved* Power would always unite 
with “the few or the many, according to the extension or limitation 
of knowledge•“ Therefore, the “highest attainable equality is to be 
accomplished by education*’ as it, along with more practical improvements 
in society, “ distribute[s] among the whole community the advantages 
of knowledge and wealth*" 91 Should Americans fail to educate the 
masses, the possibility existed that the potentialities of empire 
would deteriorate, since it was axiomatic that “all nations must 
continually advance in knowledge and renew their constitutional virtues, 
or must perish*” Greiat nations required "something more than wealth," 
Seward contended* they needed, if they were to remain great, "intelligeno 
vigor and energy among the people*” 9S 

Seward, himself, had a first-class mind which largely accounts 
for his penchant for underpinning his political actions with theory* 

Ho statesman-philosopher of Jefferson’s stature he was at best a 
thoughtful politician, a meditative statesman who had a flare for 
philosophic speculation* Charles Francis Adams spoke of Seward 
“imperfect education,” oonoluding that he “was never a learned man*” 53 
On the other hand, Frederio Bancroft observed that the high quality 
of Seward *s speeches in the 1850 J s would “oonvino© any candid man 










that Seward had a statesmanlike philosophy and an extraordinary 
intellect*” 94 

Seward*s uncommon love of learning, particularly of soience, 

had a direct bearing upon a theory he held which related fundamental 

laws of biology and physios international politics* The noted 

biologist Agassiz was counted among Seward’s friends, and noteworthy 

is the Secretary’s comment on the scientist* "He knows how completely 

he has my whole confidence and how magnificent in a political aspect 

X regard the designs and aims of his life*” 96 Underlying Seward’s 

broad conception of expansion was the biological precept of growth 

and the destruction of matter, which applied politically meant the 

growth and deoline of nations* In Seward’s credo of expansionism a 

nation had to expand or else it would decline* First among "several 

political convictions” which Seward "early accepted and continually 

held fast” was* "That if a nation desires to be independent and 

prosperous, and enjoy peace at home and abroad, it must expand itself 
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oomrcensurately with its resources and advantages* w Nations were 

"intelligent, moral persons existing for the ends of their own 

happiness and the improvement of mankind* They grow, mature, and 

deoline*” 97 To avoid disintegration, all nations "must continually 

advance in knowledge and renew their constitutional virtues, or must 

perish*” 98 Indeed, the principal elements of ’’national wealth, strength 
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and power” were* "Knowledge, emulation and independence•" On the 
other hand, the chief "sources of national imbeoility and deoline" 
were always* "ignorancej indolence and bondage of individuals*" 100 
All the works of man, even the nations he builds, were, however, 
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subject to "a law of dissolution*"*^ first stage of dissolution 

was immobility," that is lack of progress; for as Seward said? 

"Indolence begets degeneracy." 102 Slavery, a decadent force charac¬ 
terized by "Sndolenoe," "ignorance," and "imbeoility," was the foremost 
element degenerating the American empire and carryi:mg it to the first 
stage of dissolution* If America accepted the fact that through its 
inability to exoroisa slavery the nation had reached "an impassable 
stage of social perfection," then "the prospect of mankind is hopeless 
indeed. * *and* • .henceforth, not only we, but all mankind, must 
recede from it, and civilization must everywhere decline. 

Thus, the biological concept of growth and decline was an 
important attribute to Seward's conception of America's destiny. 

Although he had moments of despair that America was in a state of 
early decline and could never achieve its predestined greatness, 
nonetheless, he was generally sanguine* Characteristic of his confidence 
in the expansion of the American empire was his comment that the United 
States "is youthful and vigorousc It cannot now suffer long and 
deeply from any cause, for it baa great recuperative energies* It 
ie not destined to an immediate fall, or oven to early decline t" 1 ^ 
Equally important with the organic concept in Seward's 
expansionist theory was the physical law of gravitation* In a 
philosophic and Idealistic sense, the American empire, virtuous and 
omnipotent, would act as a political magnet drawing the surrounding 
areas into the American orbit of power* An immutable law of physios, 
the law of gravitation, generated forces of attraction which ultimately 
would bring about absorption* Seward's conceptual framework of America's 



















destiny^nindeed his concept ion of all .American history—was based 

largely upon the law of physical and political gravitationo He 

described this inexorable process of national growth when he once 

asserted that the ttaiited States 

expand, not by force of a ms, but by attraction * The native 
colonist no sooner reaches a new and distant homo, whether in 
a cleft of the Rocky mountains or on the seashore, than he 
proceeds to found a state, in whioh his natural and inalienable 
rights shall bo secure, and which shall become an equal member 
of the federal union, enjoying its protection, and sharing its 
growing greatness and renown* Adjacent statesthough of foreign 
habits, religion and descent, especially if they are defenceless, 
look with favor upon the approach of a power that will leave 
them in full enjoyment of the rights of nature, and at the same 
time that it may absorb them, will spare their corporate 
existence and individuality© The attraction increases as 
commerce widens the circle of the national influence 

America at mid-century was rising to another "and a more 

sublime state of natural progress, 11 which was the extension of 

material wealth and "rapid territorial aggrandizement• " As a 

result of this surge of power, according to Seward, "our institutions 

throw a broad shadow across the St* Lawrence, which stretching 

beyond the valley of Mexico roaches even to the plains of Central 

America; while the Sandwich Islands and the shores of China 

reoognizes its renovating influence*” TflTherever American power and 

influence were felt, the forces of political gravitation were 

agitated in the form of a "desire" among the peoples of those areas 
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l, for protection under those institutions*” 

Canada, whioh Seward claimed would "willingly" consent to 
American "captivity," had the inesoapable destiny of joining the 
United States through, the processes of political gravitation# Any 
war with Great Britain, Seward held, would result 







either in the independence of the British provinces * or :Ln 
their annexation to the United States* I devoutly pray God that 
that oonsummation my comes the sooner the betters but I do not 
desire it at the cost of war ., or of injustice® 1 am content 
to wait for the ripened fruit which must fall® I know the wisdom 
of England too well to believe that she would hazard shaking 
that fruit into our hands. . . 

Seward wanted H no more lust of conquest/ 1 as in the case of 
the Mexican War— n no more of seising the unripened fruit” because* 
if left alone* each remnant of Europe*s colonial empire in America 
”m>uld of itself fall into our hands.”^^ In the early X85G*s 
Seward observed! 

Expansion and incorporation were laws impressed on the American 
people two hundred years ago., and they yield to those laws now 
just as they have hitherto done* because they have arisen 
out of circumstances above national control* and are inevitable * 
Let me not* however* be misunderstood. I advocate no headlong 
progress* counsel no precipitant movement*’much less any one 
involving war* violence* or injustice. I would not seize with 
haste * and force the fruit* which ripening in time* will fall 
- of itself into our hands* But I know* nevertheless* that the 
stars will come out* even if the moon delay its rising. I have 
shown you then that a continent is to be peopled* and even 
distant islands to be colonized by us* 109 

Spanish Cuba, was one of the tt distant islands'" Seward preferred 
to wait upon the working out of the law of gravitation to bring it 
into the Union. In one Senate debate prior to the Civil War relating 
to the annexation of Cuba* Seward recalled the words of John Quincy 
Adams concerning the gravitation of Cuba to the united States* but 
regretted that the time had not yet arrived for acquisition that 
M oan bo made consistently with peace* prudenoe* justice* and the 
national honor* rt *^ Generally* Seward was consistent in his views 
that not only Cuba but the whole West Indies were destined to join 
the United States* While Secretary of State, he emphasized the process 
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of gravitation which would bring this about when he discussed in the 
Annual Message of 1667 the proposed cession of the Danish West Indies* 

”1 agree v/ith our early statesmen that the West Indies naturally 
gravitate to, and may be expected ultimately to be absorbed by, the 
continental states , including our own,” ho declared, and went on to 
say* ”1 agree with them also that it is wise to leave the question 
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of such absorption to this process of natural political gravitation* 1 * 

By and large Ssward believed that two great historical forces 
were acting in favor of the continued expansion of Americas One was 
the withdrawal of Europe from the Western Hemisphere, and the other 
was the shift of world civilization from East to West, thence to 
America* ”Th© monarohs of Europe,” he wrote as early as 1846, ”are 
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to have no rest while they have a oolony remaining on this continent*” 
During the Civil War, an era of great challenge to American supremacy 
in the Western Hemisphere when Europe attempted to reverse what 
Seward considered to be an immutable historical process, the Secretary 
wrote* ”1 remain now’ firm, as heretofore, in the opinion that the 
destinies of the Amerioan continent are not to be permanently 
controlled by any political arrangements that con be made in the 
capitals of Europe*”'^® And, ”1 shall be surprised if it do not 
appear in the sequel tb^it every attempt to restore European dominion 
in Amerioa ends in disappointment The history of the 18th 

Century had demonstrated to Sovrard that two important changes of 
society and government had taken place on the American continent* The 
first change was ”that all American states must hereafter be not 
dependent European colonies, but independent -American nations”? and 











secondly, "that all independent American nations must hereafter have, 
not imperial or monarchical governments, but republican governments, 
constituted and carried on by the voluntary agency of the people 
themselves*" 118 

On the other hand, the historical force which dictated 
Europe’s withdrawal had another side, which was the expansion of 
America to fill the power vacuum® "The United States, from the first, 
or from an early day," he onos> declared, "determined that there 
should be no European colonial power remaining on this continent 
whioh they could prevent or remove* • « one of the 

several political convictions to which Seward "early aooopted and 
continually held fast" wasj "That the permanent continuance of 
European or monarchical government in the American hemisphere would 
be injurious and dangerous to the United States*" 117 When this 
principle was being flagrantly violated by French intex’vention in 
Mexico, Seward expressed the conviction that the "wave of foreign 
influence on this continent is broken* The strong countercurrent 
.oan be stemmed by no power wiselyWe are not aggressive or imperious, 
but we cannot on suoh a point be conciliatory." 118 Seward could not 

remain "conciliatory" to any attempt to counteract the forces that 
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meant empire for America * H© made this clear early in the war by 
asserting the so-oalled "Mb-Transfer" principle as it related to 
Cuba and Puerto Rioo* 119 And, frequently during the war he stressed 
the principle of the divided spheres in declarations of policy 
opposing intervention and mediation* In one instance, he dearly 
delineated the lines of responsibilities and obligations in the 







Eastern and Western Hemispheres, concluding* "For this reason* » *wo 
must be left by foreign nations alone, to settle our own controversies 
and regulate our own affairs in our own American way* 1,120 At the 
height of the expansionist movement in the late 1860*8 Seward gave 
a clearer definition of the countertrend of American expansion in 
the wake of Europe*s withdrawal when he wrote in the draft of the 
Annual Message of 1868* 

Comprehensive national policy demands that w© shall acquire 
& incorporate in our federal Union the several adjacent continental 
& insular communities as speedily as it can be done peacefully, 
lawfully, & without any violation of national justice, faith, 
or honor* Foreign possession or control of those communities 
has hitherto hindered the growth, & impaired the influence of 
the United States* Each on© of them when incorporated into the 
United States would be a new source of strength & power 

The second major historical trend favoring the march of empire 

for the United States was the conoept of shifting civilizations* 

The history of civilization, Seward once wrote, 

has not been the prerogative, or the inheritance, or the work 
of any one race* One race takes it up and carries it to the 
certain point, then lapses into stagnation* Another takes it 
up and carries it on a stop further* It marches on through 
one continent, at one time, through another, in a suooeoding 
era* Different nations in turn become its leaders and exponents® 
Mankind, as a v/hole, profits by it, but only one.portion, at 
•a time, seems capable of assisting its progress* 

The greatest civilizations of the past were in the East where 
empire "has culminated" but was "now passing to the west*” 123 The 
importance of this view lies in the fact that "the west" to Sevmrd 
was, apparently, the.United States* Geographically, America was 
situated between Asia and Europe* Economic benefits were to b© 
derived from commercial development, but more important, the history 
of civilization had determined that the United States was to become 














the groat civilization of the future. The American people, an 

* dieetuu 1 and active people 1 * endowed with a favorable geographic 

position and possessing boundless resources, "would furnish a 

political alembic which, receiving the exhausted civilization of 

Asia and the ripening civilization of western Europe, and commingling 

them together after their long separation, would disclose the secret 

and the ultimate regen©ration and reunion of human society throughout 

the world,** In fact, the discovery of the American continent 

and its surrounding islands together with the organization of society 

and government upon them were "grand and important" ©vents in the 

history of civilization, .However, they were, according to Seward, 

but conditional, preliminary, and ancillary to the more sublime 
i/i ; result, now in the aot of consummation-**the reunion of the two 
civilizations, which having parted on the plains of Asia four 
thousand years ago, and having travelled ever afterward in 
opposite directions around the world, now meet again on the 
ooasts and islands of the Pacific Ocean, Certainly, no mere 
human event of equal dignity and importance has ever occurred 
on the earth. It will be followed by the equalization of the 
condition of society and the restoration of the unity of the 
human, family. We see plainly enough why this event could not 
have come before, and why it has come now, A certain amount 
of human freedom, a certain amount of human intelligence, a 
certain extent of human control over^the physical obstacles to 
such a reunion, were necessary. All the conditions have 
’ happened and ocnourred, 

America♦a destiny was thus to be the great empire of the 
future, the grand synthesis of civilizations, uniting the ripening 
European civilization with the exhausted, onoe-great civilization 
of the East, The greatness of America's destiny lay partly in its 
physical and material power $ but it lay also in its ideological 
power, that is, the message of freedom and democracy it held for 
mankind. In the process of synthesis .America was to regenerate 
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both the European and Asian civilizations which in turn would be 
re-awakened to a new and great age of material progress and freedom 
for humanity* As Seward once said, Jkmerica's "destiny is to renovate 
the condition of mnkind*"^' 6 

Moral and Religious 

This concept of shifting civilizations suggests the final 
segment of Sewardtheory of expansion, and that is the belief that 
the nation's imperial destiny depended upon its moral perfeotability 
and in the last analysis upon the will of God* Seward was a man 
Charles Francis Adams rightly said was "earnestly impressed with 
religious feeling*" Muoh of this sentiment was in all probability 
impressed upon him by a profoundly religious mother and perhaps as 
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equally religious-minded wife* ' Yet, he had sincere religious 
oonviotions of his own and was capable of achieving a state of inner 
religious sublimity* Because of* this general preconditioning, 
Seward's outlook on life was sharply colored by a deep sens© of 
morality* Although a practical politican, he was also a man stirred 
often times by high moral motivations* A" certain moral grandeur 
seemed to underlay the brittle, superficial crust of the politician 
which set the tone of his character and personality* "The only 
art of statesmanship that 1 do know is, to be faithful to God and to 
my country• " This sums up Seward's credo as a political leader# 

In Seward's mind the destiny of nations was, apparently, 
governed by a set of Divinely-inspired laws* A nation's greatness 
was determined, he believed, by "God's will and providence*" And, 
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if the American people wished to see more than "the rising of the 
sun of empire" on this continent, if they "would secure the greatness 
set before” them, it was necessary to "find the way which those le^ws 
indict ate, acid keep within it#” Seward’s God was th© director of 
the universe and the destinies of nations# Thus, 8lf there is a higher 
law than the' Constitution, which regulates our authority over the 
domain, and devotes it to the some noble purposes Further* 

”1 have sought and entered the hall of prophecy* • « • I entered it, 
not irreverently, not unconscious of the presumption of attempting 
to explore the will of God whose rule, however men may deny or profess 
is higher law*"^^ And, 

.Man proposes, and God disposes* M You may legislate, and abrogate 
V and- abnegate, as you will, but there is a Superior Power that 
overrule® all your actions and all your refusal® to act, and, 

I fondly hope and trust, overrules them to the advancement of 
th© happiness, greatness; and glory of our country—that overrules, 
I know, not only your actions and all your refusals to act, but 
all human events, to the distant but inevitable result of the 
equal and universal liberty of all men. 133 

Ostensibly, man had a free will to choose the paths of good 

or ©vil, but he was "nevertheless a minister of God, an agent of his 
3 34 

providence I” As an instrument of God’s providence, man was 
obliged to seek out the laws of God and base the nation upon them if 
that nation was to achieve greatness. According to Seward’s analysis 
at mid-century, America was 

only the rising of the sun of empire—only the fair seeds and 
beginnings of a great nation* Whether that glowing orb shall, 
attain a meridian height, or fall suddenly from its glorious 
sphere—whether those prolifio seeds shall mature into autumnal 
ripeness, or shall perish yielding no harvest—depends on God’s 
will and providence* But God’s will and providence operate not 
by casualty or caprice, but by fia:ed and revealed laws. If we 
would secure the greatness set before us, we must find the way 
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which those laws indicate, and keep within it* That way is new 
and all untried* Wo departed early—we departed at the beginning 
• from the beaten track of national ambition* Our lot was oast 
in an age of revolution-*-a revolution which was to bring all 
mankind from a state of servitude to the exeroiso of self- 
government—from under the tyranny of physical force to the 
gentle sway of opinion—from under subjeotion to matter to 
dominion over nature* It; was ours to lead the way* 

But, Seward said, the American people were "in danger of 
losing that holy zeal 11 of the preceding generations as a consequence 
of the acquisition of great wealth and territory* Americans were, 
he declared, 

surrounded by temptations* Our dwellings become palaces, and 
our villages are transformed, as if by magic into great cities© 
fugitives from fsnnine and oppression and the sword crowd our 
shores, and proclaim to usi that we alone are free, and great, 
and happy* Ambition for martial fame and the lust of conquest 
, have entered the warm, living, youthfal [sic] heart of the 
republic. Our empire enlarges* The castles of enemies fall 
beyond our advancing armies ; the gates of oities open to receive 
thorn* The continent and Its islands seem ready to fall within 
our grasp, and more than ever fabulous wealth opens under our 
feet* Wo public virtue can withstand, none ever encountered, 
such seductions as these* Our own virtue and moderation must be 
renewed and fortified under circumstances so new and peculiar® 133 

Regeneration of the national soul and re-dedication of the 
nation to noble and moral purposes were necessary for the achievement 
of national greatness* Above all, nations were intelligent, moral 
persons, existing for the ends of their own happiness and the 
improvement of mankind.” 136 A nation that was "deficient in 
intelligence and virtue is an ignoble one, and no ignoble race can 
enlarge or even retain empire*" America, however, did exoell 
in "intelligence and virtue" 138 and well that it should, for a 
republic, granted that it has intelligence, "cannot exist without 
virtue*" 139 More than that, America was destined "by the force of* • 
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[its] own genius and virtue, and the dignity of freedom [to] take, 
with the free consent of mankind, the first place in the great 
family of nations 

Nations, "oreated and called into existence" by God,*^ 

if they were to be greet nations, thus had to be rooted in virtu© and 

moral perfection* If devotion to the Word of God oould be attained 

on a national scale in America, "its republican institutions would 

be perpetual*" And, if the American people remained steadfast in 

their resolve to solve the great moral-religious issue of the day 

and did so "in the love of* * * [their] fellow men and in the fear 

of God," then "the Union vri.ll survive you and me and your posterity 

for a thousand yearsjj. ie instrument most suitable to assure this 

end was the Bible; for as Seward wrot€>i 

I know not how long a republican government can flourish among 
V tt great people who have not the Bible; the experiment has never 
been tried; but this I do know, that the existing government 
>••••'- of this country never oould have had existence but for the 

Bible* And, further, I do in my conscience believe that if^~~ 

> at every decade of years, a copy of the Bible oould be found in 
every family of the land, its republican institutions would be 
perpetual** 0 

: y With the moral righteousness of an Old Testament prophet 
Seward held that Americans "should rise to the sublime conviction 
that Providence has spread around* • *[them] an immense territory 
to improve, to cultivate, and to make the abode of peace, of scienoe, 
and of liberty*"^* Material greatness Americans shall aohieve, Seward 
exclaimed, but he warned that they "shall not be judged" by this; 
rather they "shall be judged by the indelible impression" they "shall 
have left upon the moral condition" of the nation* Therefore, he 
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as our influence may go In forming the character of the age in 
which wo live, let not the discovery of these relics recall the 
memory of a people who acquired wealth without vd.3dom, and 
enjoyed the luacury that it brought, reckless of their responsibility 
to posterity and manlclnd; but let it rather call forth a tribute 
of gratitude to oiar memories, the most valuable of all posthumous 
fame, as men who employed the unparalleled prosperity that God 
had given them, in enlarging the base, and adding numerous and 
more splendid oolumns to the temple of civil and religious 

liberty ♦•^{3 

Material progress was a necessary ingredient to national 
greatness; but it had to be counterbalanced by morality and public 
virtue* The course of the nation, if it were to achieve empire, 
had to be directed along strong and rigid moral guideposts within a 
predetermined Divine plan* National greatness could be assured 
only by fulfilling this plan* Material progress which abounded in 
America was not the absolute criterion of greatness, but rather 
adherence to the belief that "true greatness or glory, whether of 
individuals or of nations, is justly measured, not by the territory 
they oompass, or the wealth they accumulate, or the fear they inspire, 
but by the degree in which they promote the accomplishment of that 
great and beneficent design of the Creator of the universe*” 146 
Empire, civilization, and human progress were "only the following of 
an endless chain, suspended from the throne of God* The links of 
that chain are infinite in number* The human hand can grasp only 
one of them at once*” 147 Until a "national mind” could grasp this 
concept and also hold the belief with "spiritual conviction" that 
God required from man the practice of virtue, then, "it must ever 
oontinue to revolve in a condition of uncertainty and doubt about the 












providential appointments of good and evil, whioh render it inoapable 
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of a firm advanoe in. knowledge end civilization," and hence empire# 

Religion and morality were, therefore, olosely related to 

civilisation, progress, and empire in Seward’s theory of expansion# 

National virtue had to be renewed and knowledge continually advanced* 
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If not, the nation "must perish#'® For the United States, moral 

self-regeneration was important because in Seward’3 mind God had 

created this nation and its institutions for the sole purpose of 

bringing democracy and freedom to the world# Americans were charged 

with a messianic mission and as an instrument of God were obliged 

by Divine Writ to lead a moral crusade- 

to take up the oroes of republicanism and bear it before the 
nations, to fight its earliest battles, to enjoy its earliest 
triumphs, to illustrate its purifying and elevating virtues, 
and by our courage and resolution, our moderation and our 
magnanimity, to oheer and sustain its future followers through 
thei baptism of blood and the martyrdom of fire# A mission so 
noble and benevolent demands a generous and self-denying 
enthusiasm# Our greatness is to be won by beneficence without 

ambition#*^ 

In the final analysis, therefore, while the nation had all 
the physioal attributes to insure empire—a vigorous and resilient 
constitutional and political uystems on abundance of natural giftsj 
an expanding economy! potentially, a sound social order except for 
slavery; and a promising intellectual life—yet, the most dynamic 
drive for the expansion of America was ideological, that is, a strong 
moral compulsion to fulfill God’s preordained plan for the salvation 
of all mankind through the establishment of an ideal empire of liberty 
and democracy on this continent# 








CHAPTER II 


SEWARD AND EXPANSION BEFORE 1861 

Opposition to the Expansion of the South and Slavery 
However idealistic Seward’s philosophy of expansion may appear 
to have been* nevertheless, in going from precept to practice he was 
very muoh of a political realist. By and large political motivations 
in the narrowest sense underlay his views on expansion. This was 
particularly true during the period prior to the Civil War when the 
most prominent political question facing the nation was slavery. 

Were it not for the fact that this question was directly related ^ 
to the expansion of the nation and thus to political power, doubtless, 
it would not have held so commanding a position in the political arena, 
But, slavery and expansion were closely interrelated and here lay 
■ probably the greatest dilemma for an ardent expansionist such as 
Seward: He opposed slavery and thus oould not escape the iron logio 
of’opposing Southern expansion. 

In the 1840 f s and 1860Southern expansion dominated the 
political scene. Territorial contiguity with the declining Spanish- 
American empire had largely predetermined the southwestward direction 
of American expansion. Yet, the slave question complicated this 
otherwise dearly discernible march of empire since Southern ex¬ 
pansion meant extension of slavery. Many Americans were not pre¬ 
pared, however, to aooept this development, and Seward was among those 
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who had serious reservations* Nonetheless, inexorable forces were at 
work which predestined the clash of imperial interests between the 
United States and the remaining and the former Spanish colonies, 
forces whioh, Seward clearly understood and described as the general 
hemispheric “decolonization,* 5 the “decay of Spanish American power,“ 
and the expansion of the 5,1 Anglo American Race. 5 *’*’ Mexioo vras the 
oenter of gravity in the conflict of these forces, sinoe as a 
practical matter it was the vestibule to the expansion of America , s 
southern empire. According to Seward, the singularly preeminent idea 
in Mexioan-Awierioan relations was “the idea of national aggrandize- 
ment. Yet, Sevrard, though he was deeply impressed by Prescott*s 

«X 

Conq u est of Mexioo , 0 and was genuinely sympathetic with the Mexican 
people, held out little hope for their “youthful state** whioh he ^ 
said in 1845 was “now declining, to dissolution*** '“Mexico was the 
sickly ohild of the old Age of Spain,** he observed. Amerioa would 
“acquire Texas and California, he predicted, and sinoe all Spanish 
Amerioa was “in its dotage,* 5 it would all have “to be regenerated 

by being brought up like Mexioo by the United States and recolonized 
by’the Anglo American Raoo.**^ 

, The first practical test of Seward r s expansionism came with 
the annexation of Texas, the first great territory to be acquired 
from Mexico. Seward opposed the annexation with the dedicated zeal 
of a crusader, and his opposition was fixed in political terms, that 
is, opposition to the expansion of slavery. In the campaign of 1844 
Seward vigorously attacked the proposal for annexation, pleading that 
it would "cost a war with Mexico,” an “unjust.** war, Seward called it, 
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that would ”extend the slave-trade and the slave-piracy” and bring 
down upon America the deprecations of Europe and South America and 
the condemnation of ”the Almighty# n War was the 11 game of Kings—of 
despots,” Seward declared , end not of democracies, particularly, 

’•not of the demooraoy of the American states” where men would not 
forego the ”bl©ssings of peace, freedom, knowledge, religion, and 
virtue” in order to ”porpetuate and extend the domain of slavery*" 6 
Yet, Seward tried to resolve the dilemma of opposing both 
slavery and national aggrandisement by resorting to a subtly 
contrived interpretation# He opposed the expansion of slavery, but 
he made the fine, and artificial, distinction of not opposing the acqui¬ 
sition of new territories as such# Early in 1844, he advised that 
the Whigs should place their opposition to the annexation of Texas 
not upon territorial expansion per so , but rather n ’solely on the 
grounds of opposition to Slavery#” 6 Seward expanded upon this 
subtle distinction in a speech in Yates County during the campaign# 
Referring to ”our democratic oonfederative principle” and its 
adaption to the expansion of ”our jurisdiction indefinitely,” Seward 
raised the question whether America had not reached the maximum 
physical size sufficient to support the population of the future 
and keep it "comfortably lodged under on© national roof#” Seward 
■would not, however, ”stand on this objection#” He would "consent 
that our eagle be sent abroad to gather in the nations on the 
American continent,” but, he deolaredi "Only let not the eyes of 
our noble bird be hoodwinked, end hi# legs encumbered with ohains and 
manacles# Let him go forth like the Roman eagle, the true bird of 
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Jove, a harbinger of freedom and civillization." 

Annexation of Texas came and with it the Mexican War which 
Seward had predicted*® Emotionally, intellectually, and morally, he 
was committed to oppose the war* To him, it was an "unjust war." 

But, politically, he determined early to follow a patriotic line. "We 
go for the country, at all events," he wrote Thurlow Weed, his life¬ 
long friend and political mentor. "The war will be ended the sooner, 
and the more safely," he counseled, "if we do not fall into the folly 
of faction." In his personal life, however, Seward could not be 
quite so dispassionate an observer and In fact underwent the severest 
trials. His youngest son, Augustus, was engaged in this war which 

10 

Seward»s wife, Frances, opposed with, almost pathological intensity. 
Yet, Seward did not succumb to these domestic pressures of anxiety 
and despair nor did he "fall into the folly of faction" as many of his 
political brethren had done. Rather, like John Quincy Adams, who 
greatly influence Seward»e expansionist ideas, Seward took the larger 
view of possibilities of territorial acquisitions which were sure to 
result from the war. The question was seriously entertained in 
Washington whether or not to absorb all of Mexico. A determining 
factor was the matter of loglstioal support for the armed forces} 
that is, whether the mission of the army was no longer restricted to 
"retain" Mexico "temporarily," but rather, as Seward remarked, "if 
it be to denationalize that ill fated Republic." All Whigs, Seward 
wrote to Weed, "but one are opposing to taking the whole of Mexico." 
That one, Seward said, was Adams. Aooording to Seward, Adams thought 
that conquest was "inevitable" and even speculated "how to procure the 












incorporation of Mexico as a part of this Republic instead of governing 
her by a military Despotism*** In Seward’s judgment, Adams was ’’only 
seeing now what they will see six months a year hence,** adding: “Few 
men have the oapaoity of taking in at once and immediately, a prospect 
so vast as this conquest of Mexico opens to our vision* n ^ 

It would thus seem that Seward had actually two thoughts on 
the oonquest of Mexico* Despite the faot that he had often referred 
to the war as "unjust” and “immoral* 1 and the entire undertaking a 

national divergence, ^ he could not, nevertheless, close his mind 

/. 

to the possibility that here was a ohano© to acquire a great expanse 
of territory at one thrust* It is conceivable that Sexvard had actually 
disoussed with John Quincy Adams devices for acquiring the territory 
and yet restricting slavery within it* At any rate, Seward was con¬ 
vinced that some territory should be aoquired* The following statement 
presumably by Seward made probably in 1848 bears out this conclusion: 

• The subject of an extension of the Territory of the United States 
is rendered one of absorbing interest by the conjunction in which 
we are placed© I cannot but hope that the Mexican Government will 
soon see the hopelessness of further resistance and will offer 
.yy,,.suoh terms of peace as the United States can accept* In that case 
^ this question now of vital interest will have passed before the 
:.{;/=* eleotion shall occur* 

Should it happen otherwise and should it devolve on another 
administration to determine the terms of peace, it may be observed 
that since something is confessedly due to us from Mexico and she 
oan only* « *make an offer [of] indemnity in territory, no on© 
will expect that all the domain we have oonquered will be 
relinquished. Certainly no one denies not the integrity and 
■Vv-Vv: security of our Republic should be* • ♦ [illegible, possibly 
“presumed**] would insist on retaining the whole of Mexico that 
has been conquered* I trust that it is practicable to obtain from 
Mexico a cession of k part of her territory which are not essential 
to her own security or welfare and yet would be a great commercial 
advantage to us© This seems to be all that is desirable for us to 
obtain* An equivalent might be paid for so much as the value of 
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the country to be ceded should exceed on ^ust claims upon that 
Republio* And I am sure that every citizen in estimating the 
amount of that equivalent would tend to put it at such a sum as. 
would illustrate the moderation and magninimity of our country* 15 

Whatever political or philosophic motivations compelled Seward 
to advocate acceptance of some Mexican territory at that time, he 
remained in the X860 f s an ardent foe of Southern expansion* Whenever 
the occasion arose in the Senate, he rallied the anti-slave forces 
and with his rapier-like rhetoric resisted schemes for acquisition of 
territory at the expense of Mexico or other areas of Spanish-Amerioa 
as in the case of Cuba* With unflinching constancy he pressed the 
line that he wanted ”no more Mexican wars, no more lust of conquest, 
no more of seizing the unripened fruit, which, if left alone, would of 
itself fall into our hands• ” The Federal Government, he contended 
should be brought ”at onoe to its responsibility to the people,” 
adding that 11 the people shall know what it costs them to indulge it 
in wars of conquest* M ^ 

Even when Southern acquisitions could be attained without 
oonfliot, Seward resisted. When the treaty concluding the Gadsden 
Purohase was being debated in the Senate, Seward led the opposition* 15 
And when the question of acquiring a right-of-way through Mexico at the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec for the construction of a railroad was being 
considered in the Senate in February 1863, he likewise resisted* 

Such a right-of-way as proposed in the Senate resolution, Seward 
declared, would open the way for the acquisition of the states of Vera 
Cruz and Oaxaoa through which the railroad would pass* ”lf you take 
■those two states,” he asked, *Vill you leave the remaining twenty 



















states of Mexico?" And continuing, he raised the question! ,f Will the 
other twenty oonsent to remain out of the Amerioan nation, when you 
have taken the two principal states, and have out off their communi¬ 
cations with the Caribbean sea and the Pacific ooean?" "Not a day, tt 
he responded. "Will you consent that anybody else shall have them?" 
"Nox you," he contended. "Will they oonsent that anybody else shall 
have them?" he queried. "Not they," and, he concluded! "So you will 
have Mexico.". Seward then raised questions as to whether the new 

states would be governed as free states or slave states or even 

„/ 
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by military administration. He raised also the fearful spectre of 
plunging "the Union into convulsion” by upsetting the balance of 
states. Mexico, he contended, could not govern itself; how then, 
he asked could it be better governed after annexation? Problems 
arising out of 1 military occupation would also be considerable, he 
argued, declaring that Amerioan armies of occupation would visit upon 
the Mexioans the same "disastrous drama of anarohy, civil war, 
desolution, and ruin at home," as their own armies. Seward concluded 
his argument with the following hope of future annexation: 

_ yy-\ ! j •• •• 

.These are no idle questions. They are coming upon us, and they 
"P'"-- will be here when Mexico, exhausted by internal factions, and 
by resistance to your own aggressions, shall implore you to give 
• her rest, and peace, and safety, by admitting her to your 
confederacy, as before long, in any' event, she surely must and 
will do. That time is coming soon enough without hastening it. 
Why hasten it? You answer that you want a passage aoross the 
v continent by way of Tehuantepec. Have you not more passages 
already aoross your own domain to open, than you can open in 
rv • twenty-five years? Have you not more lend already than you can 
people in fifty years? Have you not more gold and silver than 
you can dig in a hundred years? These dangers are real, but 
only real if precipitated. Time will speedily fill the regions 
which you already possess with a homogeneous population, and 
homogeneous states; yet even long before that event, so soon to 















arrive, shall have come, this nation will have acquired such 
magnitude, such consistency, such strength, such unity, such 
'r:,empire, that Mexico, with her one million of whites, her two 
millions of mixed races, and her five millions of Aateos and 
other aboriginals, can be received and absorbed without disturbing 
the national harmony, impairing the national vigor, or even check- 
in£, for a day, the national progress 

So confident was Seward of future American aggrandizement in 
Mexico that he predicted as early as 1858 that if slavery could be 
confined "within itisi present ample boundaries, giving it no further 
room nor verge," then, he exclaimed, "the capital of this country may 
remain whore it is, but the centre of the Union will fall nearer the 
valley of Mexico than the valley of the Mississippi. 1 * At that time, 
Seward said, the "federal authority will grasp the equator on the one 
side, and the northern pole cn the other." 17 

Advocacy of Expansion Northward and Westward 
The political character of Sewards expansionism in the prewar 
period had, however, another twist t While Seward opposed Southern 
expansion, he pressed hard for expansion northward and westward, clearly 
as a counterweight to the expanding slavooraoy* Apparently, his views 
on the Oregon question were determined by this political objective. 

When the question was a matter of national debate, Seward expressed the 
view that it was "right, as it is wise, to cement an alliance with the 
West" and forego support of the Southern Whigs. Seward thus seemed to 
concur in the belief of John Quincy Adeuns and the anti-slavery Whigs 
who would not oppose the acquisition of free territory. 18 

Particularly in the case of Canada, Seward was insistent that 
Northerners should look northward for a fertile field for expansion. 




















He had long predicted that n our population is destined to roll its 
resistless waves to the ioy barriers of the north/ and to encounter 
Oriental oivilization on the shores of the Pacific* 11 ^ At the time 
when the Texas issue dominated the political scene,, Seward countered 
with the argument that the North should compensate losses to the South 
by expanding into Canada, If it were more territory Americans wanted, 
Seward asked, 

what say the Texas party to going northward? We already enjoy a 
monopoly of the great river of the west and of its commerce. What 
say they now to the proposition of securing Canada* and making the 
St, Lawrence our own? its banks are destined to be the seat of a 
great and free empire, No slave ever breathed or can breathe in 
c;: a that high and glorious temperate latitude, Ayi but Canada would 
involve us in war. Well* we are prepared for that, if we are 
e.s ' prepared to annex Texas, But suppose that difficulty removed, what 
then? Why, Canada will c ost too much. Well, then, let us buy a 
■ , p art . We have twenty-five millions in hand to buy Texas, What~say 
you, gentlemen of the Texas party, to buying twenty-five millions* 
V.- worth of Canada now, and making new contracts for more as we ‘become 
able? NoJ no I you don’t want Canada at all. How absurd, then, 
is the pretence that you want Texas, or want indeed any more 
territory^ 0 

In 1885, Seward argued further that "Canada, lying eill along 
your northern borders, must not even be looked upon, le 3 t you may lust 
after it, while millions upon millions are lavished in war and di¬ 
plomacy to annex and spread slavery over Louisiana, Florida, Texas, 
Mexico, Cuba, and Central America,"*^ 

And a year later Seward urged his fellow New Yorkers in Oswego t 

Western New York needs, I think, a more full conception of its 
capacity for expansion. You will say, and will say truly, that 
Western New York is already expanded. But how far? It indeed 
reaches the sources of the Delaware, the Susquehanna, and the Ohio, 
on the South; and it has expanded over the delta constituted by 
the Lakes, the Ohio river, and the Mississippi, in the West, But 
this expansion has been accidental, resulting from necessity, and 
soaroely conducted with design. We have trusted our own expansion 
to chance, leaving Canada, whloh stretches from Ocean to Ooean, and 

















northward to the borders of the Temperate Zone, without a thought 
or a wish} while, to enable the Southern portion of our Republic 
. t to expand itself, we have aided in oonquering Texas, have purchased 
Florida and Louisana, and have taken California from Mexico by 
force* It seems never to have entered our thoughts that our 
ooramoroial and political systems must be extended somewhere, or 
e!Ue tho growth of the cities and towns of Western New York must 
be arrested# They are already as great and as populous as they 
; ;i ; , can be* if we are not to bring in new and distant regions to 

become tributary to them for manufactures and for commerce* It 
v •. seems equally to have never entered our thoughts that even our 
present position must become unsafe, unless we fortify it by 
establishing on a sure foundation our principles and polioies, in 
those regions whioh are already oonneoted with and tributary to us* 22 

r . * 

On many occasions in the Senate Seward spoke favorably of an¬ 
nexation of Canada.' 1 "I want to see Canada transferred from her false 
position in Europe,” he once said, ,f to her true position on this 
continent.” 2 ^ ^a^da was only a n nominal colony” of Great Britain 

a British province, he exclaimed, whioh was "already half annexed to 

oc 

the United States.” Unlike his forbears, however, Seward never 

believed Canada was worth a war. A war with Great Britain, he declared 

in a Senate speech on the fisheries question, 

would be a war which would result either in the independence of 
the British provinces, or in their annexation to the United 
States. I devoutly pray God that that consummation may oomej 
the sooner the better; but I do not desire it at the cost of 
war, or of injustice. I am content to wait for the ripened 
-fruit whioh must fall. 26 

In a Senate speech on January SI, 1856, Seward expressed much 
the same views when he said % 

Without any war on our part. Great Britain will wisely withdraw 
and disappear from this hemisphere within a quarter of a century 
—at least, within half a century. War might hasten, but might 
also delay it. • • .Canada cannot be conquered against her will# 

.... .She, cannot refuse if you tender her annexation on just terms, 
with indemnity for the struggle she may expeot with Great 
Britain# 2 7 ; • 
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Yet, th© dilemma that slavery posed for Seward, the ex¬ 
pansionist, was oonfounded still further by his belief that 

28 

Canadians , who "certainly neither envy nor love us were re¬ 
pelled from joining the Union because of slavery* According to 
Seward, "New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Canada* • *are doubtless 
very desirable, but we have patiently waited for them, and are now 
likely to wait until they oan be acquired without receiving slavery 

' . 1 O Q 

with them, or extending it over them*" American policy should be 
"to propitiate & secure the alliance of Canada while she is yet 
young and unconscious of its future* w Yet, instead, it rejects and 
spurns "vigorous perenial and ever growing Canada" while seeking 
"to establish feeble states out of the decaying Spanish provinces 
of the coast & in the islands of the Gulf of Mexico*" "I shall not 
live to see it," ho warned, 

but the man is already born who will see the United States mourn 
over this tremendous folly, which is only preparing the way for 
ultimate dangers & downfalls All southern political stars must 
• set, though many times they rise again with diminished splendor* 
But those which illumine.t© the Pole, remain forever shining 
forever increasing in splendor. 



• Appeals to American Nationalism 

In 1860, Seward’s expansionist views were still calculated 
largely in political terms* The slave issue had brought the oontest 
for the balance of national power to a critical point* The incom¬ 
patible opposites of expansion of slavery on the one hand and 
expansion of the area of freedom on the other were deadlocked in a 
struggle for power and survival. In the Presidential campaign of 1860 
Seward sublimated the issue of national expansion as a means to divert 
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the attention of the people from disunion and war to focus it on the 
higher pursuits of progress and achievement of a great national destiny* 
Repeatedly, he appealed to the national instincts of Americans for 
union and empire over prevailing narrower sectional attitudes* Indeed, 
this was the main burden of all his major campaign speeches* And yet, 
despite the essentially political character of his pleas, Seward, 
nevertheless, transcended practical politics and giving full rein to 
his imagination prophesied what amounted to the fulfillment of his 

expansionist philosophy* 

/ 

According to Seward, the United States was destined to be a 

great “free and federal empire“ whose “arches shall span the North 

31 

Amerioan continent, M and whose domain would eventually extend from 
the Arctic through Latin America to Cape Horn* In St* Paul, Minnesota, 
Seward made this prophecy* 

Standing here and looking far off into the northwest, I see the 
Russian as he busily oooupies himself in establishing seaports 
and towns and fortifications, on the verge of this continent, 
as the outposts of St* Petersburg, and I can say, “Go on, and 
build up your outposts all along the coast up even to the 
Arctic ocean—they will yet become the outposts of my country 
—monuments of the civilization of the United States in the 
northwest*” So I look off on Prinoe Rupert's lend and Canada, 

’ and see there an ingenious, enterprising and ambitious people, 
occupied with bridging rivers and constructing canals, railroads 
and telegraphs, to organize and preserve great British provinces 
north of the great lakes, the St* Lawrence, and around the 
shores of Hudson bay, and I am able to say, “it is very well, 
you are building excellent states to be hereafter admitted into 
the American Union•“ I can look southwest and see, amid all 
the convulsions that are breaking the Spanish American republics, 
and in their rapid decay and dissolution, the preparatory stage 
for their reorganization in free, equal a^d self-governing 
members of the United States of America. 

A month and one half later Seward declared in a speech at 
Seneca Falls, New York that the American people would 
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see Canada and all British America to the shores of Hudson Bay, 
and Russian America to Behrings Straits, and Spanish America to 
the Isthmus of Panama, and perhaps to Cape Horn, all ooming into 
this republic as they would come, voluntarily, as they could not 
be kept from ooming—it would require the sword to prevent,—-if 
you would only admit them as equal states and oarry to them the 
blessings of your free states but not the curse of slave states* 

Powerful historical foroos were at work in the Hew World that 

held real promise for the building of an Amerioan empire* Our imperial 

legaoy was predestined, according to Seward* u It is not our choice,” 

he told the citizens of Lawrence, Kansas, 

that our lot as a people is cast upon a continent, and that we are 
so constituted that in spite of ourselves we must become, sooner 
or later, the possessors of the whole continent of North America, 
from Hudson f s bay to the gulf of Mexico, from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic ooast* Franoe and Spain and Croat Britain, who formerly 
occupied vast possessions on this continent, have been gradually 
■ giving way, retiring* Every year they are weaker, and it is only 
a question of fifty or one hundred years, before we shall be ^ 
masters of the Amerioan confederacy or republic, over all this* 

Seward had long been oonvinoed that early acquisitions from 

Franoe and Spain set into motion pent up energies of national expansion 
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w an expansion to be afterwards indefinitely continued* n And it was 
his firm conviction that the TJhited States was destined to ”add 
conquest to conquest for resistance to our ambition daily grows more 
and more impossible, until we surpass in extent and apparent strength 
the greatest empires of ancient and modern times* • <► * ,t36 












CHAPTER III 


jr } :^/s. 

SEWARD AND EXPANSION DURING THE CIVIL WAR 

Continued Appeals to Amerioan Nationalism 
; In the period of the Civil War Seward's expansionist ideas 
were rooted entirely in strategic and political motivations* And* 
by and large his attitudes toward expansion were moderate , even 
cautious* Seward's appeals to Amerioan nationalism in the campaign 
of 1860 caused him great embsirrassment early in this period, and it 
was with great difficulty that he tried to extricate himself 
gracefully from their implications* Yet, it was probably not until 
the Trent Affair at the end of 1862 that he seriously sought to 
quiet the excited fears of the British and Canadians that his specu¬ 
lations on the ultimate American absorption of the British provinces 
had oaused* Prom then on, and particularly at the close of the war, 
Seward exercised consummate restraint and moderation® 

• To sublimate the domestic crisis by appeals to American 
nationalism was a continuing and vital part of Seward r s thought in 
early 1861* His speech in the Senate of January 12 was a dramntio 
invocation for Americans to ponder the consequences of disunion* 

He posed the question simply: empire or national disintegration; 
progress or national decline®. The choice before the Amerioan people 
was whether for the purpose of peace and war and generally Enlarge¬ 
ment of empire w it would be better if the Republic were to continue 
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under its present constitution or "divide themselves into separate 
confederacies or states*" Union 3 he said, was the instrument of 
national greatness? it "makes peace the habit of the American people*" 
But, he warned, "from the sad experience of other nations," dis¬ 
integration, disunion, "once begun, inevitably continues until even 

1 

the greatest empire orumbles into many parts*" For, as he lamenteds 

2 

"VUlien once the guardian angel has taken flight, everything is lost*" 
Disunion would bring to an end the American Republic, "the towering 
national greatness of all the world," because "dissolution would not 
only arrest but extinguish the greatness of our country*" And he 
predicted* "JSfo petty confederacy that shall follow the United States 

3 

oan prolong, or even renew, the majestic drama of national progress*" 
Concluding, Seward exclaimed* 

This Union has not yet accomplished what good for mankind was 
■ manifestly designed by Him who appoints the seasons and prescribes 
the duties of states and empires* Uo; if it were cast down by 
faction to-day, it would rise again and reappear in all its 
■t majestic proportions to-morrow* It is the only government that 
oan stand here* Wool woei to the man that madly lifts its hand 
.. against it* It shall oontlmue and endure; and men, in after 
times, shall declare that this generation, which saved the Union 
,v- from such sudden and unlooked-for dangers, surpassed in magna¬ 
nimity even that one which laid its foundations in the eternal 
• -principles of liberty, justice and humanity * 4 

Seward*s appeals to nationalism, however, reaohed the most 
extreme point in his "Thoughts" to the President* In this memorandum 
Seward advised the President* 

I would demand explanations from Spain and France, cate¬ 
gorically, at once* 

I would ask explanations from Great Britain and Russia, and 
send agents into Canada, Mexico, and Central America to rouse a 
vigorous continental spirit of independence on this oontinent 
against European intervention* 











And, if satisfactory explanations are not received from Spain 
and France, 

Would convene Congress and declare war against them. * . . 5 

The question first arises, did Seward have expansionist motives 
in this proposal? Defeat of the European powers, if possible, would 
undoubtedly have forced their withdrawal from America, thus placing the 
United States at the head of an enlarged confederation of states in 
this Hemisphere* However, in. all probability he did not have expansion 
in mind since the question of immediate concern was national unity 
and not national expansion, at least in the short range* Besides, 
were a war to break out on the scale Seward proposed—assuming that 
he really intended that it should—the United States probably could 
never have won against such odds, and as a consequence there might well 
have been, a diminution rather than expansion of America* But, is it 
not possible that Seward regarded the call for a foreign war purely a 
weapon of psychologioal warfare, the primary objective of which was 
to create an artificial situation that would arouse the deeper in¬ 
stincts of American nationalism and submerge the slave issue in an 
upsurge of national passion, hoping in that way to counteract the 
secessionist movement and cool the already exoited emotions of both 
the Horth and South for even a little while? Rightly or wrongly, 

Seward felt that secession was a momentary passion, a delusion that 
oould not withstand the logio and force of calm debate. Time could 
conceivably be won by a diversion, time whioh vrould permit the working 
out of a oompromise, thus prOSez'ving the Union and enabling America 
to continue its inarch toward empire that he had long predicted* 6 










Attempted Acquisitions of Northern Mexico 

When hopes for peace were irretrievably lost and oivll war had 

broken out, Seward was faoed with a dual seourity problem along the 

Mexican border t the menaoe of Confederate aggression against a 

weakened and disordered Mexico, and foreign intervention from Europe 

in open defiance of the Monroe Dootrine* The problem was basically 

a political and strategio onej it centered upon the necessity of 

shoring up Mexico to resist Southern territorial ambitions and to 

prevent any European power from establishing a permanent protectorate 

thereThe proposed solution to this problem directly involved plans 

for acquisition of Mexioan territory* 

1 Early in April 1861, Seward was acutely aware of the Confederate 

desire, as he wrote Thomas Corwin, the American Minister to Mexico, 

"to seek strength and aggrandizement for themselves by oonquests in 

Mexico and other parts of Spanish America* 11 Reports to the Department, 

ho said, had indicated that "citizens of California' 1 were actively 

7 

planning an "invasion of the State of Sonora• ,1 

Seward’s apprehension of Southern machinations in Northern 
Mexloo were not unfounded* On April 1, 1861, Matias Romero, the 
Mexican Minister to the United States, had informed the Secretary 
that a filibustering campaign was being staged in California for the 
purpose of seizing the peninsula of Lower California* Apparently, 

not fully satisfied by Sewaru’s reassuranoes "to exeroise renewed and 

\ 
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increased vigilance to prevent the departure of such expeditions," 
the Mexican Minister proposed that the United States and Mexico 
negotiate a treaty "whloh shall guarantee the boundaries of the 












Mexican Republio as now agreed upon to be marked out and recognized 
and which shall prevent the introduction and spreading of Slavery 
in Mexican territory*” 3 '*'’ 1 One of the principal factors causing 
Romero»s alarm was Paragraph 2 , Section 3 of Article rV of the 
Confederate Constitution adopted on March 11* Aoeording to the 
stipulations in this Article, States were authorized to acquire new 
territory provided that in all territory acquired in the future the 
institution of slaver^ as it existed in the Confederate States would 
be recognized and protected by Congress and by the Territorial 
Governments*^ 

Significantly, Seward who had for many years believed that 
the South M had long cherished a design to dismember the Union and 
build up a new Confederacy around the Gulf of Mexico, 1,12 did not 
respond enthusiastically to Romero's proposal, declaring only that 
it ’’would be unprofitable for this Government to discuss with you 
the objects, purposes and plans of that portion of the citizens of 
the United States ta£io are engaged in the attempt to subvert the 
constitution and effect a dissolution of the Union, even although it 
should be believed that beyond those designs so injurious to our own 
country they contemplate also aggressions against Mexico. tt The 
Secretary referred obliquely to the fact that Corwin had already been 
given ’Very liberal instructions and ample power” to deal with subjects 
of mutual interest between the two governments* 3,3 

> ' ; - I 

Be that as it may, it was hardly likely that Seward would have 
consented to a stipulation which would circumscribe future American 
expansion southward• Romero*s very constricting proposal was directed 
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primarily at the expansion of slavery, but it also suggested as part 
of the premise in the negotiation, recognition of the status quo of 
boundaries "now agreed upon to be marked out*" Seward had other 
plans for Mexioo, especially those states along the north frontier* 
Prom Mexioo, Corwin began reporting to the Department his 
estimates of the fast-deteriorating politioal situation* Apparently, 
Corwin was impressed by a letter from Thomas Sprague, the late United 
States Commercial Agent at La Baz, Lower California, in whioh the 
latter reoommended the direot seizure of lower California—purchase 

was highly unlikely, he advised—as a elf-protection against the 

; ' 1 • 14 

"designs of the Secessionists« n On the basis of this report 

Corwin reoommended that some action ought to be taken to head off 

Confederate designs* No other power than Mexico should hold Lower 

California, he said, because were any other power hostile to 

Amerioan interest to establish themselves there, "it could work 

inoaloulable mischief to our Pacific trade, and in many ways embarass 

our States and Territories on that coast*" Corwin asked for in- 

■ is 

otruotions on the course he should pursue. 

Seward did not have to wait for Corwin^ appraisal whioh was 
received in the Department on June 14, 1861, since it appears that 
Sprague was sufficiently farsighted, and apprehensive of the 
potential danger of the situation, to send a copy of his letter to 
Corwin directly to the Secretary* Thus, on June 3, 1861, the 
Secretary, forewarned, wrote Corwin definite instructions based 
partly upon intelligence fro hr Sprague* "Information whioh wears an 
air of authenticity," he wrote, 
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i S leads us to apprehend that a design exists on the part of the 
insurgents of this country to gain possession of the peninsula 
4 -. of Lower California, to out off our commerce with Mexico, to 
seize the Panama steamers and, with the aid of the treasure so 
to bo acquired, to extend their conquests to Sonora and Chihuahua* 
The design is understood to embrace an ultimate absorption of 
all Mexico* We are informed that the native born population of 
' California would to a man join the invaders in suoh a oase* 

The Secretary pointed out that the oommandors of the armed 
forces on land and sea would bo instructed to prevent ’’this threatened 
violation of the territory and sovereignity of Mexico*” Corwin was 
asked to bring the subject at once to the notice of the Mexican 
Govemaent* Seward then spelled out in greater detail his plan, at 
the heart ivf which was a proposal for the purchase of Lower California 
”You will invoke,” he said, the ”energetio and vigorous efforts” of 
the Mexican Government ”to the defence of its own sovereignty in the 
peninsula*” and, continuing, he declared! 

Secondly, you will assure that Government of the oordial 
c cooperation of this Government and will ask its consent, if there 
shall be need for the intervention of our forces, so far as to 
. prevent the invasion by the insurgent citizens of this country 
from being made effectual - it being in no oaso the purpose of 
this government to retain any possession or exercise any political 
authority within the limits of Mexico beyond the defeat of the 
. 5 .! designs before described* 

Thirdly, the United States do not desire to acquire any part 
of Mexico* They would however purchase Lower California or any 
. part of it in preference to seeing it inevitably fall into the 
hands of the insurrectionary party of this country by puroh&se 
:, - or by conquest* 

Guarding the proposition with this explanation sincerely made 
not less for the interest of Mexico than for our.own, you may say 
to the Mexican Government that if it despair of retaining the 
region in question and proposes to sell it, and will name the 
price, we will consider the question of purchase*16 

.Apparently, nothing came of Seward r s proposition* Even before 
receiving the Secretary's laatruotion No* 8 , Corwin advised the Depart- 
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mdnt that the sale of territory was n the last expedient to which this 
government will resort,** adding* ^Perhaps it would be refused under 
any circumstances 

By this time, however, the situation had become further 
complicated by the imminence of intervention in Mexioo by Franoe, 

Great Britain, and Spain to force the Mexican Government to pay ite 
debts* No longer did the fear of Southern aggression against Mexioo 
dominate the thinking in the State Department} rather the great 
problem now was the threat of foreign intervention* The solution 
to this problem decided upon by the Administration in effect 
broadened the previous plan to acquire Lower California for all 
practical purposes to include the states of Northern Mexioo* Outright 
purchase was not the means to achieve this end as was the case in 
Seward<s plan to acquire Lower California; rather a more subtle device 
was used which briefly was, to loan the necessary amount of money to 
Mexico in order to satisfy its creditors and thus stave off foreign 
intervention. For the seourity of this loan Mexioo was to mortgage 
its northern provinces. In the event that Mexioo could not pay the 
loan within the stipulated time—end it was confidently held in some 
American circles that Mexioo could not—the United States would then 
foreclose and assume title to the territory* 

First to suggest this proposition was Corwin# On June 29, 1861 
he reported extensively to Seward on the "state of great disorder 5 * in 
Mexico• Exhausted after forty years of internal oonfliot, Mexico, he 
said, had been forced to look abroad for foreign aid. Franoe and 
England pressed their claims, he continued, rather than assist Mexico* 
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Corwin seriously believed that both nations sought to establish a 
proteotorate over Mexioo* Reports indicated* he vrent on* that ’’there 
is notone dollar from day to day in the treasury.” Nonetheless* 

Corwin did not despair of the "final triumph of free government” in 
distracted Mexico. There were signs* though few* of regeneration. 

In the light of these facts Corwin expressed the hope that the Depart¬ 
ment would instruct him to negotiate a treaty ”whloh for ample equiva¬ 
lents may stipulate for the payment by us of a sum varying from five 
to ten millions in money or United States stock to be paid in in¬ 
stalments to this government.” Such a treaty* he said* would enable 
Mexioo ”to keep on foot a sufficient force to save it from ultimate 

subjugation* perhaps to one of these European monarchies* or it may 
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be from a partition of its territory amongst them all.” 

During the month that followed affairs in Mexioo became 
further complicated when the Mexioan Government issued a deoree 
suspending payment of all debts due from the Government for a term 
of two years* In response the British and French Governments 
protested and took measures to sever diplomatic relations* According 
to Corwin's estimate of the affair, France and England intended 
either to frighten Mexioo into repealing the "obnoxious” decree or 
”take this step as the best and quickest means to initiate such 
movements as will end in possible occupation of the entire maratime 
frontier of the Republic* which would inevitably lead to the pos¬ 
session of the whole of the interior•” Corwin strongly urged that 
the Department consider whether Pif it be possible our duty and 
interest do not require of us to prevent the consignation of this 






















scheme*'* B,y assuming the interest on the debt of 2,000,000 at 3 percent 

per annum, the cost to tho United States would amount to a payment of 

less than $2,000,000 per year* Corwin raised the fearful spectre of 

the reduotion of American power in the event that Mexico became a 

European oolony and the Southern states won their independence* As 

security for a loan, Mexico would pledge, he said, r, all her publio 

lands and mineral rights in Lovrer California, Chihuahua, Sonora and 

Sinaloa, as well as her national faith for the payment of this 

guarantee ♦** Corwia added* 11 This would probably end in the cession 

of the sovereignty to us**' **It would be certain to end thus,** he 

continued, "if the money were net prompty paid as agreed on*" 

Corwin argued further that were this proposition carried forth 

all hope of extending the dominion of a separate southern 
?■ Republic in this quarter or in Central America would be ex¬ 
tinguished, and any further attempt in all time to come to 
establish European power on this continent would cease to oooupy 
tho minds of either Eagltfcnd or continental Europe • * 

Seward found this report gainfully interesting,'* and in a 
lengthy instruction, later cancelled but superceded by another, ex¬ 
pressed his views on the matter and authorized Corwin to negotiate a 
treaty* In the light of the decision to aid Mexico Seward set forth 
the following terms as & basis for negotiations* 

the President has determined to authorize and empower you and you 
are hereby authorized and empowered to negotiate a treaty with the 
Republic of Mexloo for the assumption by the Government of tho 
United States of the payment of the interest at three percent 
upon the funded debt of that country due to Mexican bondholders, 

• the principal of which is understood to be about sixty-two millions 
of dollars, for the term of five years from the date of the deoree 
recently issued by the Government of Mexico suspending such 
payment, provided that that Government will pledge to the united 
States its faith for the reimbursement of the money so to be paid 
with six per oent interest thereon, to be secured by a specifio 









lien up all putolio lands and mineral rights in the several 
Mexican States of Lower California, Chihuahua, Sonora end Sinaloa 
• the property so pledged to become absolute in the United States 
at the expiration of the term of six years from the time when 
the treaty shall go into effect if such reimbursement shall not 
have been made before that time* 

In the terms of reference for the negotiations Seward es¬ 
tablished two important reservations« Since the President had no 
Warrant in any preceding action of Congress or any manifestation of 
the popular will to expoot the public sanction of this negotiation , 11 
he said, the President noted upon his own responsibility at a moment 
of orisis* It was to be understood, therefore, that the President 
had to have the approval of the Senate for any agreement concluded* 
The second oonditioa required consent of France and, Great Britain 
"to forebear from resort to hostilities against Mexico" until after 
the treaty was submitted to the Senate, and "if ratified, then so 
long thereafter as the interest shall be punctually paid by the 
Government of the United States 

In the meantime the Secretary took steps to get the approval 
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of France and Great Britain for the proposed plan* ' 

Crisis in Mexioo beoame further exaoerbated by the growing 
threat of intervention demanding urgent aotion* Financial aid was 
needed immediately* According to Corwin, five or ten million dollars 
would relieve the Mexicans of the threat of intervention, enabling 
them to forestall any attempts to Mexioo a European protectorate* 

At the same time Mexioo would be sufficiently strong thereafter to 
hold at bay any Southern aggression* However, Mexico needed this 
money "at once," Corwin declared, and he pressed upon Seward the 
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urgency for a policy decision a a to whether the United States would 

agree to pay any sum t f say f rom five or six to tea millions of dollars , 
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on receiving for it stipulations of any kind from Mexioo * 11 

Seward did not look favorably upon Corwin's somewhat desperate 
request even on the basis of “any stipulation,* which oould be in¬ 
terpreted as meaning giving the Uhited States virtually a blank check* 
The Secretary doubted neither the wisdom nor the need of the proposal* 
However, such a request was, as Seward said, “at this time impossible•“ 
The cost of war preparations had already reached nearly #1,000,000 a 
day, he stated, adding* "We could not hope to satisfy the country 
that it would be expedient to send five or ten millions of money into 
Mexioo, until our own military and naval preparations should have been 
perfected, and we shall begin to see the insurreotion&ry movement 
distinctly reooil or subside** 1 Moreover, he feared that suoh a 
proposition would “encounter serious opposition” in the Senate* In 
view of these faotors, the Secretary declared that the first propo¬ 
sition set forth by Corwin seemed to be the “most feasible and 
expedient one*” 23 

In the meantime France, Britain, and Spain developed plans 
for intervening in Mexioo and forcing payment of their debts* Seward 
attempted to thwart preparations for the expedition by requesting the 
Allies to desist from intervention until the Corwin Plan oould be 
submitted to the Senate for ratification* The Secretary recognised 
intervention by the three powers as a right according to international 
custom of the time* but he clearly stated the policy of the Government 
when he deolared that the “United States, by reason of their position 






















as a neighbor of Mexico , doom it important to their own safety and 
welfare that no European or other foreign Power shall subjugate that 
country and hold it as a conquest, establishing there a Government 

2g 

of whatever form, independent of the voluntary ohoioe of its People* tt 

Failure of the Allies to aooede to Seward’s proposal left the 

Seoretaxy without any alternative course* He would not, as the 

British suggested, join the intervention which had already been 
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crystallized in formal convention* For Mexico, the situation had 
become desperate* Whatever could have been done to forestall inter¬ 
vention had been done* Events had now to run their course* Seward, 
operating within a restricted area of diplomacy, exhausted every 
devioe at his disposal to save the situation for Mexico, but his 
efforts had reaohod an impasse* Despondent over the turn of events 
and his powerlessness in the matter, Seward wrote Charles B’ranois 
Adams, the American Minister in London* n I am unable to see at this 
moment what course we can take to afford relief or security to 
Mexico * n ^ 

.On November 29, 1861, Corwin reported to Seward that he had 
negotiated a preliminary treaty with the Mexicans for a loan of 
16,000,000 payable in monthly installments of $600,000* Corwin went 
beyond Seward’s original instructions and accepted as security the 
Mexican pledge of all public lands, mineral rights, and ohuroh 
property* A further loan of $4,000,000 was also negotiated payable 
under similar conditions and pledged by the same security* 

Owing to the rejection of the English treaty, Corwin did not 
oonolude the negotiations but sent a copy of the treaty to the Depart- 



















ment with a request for instructions. 5 *®' 

In the meantime the Allies pressed forward with their plans 

for intervention* Finally, on February 19, 1862 at Soledad they 

oonoluded a preliminary agreement with the Juarez Ofovernment 

recognizing that Government, disclaiming all designs on Mexioo, and 

calling for negotiations at Orizaba for settlement of their olairna* 

The Orizaba Conference in April proved to be a complete failure* 

The Allied coalition thereafter dissolved, each nation deciding to 

go its own way* Britain and Spain withdrew their troops from Mexioo, 

leaving Frano© at liberty to seek its own ends* Despite pledges to 

the American Government preserving Mexican independence, the French 

proceeded with plans to establish a monarchy by reinforcing their 

military foroes, advancing ©gainst the Juarez Government and making 

general preparations directed at creating a new political system 
29 

in Mexico• 

Such was the background upon which was projected the de¬ 
nouement of Seward*s expansionist scheme in Mexioo* 

Notwithstanding the di6mal prospects for the future the 
Secretary pursued his general policy As manifested in the Corwin 
Plan with slightly abated enthusiasm* On January 24, 1862, Seward 
advised Corwin that the project for the treaty had been submitted 
to the Senate for its advioe M at the earliest possible day* H As 
yet, the Senate had not acted upon it due to the demands of domestic 
affairs together wifsh the lack of current information on conditions 

in Mexico* Under these oiroumstanoes Seward held further instructions 
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on the matter in abeyance* 



















In Mexico * the Corwin Plan ran into some complications* 

Neither the French nor the British felt it wise to negotiate 

* 

directly with the United States for payment of interest on the 
Mexioan debt* believing that such a oourse might inspire disagreement 
between them and the United States• In view of this the Mexioan 
Government asked Corwin if, for the sake of gaining peaoe, Mexico 
turned over its revenues for payment for the European debts, would 
the United States under these circumstances lend Mexioo the equiva¬ 
lent sum paid to its claimants • Believing the proposal within 
instructions from Seward, Corwin negotiated a projeot for a treaty 
which was acceptable to the Mexican Cabinet* Corwin later withdrew 
the treaty, however, until he had assurances that France, England, 
and Spain had reoeived satisfaction for their claims* When this 
was done, he intended to submit another treaty in substanoe the 
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same as the one already negotiated* 

Inasmuch as Senate aotion was still pending on the Corwin 
Plan, Seward believed that it would be best for Mexioo to conolude 
a treaty with the Allies* At such time if Mexioo still required 
American financial aid, the Secretary instructed Corwin to exercise 
his "beet discretion" in negotiating a treaty which would be helpful 
to Mexioo and "as little embarrassing to our own oountry as possible*" 
Seward made it dear, however, that the Senate as well as the Ad¬ 
ministration would require the acoeptanoe of two principles as a basis 
for negotiations! First, that the aid given Mexico should be in the 
form of an assumption of payment on interest} secondly, that the aid 
"shall be guaranteed to be effectual in seouring Mexioo a release from 






















all her complications with the allies now making war upon her#** 

The first condition Corwin believed would be "very difficult 
of arrangement," since it ms his belief that Franoe and England 
declined the American guarantee on grounds that they did not wish 
to complicate their Mexican, affairs with those of any other govern¬ 
ment. However, the Mexican. Government expressed the belief that it 
could pay part of the revenue to secure interest on their debt if 
they could be sure of American aid# To comply with their request 
and to help the Mexloans rid themselves of intervention Corwin 
arranged a treaty stipulating that the whole amount to be loaned 
should be paid to Mexico in suoh a way as to avoid the misuse of 

funds# Final action on the treaty, however, was to depend upon 
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whatever decision the Senate reached# 

The Mexican situation either changed radically or Corwin had 
serious second thoughts upon Seward f s conditions for negotiations# 

On March 24, 1862, Corwin, who all along had deep suspicions of 
Allied objectives, informed the Secretary that the conditions for 
giving aid to Mexico prevented him from doing anything the Mexicans 
could accept# In the first place, he said, if the Allies were to 
be satisfied and leave before aid ms given, the public lands and 
ehuroh property would have to be ‘burned over to them as a pledge 
for fulfillment of treaty stipulations# Under these circumstances 
the United States vrould then have no security for any loan of credit 
or money, neither of which could be advanced, he said somewhat 
sarcastically, "upon the national faith of Mexico#’* Secondly, ac¬ 
cording to--Corwin*! "Mexico mnts money now, pending negotiations with 

















the allies*’'^v The Mexioan Minister of Foreign Affairs expressed 

n muoh regret*’ that Seward lmcl imposed such conditions which he 

termed as being "so stringent•" Mexioo needed money now, Corwin 
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again emphasised , far more than a year or two hence/ 

Clearly, Seward did not share Corwin’s anxiety for Mexico’s 
needs, not because he felt the need was not justified, but rather 
because he was aware, and probably believed, that the Corwin Plan 
had no ohanoe of sucioess either in winning over the Senate which 
was required to ratify the treaty or the House which was required 
to appropriate the eeoeasary funds* 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee was, however, 
enthusiastic in its support of the Corwin Plan* In fact, the 
Committee expanded the area whioh was to be mortgaged as security 
for the loan* Corwin had stipulated that seourity for the loan 
should include "all the public lands, and mineral rights in the 
whole Republic as also the entire unadministered national property 
called the ’church property*»" 36 The report prepared by the 
Committee expressed its disapproval of the seourity requirements 
Cortfin had written into the treaty* According to the Committee, 

. The seourity proposed by Mr. Seward, on the public lands and 
mineral rights in several provinces of Lower California, 
Chihuahua, Sonora, and Cin&loa, is simple, and it is under¬ 
stood that in some of this territory there is vast mineral 
> wealth* The province of Lower California is unquestionably 
the territory of Mexico most interesting to the United States 
^.,.;.in a military and naval point of view* 

, Another seourity, perhaps less manageable, but more interesting 
still, would be the right of way across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, with a mortgage on the adjoining public lands of 
the Isthmus* Estimated by its peo\iniary value, this seourity 
would not be large; but there can be no doubt of its political 
and commercial value 





















The Committee recommended passage of a resolution whioh 
stated that the Senate approved of the terms of Sey/ard^ instruction 
of September 2, 1861 and did not reoojmnend approval of a project 
conforming to Corwin*s despatch of November 29, 1861* After recom¬ 
mending speoifio stipulations regarding payment, the resolution 
oonoludedj "And it shall be scoured by such mortgage or pledge as 
is most practicable, without any territorial acquisition or dismomber- 
; meat of Mexico, 1 * whioh seems to be a striking contradiction to the 
views stated above* / 

However, the Senate amended the resolution submitted by the 
Committee, stating that the Senate "did not believe it advisable to 
negotiate a treaty that would require to assume any portion of the 
principal or interest of the debt of Mexico, or would require the 
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concurrence of European powers*** This resolution ms passed on 
February 25, 1862 by a vote of 28-8, a copy of which Seward sent 
to Corwin, and placed the Senate firmly on record as opposing the 
plan* According to the Seoretary, the Opposition consisted of three 
classes* One group, he said, "who think that Mexico ought never in 
any’contingency whatever, either in whole or in part, to be brought 
into the Union and who fear that a loan would result in its. annex¬ 
ation*** Another group believed that it was "derogating from the 
national honor to treat at all with foreign nations concerning 
Mexico,*’ and a third group, he said, "doubted the influence of 
subsidies to a foreign State upon the publio oredit*" 39 

On April 3, 1862, Seward informed Corwin that the Senate 
advised adversely on the projected treaty in both forms submitted to 




















that body* In the light of this action Seward was unable to suggest 
any other device to assist Mexico that would be acceptable to the 
Senate* 

The House of Representatives, he reported, asked for the 
papers relating to the matter, adding, "we may perhaps find some plan 
for rendering assistance not incompatible with the rights of other 
parties in the debates which the report from this department may 
elioi-k.* 40 

Unaware of this action by the Senate, Corwin continued relent¬ 
lessly to press for acceptance of his plan* He submitted additional 
treaties, one of which was concluded on April 6, 1862 granting Mexico 
a well seoured loan* By the terms of this agreement Mexico was to 
be paid (2,000,000 at onoe* Corwin argued vigorously for his plan, 
pointing out the dangers of Mexico falling under foreign domination, 
particularly as they related to "our Pacific possessions," and empha¬ 
sizing that the loan would prevent a European conquest and in the 
long run save the United States the money and effort needed "at no 
distant day" to "dislodge" the conqueror* ’ Even by private en¬ 
treaties he tried to bring influence to bear directly upon the 
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President himself, but unsuccessfully* 

On May 20, 1862, Corwin acknowledged reoeipt of Seward*s 
No* 43 in which the Secretary informed him of the difficulty in 
devising a plan to aid Mexioo that would be acceptable to the Senate* 
"From this, ,f ; ;Corwin declared in an apparent spirit of resignation, 

"I am left to conclude that the treaty negotiated by me, and rati¬ 
fied here on the sixth of April will be unacceptable to the Government 


























at Washington *" 4 ^ 

Further advice from Seward that there would be "little 
prospect" of obtaining Senate approval of his plan must have 
deepened Corwin*s despair* 44 Nonetheless, the Secretary felt 
obliged within a few days to submit to the Senate M in a confi¬ 
dential manner" the Corwin treaties together with argvments for 
acceptance which had been forwarded by the Minister* 4 ^ On the same 
day, however, Seward confided in Adams that it was "extremely 
doubtful" whether the Corwin treaties would be approved by the 
Senate* And on June 21, the Secretary advised William L* Dayton, 
the American Minister in Franoo, after a briefing on the status 
of Mexican-Amerioan treaty, that he had no reason for expecting 
that the Senate would reverse its previous adverse decision* The 
Secretary concluded with the following significant oommentj "although 
that decision was not in all respects such as the President desired*" 4 ^ 
On June 23, 1862, the Corwin treaties were submitted to the 
Senate* In a covering letter prepared undoubtedly by Seward the 
President explained that notioe of the February 25th resolution 
advising against negotiations for a treaty based on the Corwin Plan 
had been submitted to the Minister in Mexioo City but had not arrived 
before the conclusion of the treaty negotiations* The President 
concluded} 

The action of the Senate of course is conclusive against the 
acceptance of the treaties on my part. I have nevertheless 
thought it just to our excellent Minister in Mexioo, and 
respectful to the Government of that Republic, to lay the 
treaties before the Senate, together with the correspondence 
which has ooourred in relation to them* In performing this 
duty, I have only to add that the importance of the subject, 


















thus submitted to the Senate, oannot be overestimated and that 
I shall cheerfully receive and consider with the highest respect 
any further advice the Senate may think proper to give upon the 
subjeot* 48 

On the following day the Secretary confided in Corwin the 
character of the opposition that his treaties faced in the Senate as 
indicated in the vote for the resolution of Mexioan-Amerioan relations, 
concluding that it ’’would be manifestly unwise and unavailing for the 
President to take an appeal to the Senate from the decision so recently 
made with so great unanimity*’’ Thus, the treaty was submitted to 
the Senate for its ’’uninfluenced consideration,” declaring simply the 
President’s ’’convictions of the importance of the matter and his 
sympathies with the people of Mexico*” 49 

As Seward had long suspected, the Corwin treaties failed to 
win final approval of the £ ,nate Foreign Relations Committee, 50 and 
in Seward’s own words "have been laid upon the table in the Senate.” 61 
In a last request Corwin asked that the terminal date for ratification 
be extended giving as a reason the psychological effect that such 
action would have upon the Mexicans. A treaty pending rather than 
being rejected, he said, would demonstrate that Mexico had ’’one 
friend,” while outright rejection would reduce Mexico ”to despair of 
either friendly feelings or aid from any quarter*” 52 

Complete disintegration of legitimate authority in Mexieo 
and the success of‘ the French campaign rendered Corwin’s last request 
out of the question* For all practical purposes Seward’s policy 
reached a dead end* With this failure vanished any real prospect for 
the successful acquisition of Mexican territory, for as the future 














course of relations unfolded, no oompB.rable opportunity arose again* 
In many respects Semrd’s enthusiasm for the Corwin Plan as 
it took form in his Instruction No.17 of September 2, 1862, cooled 
when the Allies had actually intervened in Mexico* Perhaps, he 
felt there was a chanpe, albeit slight, for his polioy in the fall 
of 1861, but events moved too rapidly and the Allies were too de¬ 
termined in their course of intervention for Seward to effect a 
demarche* Qnoe the Allies were engaged in Mexico, Seward undoubtedly 
believed that the only practioal aid the United States could render 
was some form of diplomatic gesture that would serve as a psycho¬ 
logical stimulant and also act as a preservative of America*s 
goodwill whioh the Secretary had been carefully building since the 
beginning of the Linooln Administration* probably more than anything 
else the gravity of Amerioa*s own domesti© crisis was the most 
powerful factor in bringing about the defeat of the Corwin Plan* In 
the Spring of 1862 hopes for an immediate and successful conclusion 
of the war were dashed with the failure of the Peninsula campaign. 63 
Such a spectacle of military defeat was hardly conducive to winning 
popular support muoh less Congressional support for a treaty that had 
as its overt purpose the salvation of Mexico when the United States 
had yet to prove its ability to save itself. Ebwever, once the Senate 
had gone on record opposing the Plan, as it did in February 1862, the 
entire scheme was foredoomed and nothing Seward, Corwin or Linooln 
could have done, would have assured success* 



























Policy of Caution and Restraint 
Thereafter, extreme caution prevailed in Seward»s attitude 
toward expansionism in Mexico.. With the French entrenohed across 
the border and the North preoccupied in a desperate struggle for 
survival, he could do little else, in the most careful diplomatic 
language Seward professed the policy of "strict neutrality* 1 to the 
French in their activities in Mexico, but at the same time he let 
them know in a t&otful way that their efforts to establish a 
monarchy there were only transitory and that the larger historical 
movement of republicanism would sweep them from this continent and 
restore the preeminence of the American Union* Officially, Seward 
disclaimed any plan for future American conquest of Mexico and in a 
"Confidential** note to Dayton in Paris asked that his views be made 
.clear to Drouyn de Lhuys, the French Foreign Minister,. **I cannot 
be misinterpreting the sentiments of the United States,** he said, 
**in saying that they do not desire an annexation of Mexico, or any 
part of it, nor do they desire any speoial interest, control, or 
influence there, but they are deeply interested in the re-establish¬ 
ment of unity, peaoe and order* * « A year later Seward ex¬ 

pressed the same view to Dayton when he commented s "The United 
btatos no more seek or desire conquest or unequal advantages on 
bhis continent, than they attempt to acquire such conquest or 
advantages in Europe or in any other part of the world*" 66 

And yet privately Seward expressed a contrary view to John 
Bigelow, the Consul at Paris, revealing his real attitude toward 
Mexioo in America's future* "i might say to you confidentially," 



















he said to his long-time friend, "if it were entirely wise to say 

anything unnecessary, that those who are most impatient for the 

defeat of European and monarohial designs in Mexico might well be 

oontent to abide the effects whioh must result from the ever-increasing 

expansion of the .American people Westward and Southward•" Seward 

then suggested the effect of American emigration upon contiguous 

territories, seemingly implying the ultimate fate of Mexico* ’’Five 

years, ten years, twenty-five years hence, M he said, "Mexico will 

be opening herself as cheerfully to American immigration as Montana 

and Idaho are now*" And, he concluded* ’*V5hat European power can 

then maintain an army in Mexico capable of resisting the material 
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and moral influences of emigration?" 

Seward’s cautious policy extended also into the rest of Latin 
America where early in the war he laid down a clear and def inite policy 
of Pan-Americanism* The Secretary would not, however, expand his 
conception of Pan-Amerioanism to inolude establishment of a protector¬ 
ate over any part of the area* Early.in the war Charles Riotte, 
the American Minister at Costa Rica, suggested that the United States 
oonolude a treaty of guarantee with the states of Central America 
as a device for checking the spread of European influence* The 
United States, he said, oould not permit the Isthmus to fall under 
control of Europe* Suoh a treaty of guarantee, he argued, would 
preserve the sovereignty and independence of those states and at the 

• . i 
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same time protect America’s long-range interest* 

But, the Secretary was not prepared, at least while civil 
war raged at home, to extendi American influence so decisively and in 





























suoh a broad committment• Ac engagement of this nature violated 

traditional policy* it committed the United States to render 

physio a 1 aid which could not bo forthcoming since the nation had 

"no suoh surplus force♦ " But, Seward reminded his Minister that the 

United States would have this "surplus force" when the war shall 

have ended, adding! "we may well postpone the question how it shall 

be employed until the superfluous force itself shall be found in 

our hands♦" Besides, he argued, the United States at that time was 

more distracted than Central America, reminding Riotte that "the 

national conscience and national heart cry out to us ’Physician 

Heal thyself.Seward advised Riotte that 

the most effective aid whioh we can at any time render them is 
to be afforded hereafter as heretofore by the moral influences 
resulting from the stability and strength of our Republican 
institutions* So far as the improvement of society and the 
increase of national strength are concerned each of the Spanish 
American republics must of course work out the case for itself* 

It is only foreign intervention, to occur while they are working 
it out, that they have to fear* No foreign nation disturbed 
them, all foreign nations grew forbearing towards them while 
we remained undivided and impregnable* Their exposure and 
their apprehensions result from our own embarrassments* VHhen 
we shall have surmounted them, the Spanish American States 
will regain their accustomed safety* » • • ® 

Attitudes in Oosta Rica changed late in 1863* a movement 
advocating outright annexation to the United States was "rapidly 
gaining ground*" Riotte reported in detail to Seward the nature of 
the movement, but stated that he advised persons engaged in the move¬ 
ment that until the rebellion was crushed, the United States would 
probably not consider such a proposal*®^ 

Riotte could not have been more aoourate in his estimate of 
the movement* for the Civil War and its aftermath had indeed compelled 




























the United States to look Inward, not outward* rt Do not for a moment 
lend encouragement to a belief that the United State-a are contem¬ 
plating the annexation of Costa Rioa or of Central America,” Seward 
warned* "However desirable such an extension of our republican 
empire may once have seemed,” .ho said,”and whatever may be the 
sentiments of this country in regard to it hereafter, it is quite 
clear that at the present moment and for the period which bounds 
the responsibilities of American statesmen, the first and supreme 
need is to perfect proper self discipline so as to secure every 
where the stability and peaceful operation of the Federal Republican 
system of go vernment • 

Subsequent reports by Riotte suggesting possible annexation 

of Costa Rioa excited no warm response from Seward, even as late 

as October 1865* He followed the pattern of non-involvement con- 
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sistently in his Latin American polioy* 

Caution, too, finally prevailed in Seward's attitude toward 

expansion into Canada, although at first he played on Britain's 

\ 

fears for its imperial security as a weapon to discourage recognition 
of the Confederacy. Canadian and British authorities had taken 
seriously Seward's prophecies in the campaign of 1860, and during 
the first months of the war the Secretary exploited this feeling 
to the fullest advantage* Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador at 
Washington, was concerned about Seward's free and easy predictions 
for the acquisition of Canada, and reported his misgivings to Lord 
Russell*®^ Rumors of annexation persisted,®^ and the American press, 
especially the Hew York Herald did nothing to quiet the troubled 





























waters.^ 4 As & precautionary measure— tt against times of trouble, B 
as I*>rd Russell remarked—the .British dispatched troop reinforcements 
to Canada* Even at this early date the authorities in London 
entertained as a serious matter reported rumors of "oertain wild 
projects n among the New York Irish to "embroil" England and America 
"by a diversion upon, the Colonies."^5 The Seoretary, seemingly with 
an air of indifference, accepted the British action with a certain 
disinterestedness, advising Adams# "It oauses us no oonoern that 
the Government sends a naval force into the Gulf and a military force 
into Canada•" And, he added, cryptically# "W© can have no designs 
hostile to Great Britain so long as she does not officially or 
unofficially recognize the insurgents or render them aid or sympathy." 

Here was the seed of nn idea that had germinated in Seward*s 
mind very early in the war, and until the Trent Affair, wheA matters 
seemed to get out of control, it frequently projected itself through 
his instructions to Adams. In what amounted to a resort to psycholo¬ 
gical warfare the Secretary raised the spectre of possible conquest 
of Britain*s Amerioan possessions by an aggressive and expanding 
combination of Amerioan states. British recognition of the ”so oalled 
Confederate States, H Seward wrote Adams, 

would be intervention and war in this country. Permanent 
dismemberment of the Amerioan Union in oonsequenoe of that 
intervention would be perpetual oivil war. The new Con¬ 
federacy which in that case Great Britain would have aided 
into existence must like any other new State, seek to expand 
itself northward, westward, and Southward. 1/ffhat part of this 
continent or of the adjacent islands would be expected to 
remain in p$aoe?« • « • 
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Seward reminded the British that their empire was an 
’’aggregation of diverse communities” covering a large portion of 
the earth and embracing a fifth of the world*8 population* Fragile 
bonds hold this empire together, he said, ju3t as ’’the obligations 
of our own Federal Union*” Seward predicted that strains would try 
these bonds, and he cautioned? 

- Would it be wise for Her Majesty’s Government on this occasion 
to set a dangerous precedent, or provoke retaliation? If 
•• Sootland and Ireland are at last reduced to quiet contentment 
has Great Britain no dependency, island, or province left 
exposed along the whole circle of her empire, from Gibraltar, 
through the West Indies and Canada, till it begins again on 
the southern extremity of Africa?®' 

The Trent crisis, however, seemed to force Seward to take a 
second look at his declarations of expansion into Canada* This 
incident had so exercised lament hostility in England, Canada, and 
the Uhited States that many serious observers predicted that war 
was imminent* In this highly oharged matter the question of American 
conquest of Canada loomed large. Lord Russell, who was disposed to 
look upon the Civil War as "a question between Empire and Independence, 
in other words, an exact repetition of the war of 1776,”^ enter¬ 
tained serious thoughts that Seward wanted to annex Canada* In an 
open and frank discussion of the points of difference with Lord 
Russell, Adams expressed his surprise at the prevalence of the 
thought that the Secretary was ”bent upon a hostile policy towards 
Great Britain” which, he said, ”ooulcl not well comprehend the cause*” 
Lord Russell made a general reference to a speech Seward had delivered 
in I860 in which he made the suggestion that the acquisition of 
Canada could offset the loss of the slaveholding states* Adams, who 



















could not recall the speeoh, replied "that "suoh reasoning was in its 
essence speculative, and had reference to the probable oourse of 
future events, without in any way involving the adoption of a 
diatinot line of aggressive policy to bring them about either now or 
hereafter♦" Acquisition of Canada by war, Adams went on, would be 
"the very last way to realize it." And, he assured His Lordship that 
an undertaking of this sort ’'was wholly inconsistent with our doctrines 
However, Lord Kussell expressed doubt of this, citing the oase of 
Texas and Mexico, but Adams quickly reminded him that military conquest 
was brought about under the "adverse influence of the very power 
now in arms against ©ur authority*” It was this power, he said, that 
had brought on the Civil War, and for what assurances it was worth, 
he oonoludedi "The present Government would not be disposed to rely 
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on it as a precedent*" 

As if to justify these views expressed by Adams, Seward in 

response explained the nature of the "aggressive spirit" which had 

been oharged to him* Then referring to his observations on the 

independent destiny of Canada recorded in the "ship»s log" while 

vaoationing in Canada, he remarked! 

Daring my public life, I never have seen an occasion when I would 
voluntarily put the peace of nations at hazard for any objeots 
which my country seemed to me either to need or to desire. The 
interests of the United States in my judgment are identified 
with universal peace—and whenever foreign war shall come, if 
it must come, it will be seen in that case as the case of the 
present civil war, so far as events are within my control, 
that the United States have not only the clear right on their 
side, but the advantage of a defensive position.!^ 

• u For the remaining years of the war end in the immediate post¬ 
war period Howard hewed to a cautious line in expansionism* The 






















war demanded the whole energies of the Union; it was no time for 
adventures abroad* Even the French occupation of Mexico, a clear 
violation of basio American policy, had to be tolerated* para¬ 
doxically, however, it was Europe which became oonoerned with 
American expansionist intentions as the war came to a close* What 
was the United States going to do with its massive armies onoe peace 
was restored? Would the North employ them to drive the French out 
of Mexico as a pretext for conquest? Would the United States seize 
Canada in retaliation for the harmful pro-Confederate policy of the 
British during the war? 

These fears were heightened by the Hampton Roads Peace 
Conference in early 1885* What provoked this conference was the 
mission of Francis P® Blair, Sr* to Richmond where, vrith Lincoln f s 
permission, he conferred with Jefferson Davis. Blair, proposing 
what amounted to Seward*s earlier soheme of a united diversionary 
action by the North and South, suggested to Davis that the belliger¬ 
ents enter into a military convention to end hostilities and divert 
their efforts jointly in a campaign to drive the French out of Mexico 
A force consisting of Confederate, Federal, find Mexicans under the 
command of Davis, who would assume ft "dictatorship if necessary," 
could restore "the rights of Mexico and her people and provide for 
the stability of its government*" And in "delivering* 1 Mexico, if 
Davis should "model its States in form & principle to adopt them to 
our tflaion,"vBl&ir held out the prospeot of "rounding off our posr 
sessions on the oontinent at the Isthmus 
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On February 3, 1866, the President and Seward conferred 

with Alexander Stephens, Vice-President of the Confederacy, R* M* T. 

Hunter, and John A* Campbell aboard the ’’River Queen" at Hampton Roads, 

Virginia for the purpose of discussing proposals for peace* During 

the Conference which lasted four hours Stephens asked if there was 

not some issue—a "Continental question"—upon which the seotions 

could unite as the first step toward the restoration of peace* "What 

the insurgent party seemed chiefly to favor," Seward observed, 

was a postponement of the question of separation upon whioh the 
... war is waged, and a mutual direction of efforts of the Govern- 
ment as well as those of the insurgents to some extrensio 
policy, a soheme for a season, during whioh passions might be 
expected to subside and the armies be reduced, and trade and 
intercourse between the people of the two sections resumed* It 
was suggested by them that through suoh postponement, we might 
soon have immediate peace, with seme not very certain prospect 
of en ultimate, satisfactory adjustment of the political 
relations between the Government and the States, seotion or 
peoples now engaged in conflict with it* 72 

-.r Knowing full well what Stephens had in mind by his allusion 

to a "continental question,* the President deolared that-he was not 

responsible, for Blair's proposals at Richmond, as indeed was the case. 

Restoration of the Union, he emphasized, was an absolute prerequisite 

for any agreement* Stephens then alluded to the Monroe Doctrine as 

an instrument to preserve the right of self-government to all peoples 

on this continent against oonquest or control by any European power 

and asked if any pledge could make a permanent restoration of the 

Union more certain than an assertion of this Doctrine relating to 

Mexico*, ^-Lincoln politely rejected the proposition, reiterating his 

previous.statement* Campbell, .one of the Confederate participants, 

was about to introduce another question, but Seward, indicating 
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continued interest in Stephens 11 Mexican plan, interrupted , saying 
he wished to hear the matter explored further because the subject has 
"a philoisophioal basis*" 73 

'Che Conference ended in. failure since neither side would 

yield on the principle of State vs« Federal sovereignty* Although 

Sevrard had a "philosophical” interest in Stephens» plan, he adhered, 

nonetheless, strictly to the oonoept of restoration of the Union as 

a basis for negotiations* The account of the Conference by Stephens 

contained no reoord indicating Seward’s interest in the subject 

beyond this point* Nor does other material examined indicate any- 

74 

thing else to the contrary* 

The Hampton Roads Conference provoked "great talk and many 
rumors from all quarters of peace" in the nation, according to 
Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles« 73 In Europe, it intensified 
continuing rumors as the war came to a close that the Nbrth, if not 
joining the South in an action against the French in Mexico, would 
certainly unleash its Federal armies to ohastize the British in Canada 
and the French in Mexioo# "On all sides," H* S. Sanford, the American 
Ministerwrote from Brussels, "there seems to be but one opinion 
expressed touching our ultimate suooess, and then follows the 
question! *What will you do with your armies & will not Mexioo & 

Canada or both, be visited by them’?" 76 The French were especially 
troubled, by this question* On on© occasion the Empress of the 
French even personally pressed Bigelow for explanations and in a 
private audience frankly asked* "Are you going to be aggressive?" and, 
"Wont your people want to go to Canada?" 77 
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Nor were the British less apprehensive* Daring the months 

of February and Karoh Charles Francis Adams advised Seward faithfully 

of growing fears in official British quarters that the United States 

was going to conquer Canada* He had taken pains ”to ridicule the 

notion that we have the smallest desire to appropriate Canada by 

oonquest*” But according to Adams, 

the ill founded and unfortunate opinion expressed by Lord Russell 
in the early part of the oontest that on our side, it was waged 
for Empire, has been tvrieted to confirm an impression that we 
intend to spread our arad.es not merely over the slaveholding 
states, but over Canada on the one side and Mexloo on the other* 

It is of no avail to represent to them that even were it admitted 
to be our policy to acquire those countries, the true way to 
bring it about would be by patience, conciliation and the 
establishment of a harmony of interests that would bring on 
that end as a perfectly natural result* 78 

Seward responded to these allegations from Europe with 
moderation and in a statesmanlike manner* ”The alarm in Europe about 
hostile designs in this quarter against France and Great Britain,” 
he told Sanford, ”are the results of European not American thoughts* 

I have authorised Mr* Bigelow and Mr. Adams to say that, notwithstanding 
all th© supposed rebel propositions to unite with us in aggressive 
foreign war, we nevertheless entend to fight this civil war on this 
present line if no foreign state intervenes*” 7 ^ To Bigelow in Paris, 
the Secretary was more explicit in a note a month later* ”We want 
our national rights,” he wrote, adding: ”We are not looking for 
'ulterior national advantages or aggrandizement, much less for 


occasion for retaliatory or other form of hostility against foreign 
States*” ”W0 are not propagandists,” he said, ”although we are 

DA 

content in our political convictions*” And to Charles Francis Adams, 
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Seward made a clear , unequivocal statement of policy when we wrote a 

Demands for redress are very apt to culminate in schemes of 
conquests. This, however, is not the policy of the President* 

He deems conquest unnecessary, demoralizing and injurious to 
the Republio, as he deems revenge and retaliation unworthy the 
character of a great nation. The sentiments and policy of this 
Government remain unchanged* Every word of peaoe and good will 
to foreign states that we have heretofore spoken, and which has. 
been interpreted as the language of policy or of fear, is now 
spoken as freely as before, where we think'that all. our dangers 
are virtually passed. The President does not for a moment think 
■'of sending armies or navies with such a purpose or upon suoh 
motives as have been indicated into Canada, or the West Indies 
or Mexico. * 

Yet, while Seward denied sohemes of aggressive expansion and 
professed that the United States insisted only on "freedom of the deas" 
and the "safety of our borders against external violenoe," nonetheless, 
he Interpreted very broadly what "national rights" were to be preserved. 
This was particularly true in the case of Mexico. The underlying 
assumption of his policy in Mexico during the period of French inter- 
vent ion and occupation was the conviction that France was encroaching 
upon a preserve for Americans future expansion* Seward tolerated the 
Maximilian, regime partly because the Civil War gave him no other 
alternative oourse, and partly because he felt that the regime was 
only transitory* Bbwever, when the Austrian Prince reportedly 
proposed to cede Sonora and other Mexican provinces to Franoe in the 
form of a lien on a loan to liquidate Mexioo f s debt--essentially a 
Frenoh "Corwin Plan"—the Secretary quickly and officially expressed 
his opposition. On January 20, 1865, Bigelow, although without 
instructions, asked Drouyn de Lhuys for an explanation of the reports 
of the Sonora cession. Drouyn do Lhuys assured Bigelow that there had 
been no cession of territory "nor any question of euoh a thing," but 
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that it had been proposed to give the French Government a lien on 
the mineral products of Scnora as security for a loan to Mexico* 
Aooording to Drouyn de Lhuys, an inquiry was instituted to determine 
"how far such a security could be made availablebut nothing had 
been determined* 

In the meantime Romero, the Mexioan Minister at Washington, 
submitted to Seward a formal and explicit protest against the 
Maximilian scheme for what was said to be the cession to Franoe of 
Lower California and the northern states of Mexioo, north of the 
Yaqui on the Pacific and the Panuoo on the Gulf* Seward filed the 
protest in the arohives "for such uses and purposes as future events 
may render it necessary to apply it to*"^ Then, on the same day 
Bigelow’s report was received in the Department, the Secretary 
dispatched an instruction expressing his disapproval of the pro¬ 
posed Sonora cession* Seward stated firmly that "such a cession 
or even the ore at ion of a lien upon the mineral revenues of Sonora 
would not be regarded with favor by the people of the United States* 1 ’ 
The Secretary strongly emphasised the fact that "the relations 
between this country and France 11 would be relieved "very much if I 
am authorized to say that no such project will be adopted * 1,1 

Before the American Minister in Paris reoeived this instruction 
the French Government published in its journal Moniteur a statement 
declaring that all reports relating to a cession of "certain provinces" 
made to Franoe by the Mexican Government were "absolutely unfoundedl" 
According to Bigelow, rumors of the oession had been "widely circulated 
in Europe" and had even begun "to provoke discussion” in Franoe, as 
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Bigelow said, "in a ton© uniformly unfavorable to the cession, the 
proximity of the new colony to the United States being always 
enumerated as its chief misfortuneI" On the evening of February 8, 
1865, Bigelow received official assurances from Napoleon himself 
that there was no substance to the rumors• "I am sorry those reports 
got into the journals about Sonora," Napoleon said apologetically# 
"There is nothing whatever in them," he assured Bigelow, adding 

• i* .• (•••••••Vv .-s’ •• .J-.-.v .. . Q/> 

laughingly, "What I want is to get out of it [Mexico] altogether*" 



























CHAPTER IV 

SEWARD AND EXPANSION IN THE POSTWAR ERA, 1866-1869} 
CONTINENTAL EXPANSION * 

Motivations and Areas of Interest 

For Seward, the postwar era was a period of fulfillment# 
Motivations for his expansionist activities revolved around, 
fulfillment of his general philosophy of expansion, the use of 
expansionism as a political tactic, and finally, strategic 
necessity# 

Victory in the war one® again united the divided nation# 
Slavery, the great moral deterrent to achieving empire, had been 
excised; the nation, united and reconciled and aided by an upsurge 
of republican idealism growing out of the war, oould at last 
achieve the great national destiny Seward had long foretold# 

This promise of greatness moved Seward to write; 

’ Our nation with united interests blest, 

Not now content to poise, shall sway the rest; 

Abroad over Empire shall no limits know, ^ 

But like the sea in boundless circles flow* 

Still, narrower political motives also underlay Seward’s 
expansionism during this period# As he had frequently done in 
the past, Sevmrd attempted to sublimate the issue of expansion to 
command national attention and thus to divert the negative energies 
of the masses caught up in the distractions of the reconstruction 






















era* Again, he appealed to the higher national instincts of 
Americano ♦ Particularly as the struggle between Executive and 
Congressional authority became more intense he resorted more em¬ 
phatically to this political tactic# In 1867, when he toured New 
England with the President, Seward stressed the theme in virtually 
every address that reconciliation and union with magnanimity, but 
justice, were the best assurances for empire* In a speeoh before 
the House of Representatives in Hartford, Connecticut on June 26, 
1867, Seward emphasized this thought and also seemed to pl&oe in 
perspective the relationship between slavery and national expansion 
and his own political oareer when he said? 

. Mr« Speaker, sino© this House is so oomplacent that they will 
hear mo speak, let me tell them the short experience of a long 
political life# Seventeen or eighteen years ago, this oountry 
was approaching the brink of a fearful danger# That danger 
•< .. w&b nothing less than that in the short probable term of my 
own lifetime the 'Union would be dissolved, and that in the 
, place of the United States of America, which our forefathers 

had established, my eyes should close upon a dissevered republic 
r . and a slave Union extending from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
45th parallel of north latitude and west of the Mississippi, 
and, if Providonoe should tolerate it, a free republic north 
and east of the Mississippi# That was the prospect# Before 
that was the "irrepressible oonfliot#" [Applause] It was 
whether there should be a oivil war which would dissolve the 
•Union, and. at the same time out doivn the right of human nature 
on this continent and tliroughout the world# 

Continuing, Seward reduced the problem then facing the nation 

to a simple one of fulfilling the promise of national greatnessi 

That danger has been happily surmounted, and even its lingering 
terror has ceased# In its place the people of the United States 
have now before them a prospect the most glorious that ever 
dawned upon any nation on the globe# The prospect of one 
whole united and indissoluble republic without a single slave, 
where every man shall be a freeman, where every man may have 
a voice and may participate in the government of a nation 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacifio ocean, aye, and 






















' approaching the shores of Japan and China, from the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south to the Arctic ocean—.[Inud applause]— 

; ; - . that is the prospect upon which 3! now make bold to congratulate 
the people of Connecticut* Unless party spirit, unless prejudice 
passion can be stronger then. I have ever yet found them, 
tm. p prci^peot iKh.ic.h X c -*sc i.s t&e ccnis'xjmifi. of t&<8> 

adaninistration which was begua fcy Abraham Lincoln, and is to 
end with that of Andrew Johnson* [Repeated oheers] Aye, morej 
and if you but give us the support of generous freemen loving 
your country above all other countries and desirous to promote 
the advancement of mankind, I will extend the picture a little 
further and shew you the flag of the United States waving on 
Plymouth Rook in the east, and at the same time throwing forth 
its folds from the golden gate in the west and from castellated 
tower a In the tropics, to the northern pole* [Great applause]* 

Declarations such as these and success in negotiating the 

Alaska treaty laid Seward open to the charge that he was using 

expansion as a political device for hie own personal gain, even to 

become President* Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles had serious 

misgivings of Seward»s expansionist activities* He regarded Seward’s 

schemes for territorial expansion as nothing more then a politioal 

contrivance to advance his own, ambitions for the Presidenoy* "Seward 

has really the Presidential fever," Welles wrote on June 14, 1867, 

and flatters himself that he can swim on the current of acquisition 
of territory* The Cession of Russian America, whloh is really 
not his work, although he has been the instrument, or organ 
on our part in that transaction, has made him delirious* He is 
yr-"W&'ikw crazy on the subject of obtaining territory, and his aim is 
to be a candidate on that specialty-^the enlarging of our 
teritory [sic]* The isthmus of Panama he thinks may be 
obtained* * . * 3 

Less than a fortnight later Welles repeated the same allegation, 
charging that the "purchase of Russian Amerioa has diminted [sic] him 
in this direction and he really flatters himself though doubtingly that 
the people will rally around hW 4 When the question of purchasing 
the Virgin Islands and Samana Hay was being discussed in a Cabinet 




















meeting on July 2, 1867, Welle* confided in his diary t "The truth 
is, Seward has become almost monomaniac on the subject of territorial 
acquisition, that being the hobby on which he expects to be a candi¬ 
date for President* It shows itself in everything*"^ 

' There seems to be little grounds for these conclusions by 
Secretary Welles* Seward vraa too praotioal a politician and too 
y shrewd an analyst of human affairs to entertain such delusions of 
grandeur at that late date in his political career* A man without 
a party and without a following--a zero on the political scene— 
he shared in no small measure the mounting unpopularity that had 
been heaped upon the President* It is possible, however, that Seward 
looked upon territorial acquisitions more as a means, perhaps the 
only one, in which to preserve his own name in the nation^ history, 
particularly when the prospects for any other claims to fame were 
virtually non-existent in the Johnson Administration* 

Geopolitical motivations also played an important part in 
Seward's expansionist ideas in the postwar period* Even before the 
expression was coined by academicians Seward conceived of Amerioa in 
what would now be called geopolitioal terms* In his mind America 
was to be the center of & North American, even an hemispheric, empire* 
Expansion was destined to extend north to the Arctic and perhaps even 
as far south as Gape Horn* Experience had demonstrated the practical 
necessity £or the United States of having a suitable network of naval 
bases for protection. Settlement of the West Coast and the acquisition 
of Russian America made the United States a Pacific power* Our 
national interests, Seward mxght well have reasoned, required annexing 


















the Hawaiian Islands and making it into a Gibraltar of Amerioan 
defenses in the Pacific« So, too, acquisition and construction of 
the Darien Canal was to serve a strategic purpose, that is, to 
link the Atlantic and Pacific, thus establishing a hasty line of 
communication from East to West* Similarly, the need for hemispheric 
defense accounted for Seward’s attempts to aoquire a naval base 
in the Central American area* And, as an Atlantic power, he contended 
the United States needed defense bases in the West Indies and 
Caribbean* Naval bases constructed in this strategic area could 
oontrd the lines of communication from the North At 1 (intic to the 
South Atlantic and protect the area of the Gulf of Mexico so vital 
to American defense* The great wars of Amerioa from 1776 to 1866 
had demonstrated dramatically how essential it was for the United 
States to control these lifelines of communications* Strategio 
reasons for acquisitions of island-bases grew out of the practical 
experience of war, especially the Civil War* Thus, a force of 
substantial consequence in Seward’s expansionism at this time was the 
desire to establish a network of naval bases for defense* 

’ Yet, there was another strategio role these island possessions 
were to play which was offensive in character* Gnoe acquired, they 
were to beoome the pillars upon which the outer reaohes of the Ameri¬ 
can empire were to rest* They were also to beoome the points of 
political, eoonomio, and cultural penetration for extending Amerio&’s 
sphere of interest into the Far East, Latin America, and the Atlantic 
region* But this conception had more distant and far-reaching 
implicationsj strategic defense seemed to be what Seward had more 

























dirootly in mind# 

In the* postwar era Soward’s expansionist efforts were pro¬ 
jected upon a background of two major national trends* bellicosity 
and withdrawal* When the war ended, the fever for expansion was at 
first intense* Victory in war had inspired a new confidence in 
American spreading of democratic institutions* Had not those insti¬ 
tutions survived the trial by sword and fire? Was not this great 
test of strength a tribute to their innate durability and 
timelessness? Then, there was a deep feeling of resentment among 
Northerners directed against the British in Canada and the French 
in Mexico for their efforts to frustrate the Union war effort* 
Napoleon’s Mexican venture particularly had disturbed many Americans 
who looked upon the entire enterprise as an affront to America’s 
dignity and a violation of basic American traditions and policies* 
This bellicose fee ling—perhaps, partly, too, an emotional hangover 
from the war—was translated Into a desire among many to expel by 
foroe remaining European power from the Western Hemisphere* 

In this instance, Seward restrained the excited ambitions of 
his countrymen* He resisted solutions by force* However, after the 
demobilization of the armies, the success of the Alaska purchase, 
and the withdrawal of France from Mexico, the attention of the 
country became fixed more and more upon the Congressional-Executive 
power struggle and the attendant problems of reconstruction* As a 
oonsequenoe, the nation was diverted from external enterprises, and 
the momentary fit of expansion that seized large sections of the 
American people in 18Q5 was within a brief period largely dissipated* 
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The nation became Weed in a mood of psychological withdrawal. 

Curing this postwar period Seward's expansionist efforts were 
centered in two general areas, on the African continent and in 
strategic off-shore islands. In attempts to acquire continental 
territories Seward direoted his attention to Alaska, Canada, 
Greenland, and Iceland, Mexico only indirectly, and the Isthmus of 

1 Darl8 “ lriiSr * h - nag0tUted a treaty for the building of an inter- 
:f oceanic canal. In his efforts to acquire strategic islands and 

other areas beyond the continental limits, he looked to Hawaii, the 

Danish West Indies, Santo Domingo, Haiti, Culebra and Culebrita 

I located cff Puerto Rico, French Guiana, and Tiger Island near 
Honduras* 

.Alaska 

Seward's greatest achieves,ent in continental expansion was 
the acquisition of Alaska. And yet, paradoxically, despite the 
significance of the acquisition, few official historical documents 
exist that tell the full story of the negotiations between Seward 
and the Russian Minister to the United States, Edward Stoeckl. Like 
the negotiations leading to the conclusion of the Webster-Asburton 
ty, those of the Alaskan purohase are equally sparse. Referring 
to the negotiations preceding the treaty, Seward onoe wrote, 

“Probably this treaty stands alone in the history of diplomacy, as 
an important treaty conceived. Initiated, prosecuted and completed, 
without being preceded or attended by protocols or despatches." 7 , 

For a variety of reasons Russia wanted to get rid of Alaska, 































but most important was the faot that Alaska had become a liability* 
Although St# Petersburg realized its potential value, nonetheless, 
it was regarded a,s immediately worthless# The Rusuian-Amerioan 
Company, the sole government of the area sinoe no Imperial rule 
existed, was on the verge of bankruptcy, and the Russian Government 
was neither disposed to assume the responsibilities of the Company 
nor the burdens it encumbered# In one sense, Russia had overextended 
itself# To defend such a far-distant colony was difficult* 

In a broader context of international relations, however, 
compelling reasons existed for an offer to the United States# Alaska 
in the hands of America, an avowed friend of Russia, would counter¬ 
balance British power in the Paoifio area* Otherwise, in the event 
of another war with Great Britain the Russians might not have the 
same good fortune as in 1853 when the ground rules of the Crimean 
War had placed Alaska beyond the possibility of British seizure#i 
Russia was also concerned about keeping its diplomatic fences intact 
especially in the faoe of continued rivalry between Russia and England 
arising out of the Near Eastern Question# A powerful young America 
fresh from a great and victorious war could be a useful counterpoise 
in the alignment of great powers# Moreover, sale of Alaska to the 
Bnited States would be a "serious* blow to British influence in the 
Pacific# 8 

Besides, America was an empire expanding westward# No doubt 
Russian officials foresaw the time when American settlers, inspired 
by the quest for gold which the Russians themselves knew was in 
Alaska, might become an Advanced guard or a fifth column for eventual 























oonquest by the United States* Moreover, irritation between .American 
and Russian settlers and business interests was also developing and 
in all probability gave added force to the argument in St* Petersburg 
that the Alaskan liability had to be liquidated* 

In late 1886 and early 1867 Stoeokl had been visiting the 
Russian oapital* Before his return in February he was authorised 

Q 

to negotiate for the oession of Alaska* in early March 1867, ho 
arrived in Washington and went immediately to the State Department 
to pay the usual courtesy call of a returning foreign diplomat* ^ 

This meeting with the Secretary gave the Russian the opportunity to 
bring up the Alaskan question* Of particular concern for Stoeokl 
was that Seward himself should mke the proposal for purchase* In 
the course of their conversation the opportunity which Stoeokl sought 
came when he refused to grant a franchise for the California Fur 
Company and likewise when he stated that his Government would not 
grant fishing rights in Alaska as requested by the citizens of the 
Washington Territory* -Seward then asked Stoeokl if Russia would 
sell Alaska* In reply, the Russian Minister related the past history 
of attempts to aoquire Alaska and previous American offers* Russia, 
he said, would be inclined to negotiate for the oession if an offer 
were now made* This Seward could not do until he consulted with the 
President*^ 

Subsequently, the Secretary was authorized to carry on 

12 

negotiations for drafting the treaty of cession* At first Seward 
mentioned #15,000,000 as a purchase price, and on his part Stoeokl 
had asked for #10,000,000* A compromise figure of #7,000,000 was 
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finally reaohed# By March 14, 1887, negotiations for the treaty of 
oes a ion—-which was based on previous treaties of acquisition with 
Franoe in 1803, with Spain in 1819, and with Mexico in 1848 and 1863— 
had been completed# 

r"* 

On March 16, the draft treaty was submitted to the Cabinet 

for review<> Only a few criticisms were made, apparently of no subetanoe 

which Seward agreed to rectify# The Cabinet approved the draft, and 

on March 18, Seward was given full powers by the President to oomplete 
13 

the transaction# Thus armed with full powers Seward continued 

conversations with Stoeokl who had raised certain questions pertaining 

to the cession of the territory unencumbered by oortain Russian rights 

and privileges# Seward reconsidered his position on this matter, 

and on March 23, 1867 advised the Russian Minister that ho had to 

insist upon this provision, but he added that the President authorised 

the addition of $200,000 to the purchase prioe# Two days later 

Stoeokl informed Seward that ho would "accede literally to this 

16 

request on the conditions indicated in your note#” The Secretary 
then urged Stoeokl to request immediately from St# Petersburg full 
powers to sign the treaty# On March 29, 1867, Stoeokl received full 
powers from the Emperor to conclude the agreement for $7,000,000# 
Inasmuch as Seward*s subsequent offer of $200,000 satisfied conditions 
in the Emperor's statement of authority, Stoeokl, apparently, felt 
free .to conclude the treaty, and he prooeeded immediately to Seward's 
home .on Lafayette Square to inform him of the good news# l6j 

On Friday evening, March 29, 1867, the Secretary was playing 
his favorite game, whist, with members of his family when the Russian 



















Minister was announced* 

"I have a dispatch, Mr* Seward, from, my government, by cable, 11 
he said* w The Emperor gives his consent to the oession*" Stoeokl 
stated that if the Secretary wished he would come to the Department 
the next day and there oonolude the treaty proceedings* 

With a smile of satisfaction on his old and scarred face, 
Seward pushed away the whist table and looking at the Russian Minister 
declared* ,f Why wait till tomorrow, Mr’* Stoeokl? Let us make the 
treaty tonight!" 

fl But your Department is closed," the Minister responded* 

"You have no clerks, and my neoretaries are scattered about the town*" 

"Never mind that," Soward replied* "If you can muster your 

legation together, before midnight you will find me awaiting you at 

17 

the Department, which will be open and ready for business*" 

Within less than two hours the State Department was "ready 
for business*" And, by four o*olook Saturday morning March 30, 1867 
the treaty was engrossed, signed, sealed, and ready for transmission 
by the President to the Senate* Present at these early morning 
proceedings was Senator Charles Sumner, Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relatione Committee, but he expressed no opinion regarding the course 
of action he would pursue* At 10*00 o *olook later the same morning, 
just six hours after the signing of the treaty. President Johnson 
and the Cabinet met at the Capitol and remained until adjournment of 
Congress at noon* Seward had hoped to win Senate approval of the 
treaty before adjournment, and being the "first on the ground," he 

... 'I . 

set out to confide personally with four or five Senators * But, the 


























Senate adopted the motion of Senator Sumner to refer the treaty to the 

Senate Foreign Relatione Committee* 

Opposition to the treaty in the Senate was formidable* Senators 

actually went to Stoeokl and informed him that they would not vote for 

the treaty not because they opposed the treaty as suoh but beoause it 

bore Seward's name* In fact, Sumner even asked Stoeolcl to withdraw 

the treaty on the grounds that it did not have the least ohance of 

suooess* The Russian Minister responded that it would be dishonorable 

to. do so* The United States made the offer, he said, and the United 

19 

States must see it through* 

By and large the opposition was centered upon Seward, and no 
doubt if a vote had been taken on March 30, the treaty would have been 
defeated* But, Seward, an astute parliamentarian, foresaw the danger, 
and reverted to his favorite device for winning support by appealing 
directly to public opinion* Through private connections the Secretary 
authorised the announcement of the treaty^negotiations and arranged 
for the publication of substantive clauses* Moreover, he dispatched 
xaos sages to prominent officials who urged ratification of the treaty* 

Their replies were published in the press* Henry Raymond of The N ew 
York Times wired, apparently, his Washington correspondent, urging 
him to w see Mr* Seward about Russian Treaty* Get his views on its 

p/\ 

advantages and writ© them fully by mail at ono e* n 

'Some of Seward's friends even launohed a campaign of their own 
to assist the Secretary's enterprise* John Pruyn of Albany informed the 
Secretary that he had written to •'several Senators urging the confirmation 
of the Russiian-Arnsrioan:treaty*•' U I oonsider it very important to do 
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so ho said* Pruyn do sod with the comment to Seward that the Alaskan 
purchase would "confer great credit on your administration of the State 
Department*"*^ 

Seward, a keen manipulator of public opinion, directed his 

campaign to one central theme« Refusal of the Senate to ratify the 

treaty of cession would be a discourtesy to, if not an inexcusable 

offense against, a nation whose Sovereign had been the only monaroh 

of Europe to support the Federal cause in the Civil War* He succeeded 

in playing upon this sensitive and responsive chord in the hearts of 

the American people and thus was able to divert the attack centered 
23 

upon himself* : 

During the next few days when the Senate was in session 
Seward personally continued to- carry on an active lobbying campaign 

O *sc 

among the SenatorsCn April 8, the treaty was reported out of 

Committee, and with Senator Sumer as its ardent champion, it was 

presented to the full Senate* In a brilliant speech on the following 

day-—a apeeoh which Seward in all probability rendered considerable 

assistance in preparing—Sumner set forth five reasons for purchase* 

advantages to the West Coast} expansion of the national domain} 

extension of republican institutions} fear of British acquisition} 

and friendship of Russia* On April 9, the vote was taken, and. the 

24 

treaty passed by 37-2* 

From unexpected quarters the Secretary received enthusiastic 
feliciteitions* "Sir I congratulate you," wrote Thaddous Stevens to 
Seward, rejoice at your safe deliverance•** tt I hope the after birth 
is easy," he said, and continuing * "Go ahead & put through Samona & 
























you may well sleep with, your FathersTo this note Seward responded: 

"Many thanks, I trust that we shall, both of us live to forget the 

smaller troubles of these days and see the continental development of 
26 

our country*” J 

Not all persons were, however, so enthusiastic for Seward^s 

success, especially those within the inner circle of the Cabinet* 

Secretary Whiles interpreted the expansionist activities of the 

Secretary as a devio© calculated to os.rry the New York statesman to 
27 

the White Iliuaa• .to fact, everything Seward said in his speeches, 

28 

Welles wrote, revealed his designs* According to the Navy Seoretary, 
Seward had become ’’almost a monomaniao” on the subject of territorial 
acquisition#^^ 

No more enthusiastic for Seward*s achievement was Seoretary 
of War Sdwin Stanton* At first, the War Seoretary, ais President 
Johnson said, ’’sustained the treaty in Cabinet and thought it ought 
to be consummated* tt Subsequently, Stanton alluded to the ’’evident 
gratification of the Seoretary of State” upon approval of the treaty 
by the Senate in conversation with President Johnson* ”Yes,” said 
Stanton ’’with a significant look” at the President, ’’you do not know 
the half of it*” Stanton went on to oritioize the treaty remarking 
that Alaska was a "country of ice and rock”* that $7,000,000 in cash 
was equal to $10,000,000 and the interest would be $600,000j and 
that the territorial Government would require a military force thus 
creating an expense exceeding one million a year* We would be 
better to have Alaska in the hands of a friendly power, he contended, 
than for the United States to have to defend it# 30 . 
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However much Welles or Stanton disliked Seward *s successful 
role in negotiating the treaty of cession, their views had no practical 
hearing on the case* The president had approved Seward*a action, 
and the Senate gave its imprimatur to the transaction* On May 15, 

1867, Stoeokl informed the Secretary that the treaty had been 
ratified in St# Petersburg--on Kay 10—and that Waldemar Bodisoo, 
the Secretary of the Russian Legation in Washington, "oarries it back 
and leaves immediately• ,,3 **’ Bodisoo arrived in Mew York on June 17, 
1867, and on June 20 the ratifications were exchanged and the treaty 
proclaimed# 

="'j - r Seward wished to present the House of Representatives, which 
was required to appropriate the money for the purohaee, with a fait 
accompli# Thus, he pressed immediately for the actual transfer of 
territory# The Russians concurred, relying on the good faith of the 
United States that the money would bo paid# Forthwith commissioners 
were appointed, and after specific negotiations on detailed matters 
were completed, the United States took formal possession of Alaska on 
October 18, 1867# 32 J 

* Conclusion of the negotiations for Alaska provoked widespread 

attention at home and abroad, and fooused the attention of the world 
on the expansion of America for the first time in two decades* Public 
reaction to the Alaska negotiations in the United States was highly 
critical and one of great surprise, probably because so little was 
known amcng the American people about the territory and also about 
the nature of the proceedings that led to the transfer# Yet, some 
Americans realized that hero was a great accomplishmemt for empire. 
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and expressed their views enthusiastically in letters to Seward® 

Even some Canadians were stirred “by the possibilities of future 
34 • 

annexation* In Europe , much of the oo:mment seemed to reflect mixed 

feelings, ranging from tho hope of some that the United States would 

develop Alaska for the general welfare of mankind to those who grew 

apprehensive for emerging America which, it was predioted, would one 

35 

day seriously alter the balance of world power* 

The enthusiasm whioh greeted the treaty of cession at home 
and abroad was in some respects premature* Negotiations with Russia 
had been concluded, but the proceedings had to pass through one final 
stage, a formidable one, before the transaction could be complete* 

The Executive could negotiate the treaty} the Senate could ratify it} 

Z' 

but only-the House of Representatives could initiate the appropriation 
to carry through the most important stipulation, that of payment* 

The House of Representatives in 1867 and 1868—at least many of its 
members—was not in the mood to give wholehearted support to a 
President' it loathed and a Secretary of State it distrusted* In 
the House, Seward had a serious fight on his hands* 

On July 6, 1867, President Johnson dispatched a copy of the 
treaty of cession to Congress with a speoial message requesting the 
necessary appropriation to consummate the contract* Congress did not 
act upon the matter in that session but deferred it to the next 
session convening on December 2, 1867* Before doing so, however, 
the House passed a resolution on November 25 in the wake of the 
successful conclusion of negotiations for the purchase of St* Thomas 
in which it went on record as opposing any further purohase of 
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territories* 3 ** 

Opponents of the treaty fell into four general categories: 
those who favored fiscal retrenchment; a faction of House constitutional¬ 
ists; the inveterate opponents of the President; and a group that 
favored the Perkins olaim* The latter group desired to attaoh a 
rider to the appropriation bill providing that $800,000 be set 
aside for the settlement of the claim of Benjamin V* Perkins arising 
out of fm unfulfilled contract with the Russian Government during 

the Crimean War# Sponsor of this movement ms Benjamin p# Butler, 

37 

Representative from Massachusetts* 

"When the Russian Minister heard reports of the plans of the 

Perkins group, he confidentially conveyed this veiled warning to 

/ 

Sewardj "Rumors of this design may perhaps reach St* Petersburg!! 
and produce some uneasiness there*" But, the Secretary assured 
Stoeokl that ho did not think "in any case the Government of the 
United States will fail to fulfil the stipulations contained in 
the Russian American treaty to the letter as well as in spirit; and 
I think that you may, without hesitation, so assure toe Cabinet at 
St* Petersburgh*" 3 ^J 

Neither Stoeokl nor Seward were, however, content to let 
fate determine the course of the treaty in the Bouse* Rather both 
engaged in extensive lobbying activities and laid down a comprehensive 
program for popularising the treaty* In December 1867, Seward and 
Stoeokl conferred several times with Nathaniel C* Banks, Chairman of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, for the purpose of devising a 
plan to put through the appropriation bill • It ms finally 
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40 

decided to talc© the Issue to the people* Robert Jo Walker, who was 
engaged as counsel for the Russian Minister, was charged with the 
public relations campaign, while Frederick P* Stanton, his law 
partner, was charged with the task of encouraging favorable influence 
in Congress 

Action vras slow, however, and by the end of March 1868 

Stoeokl began to believe that prospects for the treaty were 
42 

hopeless* Undoubtedly, he was much disraught by the action of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee to defer consideration until 
after the impeachment trial* On March 26, Seward tried to dispel 
the Russian Minister ’s gloom, by oonfiding with him Idle substance of 
a message from Banks to the effect that the Associated Press dispatch 
concerning the action taken by the Committee was M axi erroneous 
statement* M The Chairman made it clear to Seward that this 
proceeding n should not be understood as a result of the opposition 
to the bill” but rather only as "a recognition of the inevitable 
course of public business* tt The Secretary passed along to Stoeckl 
the opinion of Banks that the Committee would report favorably on 
the payment and that the bill would be passed by the House M in 
exact pursuance of the conditions of the bill*** Seward concluded* 
tt It, is hardly necessary to say that the statements thus made by 
the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs are altogether 
reliable* 

Stoeckl could not, however, be comforted* At the end of 
Birch the Russian Minister suggested two possible courses of action 
to the Foreign Office* In apparent disgust at the delay he urged 
















that the Russian Government tell the United States that it had done 
its part and that if the United States were unwilling to pay for 
Alaska, the United States could have the territory without any payment 
Stoeokl also suggested as a second alternative course the dispatching 
of a strong but courteous note to Washington which vrauld pique 
American pride# 

St* Petersburg took the second course, and suggested further 

that payment for Alaska be mad© first, and the Perkins claim be 

44 

taken up thereafter# 

During this period of tension and uncertainty Stoeokl 
exercised the greatest caution# Through Seward he dissuaded the 
President from sending a special message to'Congreus, and even 
urged the Secretary to remain as much as possible in the back¬ 
ground*^® ’ 

Not until May 18, 1868, after the impeachment trial was 
over, did Banks report out H*R* No•1096# On June 27, he informed 
Seward personally that the House was prepared to take up the matter 
on the following Tuesday* This, ho felt, was, for some unexplained 
reason, a "great advantage* 11 Moreover, he declared that "the 
opponents of the appropriation agreed that there should be no 
factious opposition, and that they would not ask for th© post¬ 
ponement of the final decision* n In a report of a f, oauous of the 
House 111 which he thought "to bo oorreot," Banks stated that "Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Ohio and New Jersey members are not generally marked, but 
they ought not to oount more than an equal number against the 
Bill*" A note on the Banks memorandum declared* "We oount 117 
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votes for the bill, many others Eire doubtful •’* 

47 

Opposition to the hill in the House was formidable; 

but differences wore finally resolved and the measure passed on 

July 14 by & vote of 113-43* Forty-four did not vote* On the 

following day Banks advised Sewardi tt 0f the 44 members *not voting* 

28 would have been in the affirmative, 7 were oounted doubtful who 

would most likely have voted in the affirmative, and 11 were in the 

negative; making the final vote for the Bill 151, and against it, 
..48 


Hot until differences in the final form of the bill were 

ironed out in oonferenoe committee created by the House and Senate 

did the measure receive final approval* On July 23, 1868, the 

House passed H*R* No* 1096 as amended by a vote of 91-48 (77 

abstained)# After Senate agreement, about whioh there was no 
49 

doubt, the bill was signed into law by the President on July 27, 
1868* 60 


On the following day Seward made a requisition upon the 

61 

Treasury Department for $7,200,000 to be paid to Stoeokl, but, 
the Russian Minister had to wait until August to claim his money* 
"While Stoeokl drew the full sum of $7,200,000 from the 
Treasury, only $7,000,000 was actually sent back to Russia* A 
cloud of suspicion has long since hung over the disposition of 
the remaining $200,000 retained by the Russian Minister* Charges 
of corruption were made, and "there seems to be no doubt that some 
Members of Oojigress accepted bribes in order to pass the neoessary 
appropriation bill* 

















On September 6* 1868, about four weeks after Stoackl drew 


the purchase money from the Treasury Department, Seward and President 
83 

Johnson went for a Sunday drive some seven or eight miles along 
the road to Marlboro , Mainland*. The tviro men drove into a shady 
grove of oak trees, apparently to rest, and while there, "taki:ig 
some refreshment,” they began to talk a.bout various subjects* 

Seward asked the President if it had occurred to him "how few 
members there were in Congress whose actions were entirely above 
and beyond pecuniary influence." Johnson replied that he had 
"never attempted to reduce it to an acourate oaloulation, but 
regretted to confess that there was a muoh smaller number exempt 
than at one time of life I had supposed them to be." Seward then 
referred to the appropriation for the Alaska treaty which, he said, 
was deadlocked in the House of Representatives# "Vtfhilo the 
appropriation was thus delayed,” S©ward went on, "the Russian 
minister stated to me that John ,W. Forney stated to him that he 
needed $30,000 that he had lost $40,000 by a faithless friend and 
that he wanted the $30,000 in gold*” Forney had told Stoeokl, 
according to Seward, that favorable action on the appropriation 
bill could not be expected unless "certain influence was brought 
to bear in its favor." "The 30,000 was paid," Seward remarked, 

"hence the advocacy of the appropriation in the Chronicle." 

Seward also indicated that R. J,# Walker and F. P. Stanton received 
$20,000 for their services. He went on to say that, “iff* P* Banks, 
chairman of the committee on foreign relations [got] $8000 the 
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inooruptable Thaddeura Stevens received as his *sop f the moderate 
sume of $lG,0Q0* tt . According 1# the Secretary, these sums were 
paid by the Russian Minister "directly and indireotly to the 
respective parties" for the sole purpose of securing passage of 
the appropriation bill# And the Secretary concludedj "Banks and 
Stevens wore understood to be the counsel for a olaim against the 
Russian Govnt for Arms which had been furnished by some of our 
oitizens—-known as tko Perkins Claim—Hence a fee for their 
influence in favor of the appropriation, eto#"^ 

^On September 23, 1668, seventeen days after the Seward- 
Johnson conversation, the Secretary made virtually similar revelations 
to his olose friend John Bigelow# Bigelow had just returned from 
his post in Prance, and the greater pari; of September 23 he spent 
with the Secretary# That evening he joined Seward for dinner at 
the Secretary's mansion on Lafayette Square# During the evening 
they discussed political affairs, the Darien oanal projeot, and 
played Seward's favorite game, whist# Upon leaving the dining 
room, Seward showed Bigelow the famous Leutze painting of the signing 

V. - * . • 'V \ ' . 

of the Alaska treaty whioh was hanging behind the door# "Do you 
wish to know how that treaty was consummated?" Seward remarked# 

Bigelow answered affirmatively# 

"Then," he replied, "I must put you under oath# 11 And, he 
then related the following facts i v^' y : V; v 


























Before that money could be voted, two thousand dollars had to 
bo given to Robert J* Walker, ten thousand to his partner, 

F* K* Stanton, ten thousand to two members of Congress, and 
twenty thousand to Forney *who had lost forty thousand by the 
defalcation of his olerk* One thousand more were to have been 
given to poor Thad* Stevens., but no one would undertake to 
give that to him, so X undertook it myself♦ The poor fellow 
died, and I have it now*^^ 

Rumors of the so-called, “Alaska Swindle,” reached a climax 
when Congressman Baldwin of Massachusetts published an article in 
the Worc ester Spy on December 4, 1868 allegedly revealing the 
details* On December 14, the Committee on Public Expenditures of 
the House of Representatives launched an investigation into the 
appropriation for the Alaska purchase* The investigation disclosed 
no compromising information* Fees paid to Walker, Stanton, Forney 
and others who acted ;l.n the interests of the Department and the 
Russian Minister were openly admitted and seemed to bo in order* 

The investigation was unable to establish that a Congressional 
bribe had taken place*j v , 

In the course of the investigation Seoretary Seward was 
oalled to testify before the Committee*^® In the light of his 
personal and intimate revelations to President Johnson and Bigelow, 
Seward’s testimony has some importance* When asked what knowledge 
he had about the Alaska purchase money, Seward responded cate- 
gorioallyi 

The only knowledge I have concerning the payment of the Alaska 
purchase money is this* After tho passage of the act of the 
last session of Congress appropriating the purchase money, I 
made a requisition, as Seoretary of State, upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the united States, which is filed in the 
Treasury Department* « « • 




























I also gave notice to the Russian minister that the requisition 
had been made, and that he oould call upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the money* I assume, upon general information* 
that that money was paid* I do not know when it was paid out 
• i , s of the treasury, nor to whom it was paid* 

Asked if he nad any knowledge of the ^distribution after¬ 
wards” of the money, Seward responded* 

Nothing of its distribution* I know nothing whatever of the 
us© the Russian minister made of the fund* I know of no 
v.V payment to anybody, by him, or of any application of the funds 
which he received* 

In the course of his testimony the Secretary, who denied 
any great subsidy from the State Department to the press, revealed 
how the Department advanced a modest $600 to take care of carrying 
on an educational campaign in order to win support for the treaty 
among the people* As he saidj impression is that the whole 
expense and cost to the United States government for the negotiation, 
payment, and everything, did not exceed $600*” 

Referring to the money given to Walker by the Russian 
Minister, Seward declared* 

I do not know from Mr* Walker that he was ever paid a oentj 
I never paid him a cent* But I remember hearing the Russian 
minister speak in terms of thankfulness and appreciation of 
. his efforts, and of his asking my opinion on the subject, and 
I bore testimoney to the efficiency of Mr* Walker’s services, 
and the value of his labors in promoting the measure* That 
is all I know about Mr** Walker* I do not know that he ever 
had $215,000, never heard from^hia that he was to have it, and 
I know nothing about it now*^ 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that Seward was 
not altogether candid in his testimony before the House Committee 
that conducted the investigation into the purohase of Alaska* 
Obviously, the Secretary knew more than he was disposed to reveal 
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"to any Congressional group* But to expect the Secretary to reveal 
his innermost thoughts on a subject so sensitive as this would have 
been unrealistic* Not only was the dignity of the American Congress 
involved in this somewhat shady proceeding, but also that of the 
Republic itself* The honor of a great and friendly nation, Russia, 
was also implicated, deeply implicated, for after all the source of 
the bribes was the Russian Minister* 6 ** But most of all, the self- 
respect of the American people was at stake* It would have been 
highly Improper for Jill award to embarrass Russia in any way* It 
would have bean unpatriotic for him to expose the American people 
to the moral censure of the world* The national interest required 
the inconsistencies in Seward’ ! s testimony at the Congressional 
hearing, and whatever else may be said about the Seorotary, it 
oannot be charged that he did not seek to attain the best interest 
of the nation *j 

That bribes were actually resorted to in order to obtain 
the appropriation, there seems to be no doubt* Even taken in its 
most oharitable light, the Johnson memorandum is most damaging* 

And,.of course, the oOBimentary by Bigelow would appear to confirm 
suspicion* Bigelow and Seward were close friends of long standing* 

A review of the extensive correspondence, both official and personal, 
and the friendly and personal nature of that correspondence, attests 
to the fact that Bigelow, unlike Welles, wrote of Seward with kindness 
and respect* Their friendship appeared to be warm and sincere. The 
comments by Bigelow thus deserve substantial oredenoe for he would 
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have boon inclined to press the case at least from Seward*s view with 

even greater consideration and regard* 

Investigations in the Russian arohives by Frank A* Golder 

have farther olarified the matter by revealing that bribes were 

actually paid to Congressmen, although, the names of the Members who 
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compromised themselves were never disclosed* 

l It la possible that Seward played an active role in the 
exchange of favors* He was one of the key participants in the 
purchase negotiations* Also, as the Secretary.of State he dealt 
intimately with foreign representatives and with Congress* Seward 
would have probably iserved as the logical w bridge n for the Russian 
Minister* Yet, no evidence exists to prove complicity, except in the 
case of the additional thousand dollars intended for Stevens* In this 
instance it seems fairly dear that Seward had aotually received some 
of the bribe money, if Bigelow*a aocount can be taken at face value 
that the Secretary had kept the additional $1,000 intended for the 
deceased Stevens* Yet, in this complex of* events the question arises: 

Is it fair to oharge Seward with having compromised himself a,u the 
Members of Congress had done? Ho traoe of oorruptioxi has ever been 
attributed to Seward in his long public career* He was a man of moral 
strength that seemed to grow with advancing years* Besides, he was a 
man of apparent private means, who only at one time early in his public 
life was faced with serious financial losses, and in this in3tanoe 
recouped his losses in a somewhat heroic effort* The fact of the matter 
is that with the death of Stevens, Seward had limited alternatives in 
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disposing of the additional $1,000, and doubtless oould have probably 
done little else than to keep it, thus avoiding the risk, if any existed, 
of exposing Stevens and the entire Alaskan transaction. Still, there 
- is no evidence to show that he did not dispose of the $1,000 in some 
discreet manner«j Indeed, there is no concrete evidence revealing 
Seward's own thoughts and judgments on the matter. Only the Bigelow 
and Johnson accounts are extant, and certainly they show that Seward 
was not reluctant to discuss the matter which probably would not have 
/ been the case if he himself were seriously compromised. Seward was 
?; too vain a man to expose himself before friends and associates as a 
V- oorrupter of public virtue. ‘On the other hand, it is possible that 
the Secretary looked upon the bribe as an unpleasant necessity which 
had to be resorted to for the sake of higher national interests* 

Seward was a pragmatist; he was a realist who would seize upon many 
devices to aohieve the best interest of the nation. He was also a 
dedicated expansionist, greatly influenced by Jefferson and Adams# 

It would be incomprehensible that he should allow the greatest peaoeful 
territorial acquisition since the Louisana Purchase slip through his 
fingers, perhaps, never to, come again within the nation (, s grasp, merely 
for the want of realising Sometimes the realities of international 
politios require statesmen to carry out unpleasant tasks that surely 
must, prick their moral consciences* But, if the interest of the state 
overwhelmingly requires a oertain resort to realpolitik , then so it must 
be. An intensely moral man like Seward undoubtedly felt some regret 
that the greatest achievement of hie entire oareer should be tainted by 
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the tar-brush of corruption* But, Seward, for all his egotism, oould be 

and often was self-effacing—indeed self-s&orifioing. In this case he 

, was willing to bear sins of others for the sake of the higher good of 

the nation, the acquisition of Alaska* 

The question naturally arisest Why did Seward buy Alaska? 

Doubtless domestic political considerations were among his reasons, for, 

as Stoeokl believed, the purchase would bring Seward onoe more into 
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popular favor* Then, ‘boo, Seward might have reasoned that such a 
great and favorable acquisition might tend to mitigate the bitter 
partisan attaoks upon the President and thus ease the intense pressure 
that had been centered upon the Administration's domestic policy* In 
this way more constructive domestic legislation bearing on reconstruction 
might have been accompli shed* 

No doubt the great economic potential of Alaska fired Seward's 

enthusiasm* like the Russians, the Secretary knew Alaska wasi a land 

of great wealth and with great resources* 

Problems of international politics were in all probability a 

main factor* Long before, Seward had foreseen the possibility of 

differences arising between Russia and the Uhlted States as American 

power extended westward and into the Pacific* He was certainly aware 

of this faot during the negotiations i as he had written to Peter Cooper 

in acknowledging the Leutze painting of the Alaska purchase j 

It will keep always before me a scene in whioh there came together 
in the Department of State two great and friendly Powers whose 
dominions extend aoross the Northern zone of the Hemisphere* 

■ Their inconvenient boundary was seen to threaten that sooner 
or later they must fall into oonfliot which would disturb the 
peace of the world and hinder the progress of civilization, they 

















therefor© thoughtfully and with mutual generosity agreed upon 
a line drawn through the width of a oommon ocean, a new demarcation 
line which is a harbinger of their eternal peace and enduring 
friendship#®* 

Not out of the question either was the belief that Alaska might 
one day fall to Groat Britain, and thus prevent for all time Amerloan 
expansion northward* It is not improbable that Seward thought of this, 
especially in the light of the continuous Anglo-Russian friction over 
the historic Near Eastern Question* Luckily for Russia, Alaska was 
declared w out of bounds 1 * during the Crimean War# IMs might not have 
happened again, and in the event of a future war be 1 ween those powers 
British seizure of Russian-i\me;rioa, either through military seizure or 
by a peaceful settlement, would not be beyond the realm of reality* 

All these hypotheses were unquestionably motivating factors in 
the acquisition* Reasonable as they may be, however, none go to the 
heart of the matter to ascertain why Seward bought Alaska, which is 
simply this* Seward was an ardent expansionist; his mind had been 
conditioned by an expansionist philosophy that was formed in a lifetime 
of thoughtful speculation upon the future greatness of the American 
Efeipire* It was a mind that could produce such thoughts as this; 
n * • *give me, then, fifty, forty, thirty more years of life, and I 
will engage to give you the possession of the American Continent and 

go 

the control of the world 11 ; and a mind that could also offer the 
#, prospeot of one whole united and indissoluble republic* • ^extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ooean, aye, and approaching the shores 
of Japan and China, and from the Gulf of Mexioo on the south to the 
Arotie ocean* * * * w 



















Canada 


Invariably, the success of th© Alaska purchase gave new 
impetus to a movement for the annexation of Canada which had taken 
on a definite shape at the close of the war# During the early 
postwar years American consular representatives stationed through¬ 
out what is novf the Dominion of Canada dispatched a steady stream of 
reports to th© State Department describing prevailing annexation 
sentiments and suggesting that a little encouragement from Washington 
would hasten th© movement* As a practical matter, however, nothing 
conorete was accomplished, simply because neither the British nor 
the Canadians were uniformly disposed toward annexation# In faot, 
whatever concentration of feeling existed regarding annexation was 
dissipated by a movement toward confederation# This was accomplished 
in 1867# At a later date the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia 
entered the Dominion* Perhaps, it would not be too much to say that 
with confederation went any real hopes for Amerioon acquisition* 

What, then, was Seward's response to the upsurge of annex¬ 
ationist sentiment in both America and British America? Did he 
favor annexation?Did he work toward that end as a matter of 
practical polioy? 

Peaceful conquest through a process of economic and political 
gravitation were devices that Seward relied upon for the acquisition 
of Canada# Force and military conquest certainly played no part in 
his considerations# Thus, the Fenian invasion of Canada could not 
b© considered seriously as a Seward-inspired expansionist scheme 
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by any stretoh of'the imagination* Some quarters in Canada, 

agitated by th© somewhat tragic but eomio attempted conquest by 

the Fenians, plaoed the blame upon Seward* According to the 

Evening Telegraph and Daily Advertiser of Montreal, 

Fenianism had been adopted by th© American Government as a 
.threat and a weapon against England, and as a means to Seward*s 
long cherished end, the conquest and annexation of these 
Provinces* The war over, the Irish naturally looked for the 
promised reward, and the Federal Government partly moved by 
its inability to evade the obligation, but chiefly by its 
hostility to England, and. its fear that the Confederation of 
the British American Provinces would baulk forever its annex¬ 
ation designs, gave the illegal organization increased 
encouragement and favor* 

The editorial concludedj 

For the bloodshed and crime, the hatred and contempt of the 
'• United States Government and people that have been justly 
aroused here, and will be aroused everywhere that the British 
V^tongue is spoken under the British flag the Federal Secretary 
Seward is responsible? and of those men who his perfidious 
conduct has lured to destruction, none deserve the gallows so 
righteously as he? for in this matter from the first to last 
{ he had been the Government of the United States* * * 

Domestic politics governed Seward*s conduct in this affair 
to a considerable degree* There was a large Irish vote that could 
not be antagonized* Indeed, the Secretary, somewhat slyly, regarded 
the “Fenian agitation” as ”a British, and not an American movement*”^ 
But, however important domestic political considerations, it was not 
likely that the Secretary would have let them interfere if a vital 
interest were at stake# It would be highly irresponsible to charge 
that the Secretary inspired the Fenian attack in order to achieve 
his cherished objective of annexing Canada# Seward deplored the 
use of foroe as an instrument of national policy and would only 

























sanction it in matters of great necessity. Certainly he would never 
have resorted to force in order to aoquire new lands. That would have 
heon contrary to his whole expansionist philosophy. Aside from the 
philosophic considerations, such a venture as the Fenian invasion 
would never reoeive the sanction of an American Government except 
perhaps under conditions of a defensive war with Britain, 66 

With the exception of a few instances Seward paid little 
attention to advice and recommendations dispatched to him by 
official American representatives in Canada. In virtually all 
observations on annexation sentiment by these men in the field the 
Secretary responded v/ith at most a meaningless acknowledgement , more 
often, however, with no comment at all* To Allen Francis who 
reported faithfully from British Columbia on the annexationist 
yearnings among Canadians in that quarter Seward gave no positive 
encouragement. Indeed, the only instruction of any importance in 
the official correspondence was merely an acknowledgement of a 
testimonial by the people of Victoria commending the Secretary on 
his success in the Alaska Purchase.®^ 

An indication of Seward's official attitude towards his 
Consuls in Canada was demonstrated in an exohange with William W* 
Averill, the Consul General at Montreal* On March 15, 1867, Averill 
gave Seward a comprehensive report on the possibilities and the taotios 
of annexation of Canada* According to Averill, the election of a 
’‘liberal majority” to the House of Commons of the Canadian Parliament 
and for the Provinces would result in the petition to the Queen “for 
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a change of many features of the Confederation Bill or a discontinu¬ 
ance of their relations •with the Empire and permission to act for 
themselves*" Averill had been advised that some "liberalists" would 
"move an address asking permission to join the United States at 
onoe*" The Consul General vrent on to say that the Liberals were 
organizing and "hope with a sufficient encouragement to neutralize 
the efforts of the Confederation party. 11 In closing Averill remarked 
that he would expand upon "that encouragement" in another dispatch* 68 
At the outset Seward threw cold water upon Averill*s attempts 
to lobby for the annexation of Canada* In a brief, direct instruction 
of acknowledgement the Secretary indicated his gratitude for the 
"interesting information"! but, he concluded* "I think, however, 
that it vrould be inexpedient to enter upon a di sous si ion of the 
subject which you present*" 6 ^ And when Averill persisted in his 
attempts to get some "encouragement" from Washington for the 
Canadian Liberals, -Seward made it clear that any communication to 
the Colonial Government or to the people of Canada would be carried 
on only through offioial channels between the British Imperial 
Government and the TJnited States* "A departure from, that praotioe," 
he concluded, "would be as inoonvenient for the United States and 
as incompatible with their dignity as it would be exceptionable in 
both respects to Great Britain*"^ 

Nor did Seward respond with any apparent enthusiasm to effeot 
immediately the Banks Resolution of 1866 oalling for the annexation 
of British America* Although introduced in Congress by Nathaniel 
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Banks, the Resolution was in fact the work of Colonel James Taylor, 
a Special Agent in the Treasury Department*' In 1867, Taylor 
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■ pressed his case with the President but without apparent success* 

In all probability Seward discussed the Resolution with the president 
but in view of pressing domestic problems and other external enter¬ 
prises in addition to the impr&otioality of the proposition, the 
Secretary appears to have taken no action* 

While Sewards official position gave the appearanoe of 
cold indifferenoe, he was, nonetheless, a warm friend of annexation* 

Seward never deviated from the personal belief that Canada would one 

* 

day be absorbed by the United States, and the many reports he re¬ 
ceived from .American representatives in British America must have 
bolstered his long-held conviotions® 

Actually, Seward had made known in both direot and oblique 
ways his continuing interest in. annexation, perhaps for the distant 
future rather theca for the present. In preparing the Diplomatic 
Correspondence, 1866-67 , Seward hold a pro-annexation!at article 
in the London Times to be of sufficient interest to include it in 
the compilation* According to the Times commentary, Britain would 

i. • r 

not object to the American acquisition of Canada through the 

processes of persuasion, but expansion by force, fraud, or intimi- 
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dation was another matter*' 

Moreover, at the time of the Alaskan purchase the Secretary 
declared that one objective for the acquisition was the hope that 
it would ultimately lead to the expulsion of Britain from the Faoifio 






























According to Sevreird, the purchase would check Britain's advance 

along the Paoific coastline , strengthen American influence in 

British Columbia* and aooelerate the movement toward union between 
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Canada and the UUited States. 

Another factor in realizing this ambition was Seward's 
interest in American acquisition of the Hudson Bay Company* In a 
report to the Home Office Sir Frederick Bruce * the British Ambassador 
at Washington* recounted ft, conversation with the Secretary in which 
he "urged an American capitalist to- form a company for the purpose 
of buying up the rights of the Hudsons Bay Company* and of thus 
obtaining the ooramand of what he considers would be the best line 
for a northern communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans•" Bruce concludedt "It is certain that he does not contem¬ 
plate in such a contingency that the line between the Lakes and 
Vancouver's Island will remain in any hands but those of the U* 

StatesThat Sir Fredericks comments were not without substance 
was demonstrated by conjectures of future American expansion 

northward made by the Secretary in a Boston speech two months 
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before* 

Only on two occasions did Seward actually approach the 
British Government on the question of Canadian annexation, and this 
was done in such an obliqv^ manner that a question might well arise 
concerning the Secretary's intent* In April 1866, Seward sent Adams 
& lengthy instruction advising him of plans to acquire Tiger Island, 
a small island off the coast of Honduras, for a naval station* Sev/ard 
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was anxious to get an expression of British views on this matter 

sine© the Glayton-Bulwer treaty bound both nations to certain 

stipulations limiting territorial acquisitions in the Central 

American area**^ Aside from the immediate question of Tiger Island* 

Seward was undoubtedly thinking also in broader terms of an isthmian 

canal* In concluding the instruction Seward advised Adams 3 

It is supposed that you may probably be able to introduce the 
subjeot to the Earl of Clarendon , s attention by suggesting 
that a negotiation with a view to the special end mentioned might 
be made an element in a general negotiation for settlement of the 
Northwest Boundary question and of the conflicting claims of the 
two countries which have arisen during the late rebellion in the 
United {States**^ 

Subsequently* Adams took the matter up with Lord Clarendon 
in a somewhat casual way* Clarendon indicated that he would "look 
the whole thing over* 1 * advising Adams to do likewise in preparation 
for a consideration of the subject• w Seward approved of the action 
taken by Adams and instructed him to "resume the subject in the same 
genera}/manner *"®^ 

A year passed before discussions were renewed between 
Washington and London* Finally* on June 12* 1867* Seward re-opened 
the question in a "Confidential" instruction to Adams* not long after 
the negotiations for the Alaska purchase had been completed* Again 
Seward referred to a revision of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty as "a 
useful point in our attempts to adjust more recent questions which 
are at issue between the two countries*"®^ By this he undoubtedly 
meant thie Northwest boundary dispute and the Alabama claims* Adams 
responded quickly* declaring that h© would "seize ®n early opportunity 
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to act** in accordance with Seward’s instructions* 

Unfortunately for the success of Seward’s expansionism, the 

Secretary did not have in Adams a minister who was as enthusiastic 

for his policy of national expansion as McCook in Hawaii, Corwin in 

Mexico, and Teaman in Denmark. Only four days after Adams advised 

Seward he would broach the British on the question raised, he 

recorded in his diary that he had received a oable authorizing George 

Yeoman, the American Minister at Copenhagen, "to close with the 

Danish government to the purchase of the islands of St Thomas and St 

John." On Seward’s expansionism, Adams observed} 

There is a new policy inaugurated which cannot fail to be 
fatal in the end to the permanenoy of our Institutions• X confess 
myself to have lost all confidence in the wisdom or judgment of 
Mr* Seward* }Sy disposition is to withdraw from political life 
just as soon as X can do so with a proper regard to the oiroum- 
stances. v . > 

On the afternoon of July 10, 1867 Adams had an interview with 
Lord Stanley on the matter of Tiger Island and other questions. 

Stanley promised to consider the matter after he had consulted with 
his colleagues. No mention was made by Adams in his diary concerning 
the’opening up of the broader question of a general settlement about 
whioh Seward had earlier instructed him* He recorded only the follow¬ 
ing opinions! 

I hope I shall hear no more of it during my stay* The foreign 
policy of Mr. Seward is now too grasping for my taste. He 
seeks to extend our jurisdiction not simply by purchase and 
di rectly, 'but by indirec ti on through keeping open allunsettled 
questions with this count ry. The effect will be to alienate 
all other nations and laost useles sly«^5 





















However, according i;o the dispatch he had sent to Seward on 
August 2, 1867 describing the conferenoe with Stanley, Adams oalled 
his Lordship*e attention to Seward*s instruction relating to making 
the Tiger Island question a part of a "general settlement of existing 
questionsTo this inquiry Stanley made no particular reply* 
However, in a general commentary on the broader issues at hand Adams 
concluded: 

I may be mistaken, but the impression whioh I obtain from my 
observation of the course of opinion here is not favorable to 
■ the introduction of any new elements whatever into the questions 
now existing between the two countries. The present Ministry 
is satisfied with having retrieved what they believe to have 
been a mistake in the preceding Government in so abruptly 
shutting the door to all negotiation. They feel strong at home 
in, the offer made to abide by arbitration on the weak point of 
their oase—the Alabama difficulty. Here they £>ropose to take 
/'''their stand for the present. Least of all is the policy 
[ towards British America likely to be altered so long as the 
I people of that region manifest an inclination to maintain the 
connection. Hence negotiations with foreign powers are hardly 
to be expeoted prior to the development of any popular demon¬ 
strations of an unequivocal nature towards independence in that 
quarter. For my belief, the maintenance of the connection with 
Canada is a matter of pride with the British nation whioh will 
be only made the more stubborn in resistance to change by the 
• smallest indication on our part of a disposition to impair it. 

The solution of all questions of that sort must be found in the 
voluntary sentiment of the population inhabiting that wide 
’region, when generally and clearly deolared in favor of a 
separation. I have no idea that it could be brought about at 
least for the present by any diplomatic intervention whatever. 

It is noteworthy that on August 3 Adams reoorded in his diary 
that he had finished the above dispatch to Seward, "giving him a 
rather free opinion of his prospect in his present contrivances for 
enlargement of territory 

In this instance the reference by Adams to Canada raises a 
most fundamental question. Did Seward mean by a "general settlement" 































a consideration of a revision of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, settle¬ 
ment of the Northwest boundaries, and the Alabama Claims with a 
possible view to the acquisition of Canada, perhaps, as a quid pro 
quo for sootohing the Alabama Claims? No reference to this specific 
stipulation appears in the official correspondence. Nor does it 
appear that Adams made a personal and private report to Seward 
speoifioally on this question./* 8 However, the ease with which 
Adams linked the subject of a "general settlement 11 and speoifio 
questions to the possibilities of aoquiring Canada could possibly 
suggest that perhaps in a private way Seward asked his Minister to 
sound out the British on this pressing question, or that Adams 
olearly understood-Seward*s motivations in this entire exchange as 
being concerned, perhaps primarily, with the annexation of Canada, 
and thus took the liberty of giving “a rather free opinion 11 on 
annexation possibilities* 

It seems evident that "t this time Seward was thinking of 
a settlement involving annexation of British territory and the war 
claims. An editorial in the New York Herald remarked* "It is said 
. « .that Mr* Seward has his eye on British Columbia, and that he 
wishes to make a settlement with England for the Alabama Claims by 
the annexation of that territory . 1189 

Moreover, Seward*s reply to Adorns* No. 1416 makes it quite 
dear that the Secretary was thinking of Canada as well as Tiger 
Island. In an apparent reference to British Amerioa .Seward stated 
that the "opinion herein expressed concerning the special interests 
therein mentioned do not materially differ from those which I have 
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myself entertained*" And continuing, he deolaredt “A considerable 
political force, however, has seemed to require some exploration of 
the subject# tt And he concluded: "The discretion with which you have 
conducted the inquiry is appreciated#"®^ That Seward probably had 
Canada in mind is indicated by the fact that there was no great 
pressure to acquire Tiger Island# Irons were already in the fire for 
the acquisition of the Danish .West Indies and Samana Bay. However, 
there was a "considerable political force" in the United States as 
well as in Canada for annexation# And doubtless either Adams 
misconstrued Seward*s intentions when he noted in his diary the 
receipt of "one remarkable Dispatch from Mr# Seward signifying his 
agreement in my view of the Tiger island matter, but that an external 
pressure had dictated his proceeding# How it opened my eyesj"^ or 
else meant the broader "general settlement" when referring to the 
"Tiger island matter#" * 

In all probability Seward must have realized by this time 
that the approach to the British through the London legation on the 
matter of hi© projected policy of a "general settlement" was 
fruitless# Thus, he sought a direct approach through Washington# 

On December 8, 1867, the Secretary conferred with the British Charge 
d’Affaires at Washington, Francis Clare Ford, and suggested "a 


general & com prehensive consideration of all the subjects of differ- 
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enoe outstanding" between the two countries 

On the afternoon of December 24, 1867 Adams also conferred 
with Lord Stanley at which time he read a dispatch from Seward making 
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a final reply on the question of arbitration* To the question posed 

by Stanley , if Adams considered the oase closed, the American Minister 

replied, "Yes,* 1 * At that Lord Stanley handed Adams the letter from 

Ford reporting his conversation with Seward on December 8* Of this 

meeting Adams wrote in his diaryj 

The essense of it was this* Mr* S. considered the question of 
arbitration dead* There would be no departure from the position 
taken in the exercise of the right to recognize belligerency* 
Neither would he make any nevr proposal* A party struck by a 
blow naturally expects the person doing it to initiate repara¬ 
tion* There was on© way in which perhaps the obstacles in the 
path of a settlement might be removed* All the various questions 
remining unsettled between the countries might be piled up to¬ 
gether and made the subject of a general negotiation* If such 
a plan were feasible, he intimated that a mode of reopening the 
matter could be found through a reply to the last Dispatch, which 
was tbit I had read this morning* I saw very clearly the drift 
of this to be a bargain for the British territory in the north 
' v y/est or the West India islands more or less in lieu of all 
demands* Mr* Sewards thirst for more land seems insatiable. 

I did not however hint at any such thing in my answer to his 
Lordship, for I know how entirely it would blook up any avenue* 

So I contended myself with observing that the proposal was 
vague, and did not seem to me to dispense with the necessity of 
precision which had formed the obstacle to the old plan*^ 

Neither the question of Canada nor the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
was raised again in the official correspondence* Notably in an 
initial instruction to Reverdy Johnson, Adams* successor in London, 
no mention was mad© of this issue among the catalogue of outstanding 
questions remaining to be resolved in Mglo-American relations*^ 
However, the idea of linking the settlement of the Alabama Claims 
with the acquisition of British America remained very much alive and 
subsequently was given full expression in a speeoh on the Senate floor 
by Charles Sumner after Seward was out of public office* 
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The issues that prevented harmonious Auglo~Amerloan relations 
■were formidable * But* toward the olose of 1868 and early 1869 
relations experienced a general improvement* With almost electric 
speed the natural iss at ion issue and the Northwest boundary dispute 
were resolvedj and a claims convention, the Johnson-Clarendon 
Convention, was concluded. British leaders were, apparently, grati- 
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fied by the growing underspending, but Seward warned Johnson that 
the political atmosphere at home was oharged with intense parti¬ 
sanship, cautioning him that these successes which the Administration 
had achieved would,be the subject of attack "on the ground that they 
fall short of what might and ought to> have been secured*"^ 

In the negotiations for the claims convention Seward did 
not, apparently, treat the acquisition of British America as a 

negotiable point* Nonetheless, the question had become a political 
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issue and as such became fixed in the public mind* On the day 

before the Secretary was to retire from office he wrote Johnson a 

"Private & Confidential" letter in which he described the character 

of the press attacks on the Administration and went on to say* 

The only preten.ce of a logical principle which is made the new 
issue is that Great Britain owes the United States for injuries 
committed by the recognition of the rebels as a belligerent 
power? a compensation beyond the mere damages of aggrieved 
merchants & seamen} that this injury is of a nature whioh 
cannot be estimated in pecuniary damages; atonement ought 
• therefore to be demanded, in the form of an acknowledgement of 

that wrong with a oonoession of territory* This logical prinoi- 
• pi© is now advanced by those partisans who down to this hour 
have opposed all the acquisitions whioh the administration has 
peacefully madei or proposed to make as being incompatible with 
a due regard to the public safety & welfare 
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Paradoxically, the annexationist argument was* used a is a 

weapon to defeat the claims convention* 'This placed Seward in the 

awkward and illogical position of being an anti-annexationist, which 

was, of course, not the case* Sevrard had long forecasted the ultimate 

acquisition of Canada* In his mind the time, apparently,had not yet 

arrived. Notably the Secretary made a special point to set forth 

the general principle of territorial expansion in hif3 portion of the 

final presidential Message of 1868, without doubt having Canada in 

mind* In a rough draft of the message the Secretary wrote* 

Comprehensive national policy demands that we shall acquire & 
incorporate in our federal Union the several adjacent conti¬ 
nental & insular communities as speedily as it can be done 
peacefully, lawfully, & without any violation of national 
justice, faith, or honor* Foreign possession or control of 
those communities has hitherto hindered the growth, <fc 
impaired the influence of the United States# Each one of them 
when incorporated into the United States would be a new souroe 
of strength & power* Conforming my administration to these 
principles, I have no where or on no occasion lent support or 
toleration to unlawful expeditions set on foot upon the plea 
of national extension or aggrandisement* The necessity however 
of repressing such unlawful movements clearly Indicates the 
duty which rests upon us of adapting our legislative action to 
the new oiroumstanoes of a decline of European monarohial power 
& influence & the increase of American Republican ideas, interests 
Jb sympathies 

Two points are of considerable interest in this document which 
bear directly upon Canada* In the paragraph preceding the above 
quoted the Secretary discussed the acquisition of the Islands of the 
West Indies* However, he purposely expanded the scope of his subject 

i 

to include Canada and Maxioo, however only infer©ntialLly* In the 
sentence where the Secretary complained that "too little has been 
done* * *by the United States to attach the countries by whom we are 
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surrounded,” the Seoretary had originally written instead of 
’"countries” the phrase, tt peoples of those islands*” On second 
thought, it would seem that Seward preferred to enlarge his con¬ 
ception of territorial acquisition to include the continental 
countries as well as the adjacent islands* 

Of interest also was Seward*s veiled reference to fili¬ 
bustering expeditions such as the Fenian invasion* Is it not possi¬ 
ble that the Seoretary was attempting in this instanoe to provide 
the Canadian Liberals with the ’’encouragement” that Averill had 
earlier sought? 

Greenland and Iceland 

That Seward*s attitude toward Canada conditioned other 
aspects of his expansionist thinking, relating particularly to the 
north, was revealed in the Secretary’s preliminary explorations into 
the acquisition of Greenland and Ioeland from Denmark* "While negoti¬ 
ations had been under way in the summer of 1867 for the acquisition 
of the Danish West Indies, Robert J* Walker suggested to Seward the 
possibility of the acquisition* The Seoretary responded enthusiasti¬ 
cally and advised Walker to put his views in writing for the use of 
the Department at the proper time* Subsequently, Walker submitted to 
Seward a report on the conditions and resources of Greenland and 
Iceland prepared by Benjamin M* Peiroe of the United i States Coast 
Survey and bearing the endorsement of the eminent scientist Professor 
Benjmin Peiroe, superintendent of the United States Coast Survey* 
Forthwith, Seward had the report published* In it Walker emphasized 
























the economic wealth of the Danish territories, and among the politi¬ 
cal feaaorta for the acquisition stressed recent expansion of Amerioan 
power and influence in Alaska and Western Canada and the effect of 
flanking "British America for thousands of miles on the north and 
west" which would "greatly increase her inducements, peacefully and 
cheerfully, to become a part of the Amerioan Union 

Doubtless Seward fully intended to press for the acquisition 
of these Danish possessions, if the situation were correct* Seward's 
private secretary, Mrs * Isabel C. Barrows, wrote that Seward had once 
told her that "if he had not become weary of the discussion which the 
purchase [of Alaska] had excited, he should have advised the further 
acquirement of Greenland and some other territory, However, the 
Secretary did not even raise the matter in the negotiations for the 
Danish West Indies, at least the official records contain no indi¬ 
cation of it* Doubtless, the difficulties attending that negotiations 

were sufficient to discourage any further expansionist enterprises 
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involving the Danes* 



Mexico 

While Canada and the Danish possessions in the northern 
hemisphere excited Seward*s interest in the postwar period, Mexioo 
offered no immediate prospects for continental expansion southward. 
The Corwin Plan had been the only concrete proposal to emerge in 
Seward's administration of the State Department. Yet, after 1865 
Seward expressed some intere/3ting ideas that throw some light on his 
views toward future expansion into Mexioo* 

















During the Napoleonic interlude in Mexico Seward held to a 

line of guarded neutrality* He was respeotful of French sensitivities, 

concerned for Mexico’s welfare, but at the same time mindful of 
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America’s vital interest in the area* To the Mexicans Seward 
expressed his continuing faith in the ’’Republican government in 
Mexico only,” desiring ’’heartily’ 1 that that ”form of government may, 
by the unity, virtue, valor and perseveranoe of the people of Mexico, 
be maintained in that country, as the United States earnestly desire 
that, in the same manner, it may be perpetuated in every other 
country in the American hemisphere where it has heretofore been 
established 

John Bigelow, the American Minister in France, had, however, 

a different conception of policy toward the Juarez Government* Like 

the Secretary, Bigelow believed in the inevitable destiny of American 

predominance over Mexioo* Yet his theory that ”we are to oonquer 

Mexico, but not by the sword” and his proposal for achieving that end 

provoked a forthright response from Seward which revealed not only the 

wide gap of disagreement between both men on this question, but, more 

important, revealed Seward’s ideas as to just where Mexico fitted into 

the pattern of future American expansion* According to Bigelow, 

The only hostile act of which we need ever plead guilty will be a 
refusal to recognize the usurpation government of Maximilian, 
which refusal may be withdrawn sooner or later as inducements 
are presented for one or the other course* Emigration will do 
the rest, faster than the sword and quite as fast as oan by any 
possibility be desirable* There is no country in the world in 
: my opinion that can afford to look on with such supreme indiffer¬ 
ence as ours upon European efforts to found an ompire in Mexico* 
They oan only succeed upon conditions which would render the 
spread of our people and institutions in the country impossible* 
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In fact we have nothing to do now in this world hut to set the 
example of a good popular government# It will be to us like the 
getting of wisdom to Solomon# All other things shall be added 
unto us* No other nation can resist the contagion of our ex¬ 
ample or the attraction of our friendship# 1 

In a subsequent "Unofficial* 1 letter Bigelow expanded on his 
theory# He was confident that the American people were not disposed 
toward intervention nor did he ' :, now see any more signs of their 
coveting Mexioo for themselves than when their army oocupied its 
©apitol 9 years ago#" Americans were "too sagacious to transfer to 
their own shoulders a burden which is crushing the Emperor of France 
and from whioh they shrank in 1847." Nor could Bigelow see any 
advantage in "making ourselves the armed champion of all or of any 
of the Spanish American States#" To do so, he said, would aggravate 
the economic burdens imposed by the war# Bigelow held that the 
Spanish American States were, moreover, not ready for Republican 
Government* So far, he said, their attempts to do so were "dis- v 
astrous failures•" In view of this, the Spanish Americans would need 
"for many years" a more centralized government than provided by the 
United States Constitution* Thus, it would be "hardly worth our 
while" under the pretext of defending Republican interests to get 
into a war with one or perhaps several powerful European states 
whose hostility could result in inestimable damage to American com¬ 
merce# Bigelow doubted if there was a power in Europe that would 
"sustain our pretensions" under the Monroe Doctrine, while those 
powers would aid any sovereign who resisted them* According to 
Bigelow, "a war to redress the wrongs of Mexioo or to propagate 



























republicanism by the sword" would be "likely to fail*" The American 

Minister then sot forth his theory for a policy in Mexico: 

Short of recognising Maximilian I would give Franoe every possi¬ 
ble evidence of our friendhsip* X would withhold the recognition 
upon the distinot ground that according to our convictions the 
Emperor had undertaken in .Mexico what he thought we had undertaken 
upon the breaking out of the rebellion,—a task which must inevi¬ 
tably result in a failure» As long as he keeps an army in Mexico , 
he is weaker all over the to rid and the United States will have 
more power at his oourt than she could ever hope to have if he had 
no such embarasemenh* We could negotiate any thing with him if 
we kept hie govt* xmder suoh obligation to our forbearance for a 
year or two longer* That the Archduke must fail ultimately no 
American doubts nor do X know of any Frenchman that does• If ho 
is to fail we dont need the credit of having caused his failure, 
while we do constantly need his friendship which we can now 
purchase upon the most advantageous terms, by simple forbearance* 
If as we all suppose, Mexico will one day be overrun and oooupied 
by emigrants from the United States who will desire to share the 
protection and privileges of our govt, the discipline which the 
semi-barbarous population of Mexico is now undergoing will be an 
admirable preparation,for themj while the money whioh Franoe is 
spending there in roads and other publio improvements may be 
regarded as so ntuoh money invested for our account* Till Mexico 
is populated by emigrants from the U*S* we do not want any 
responsibility for her government, when she is, no other govern¬ 
ment can prevail long against the temptation to annexation we 
can offer *3*06 

As might be expected, Bigelow's somewhat extraordinary propo¬ 
sition, whioh contained some ideas previously expressed by Seward, 
provoked the Secretary to clarify certain aspeots of his policy in 
Mexico * Seward made it clear that the United States "have at no 
time left it doubtful that they prefer to see a domestic and Republi¬ 
can system of Government prevail in Mexico rather than any other 
system*" Expanding on his conviction of the primacy of republicanism 
on the American'continent, Seward remarked that this "preference 
results from the fact that the Constitution of the United States 
itself is domestic and Republican, and from a belief that not only its 






















constituent parts ought to preserve the same form and oharaoter, but 
that, so .far as is practically and justly attainable by the exercise 
of moral influenoe,•the many American States by which the United States 
are surrounded, shall be distinguished by the same peculiarities of 
Government * w The American constitutional system and the habits of the 
American people “disincline us from political propagandism, and al¬ 
though they still more strongly disincline us from seeking aggran¬ 
disement by means of military conquest, yet that the nation has, at 
various times since its organisation, found necessity for expansion, 
and that the like necessity may reasonably be expected to occur 
hereafter♦“ According to the Secretary, that “expansion has thus 
far been effected by the annexation of adjacent peoples, who have 
come into the Union, through their own consent as constituent 
Republican States under the Constitution of the United States* 11 And, 
he went on, to these “two facts may be added the general one that 
peace and friendship between the United States and other nations on 
this continent, and consequently the advance of civilization in this 
hemisphere, seem to us more likely to be secured when the other 
American States assimilate to our own*“ The Secretary then pointed 
out the variance between American views and policies with the French 
action in Mexico* 

This instruction reveals in a striking way Seward*s philo¬ 
sophic conoept of the American constitutional system and the ex¬ 
pansion of republican government. Clearly, the Secretary believed that 
the United States would continue to expand, as it had expanded in the 
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past, by annexing "adjacent peoples” 1 who wished to become constitution 
al republican states* Progress of civilisation and the existence of 
peace on the American.continent depended upon this inexorable process 
of expansion which, he held, was a God-given gift to the United States 
The highest achievement of peace, friendship and progress, Seward 
seemed to say, would be attained when the other states on the American 
continent became a Constituent'* part of the American Republic, that 
is, when "the other American States assimilate to our own** 1107 

Isthmian Canal 

One of Seward's conceptions which was intended to be a great 
force for continental assimilation was the building of a canal across 
the isthmus separating the Pacific and the Atlantic* This enterprise 
held the promise of both continental and strategic importance for 
future American expansion* On June 21, 1867, a major step was taken 
in fulfilling Seward's canal idea* On that date the United States 
concluded a treaty with Nicaragua which gave the United States the 
right of transit across the Nicaraguan isthmusWhile Seward did 
not undertake the building of or lending immediate support to a 
Nicaraguan transit waterway, he did succeed in establishing for the 
future America's right to what he called the "great American Route" 
whioh would virtually place ,command of the Atlantic, Caribbean, and 
Pacific in the hands of the United States* 

Seward's dreams of an isthmian canal almost reached fruition, 
however, in the negotiations with Colombia for a canal across the 
Isthmus of Darien* Civil distractions at home prevented any positive 
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steps by Seward prior bo 1665 , bub his inheresb in bhe Istnmus 

quickened afber bhe close of bhe war# Concern for bhe extension of 

bhe Panama Railroad franchise and bhe entrenchment of American 

interests in bhe Isthmus, the growing need for better inter-ooeanio 

communications accelerated by the expanding .American West, the 

realization of the strategic ii'iportano© of the Caribbean area to 

American seourity interests, the development of an intra-hemispheric 

telegraph system, and the unsettled political situation in the 

Colombian Confederation—all forced the United States to focus 

greater attention upon the Isthmus# Preparations were underway by 

American military and naval engineers for the renewal of the tt long- 

suspended explorations and surveys* to determine the feasibility of 
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a canal across Darien# In response to a Senate resolution of 

March 1866 a. report from the Navy Department expressed a preference 

for the Darien Canal route# An appropriation was made in July for 
' 110 

the survey of the route# Earlier the Colombian Government had 

declared its intentions to negotiate with applicants for canal 

concessions# On March 16, 1866, Eustorgio Salgar, the Colombian 

Minister to the United States, submitted a general proposal to 

Seward at Washington for an American financed survey of the canal* 

The survey was to be made in three years, and American citizens 

HE 

wishing to secure a concession were given preference# Seward 
lost no time in expressing the Governments approval# Three days 
after the initial proposal was made, the Secretary advised Salgar 
that if the proposition were sanctioned by the Colombian Government 
















through the Requisite treaty stipulations," the United States would 
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accede provided the Senate oonourred* The proposal advanced no 

further, however, than this preliminary exchange of views* 1 ' 1 ’ 4 ' 

Undoubtedly, irn important reason for this ton of events was 

the apparent asoendauoy of British economic influence in Colombian 

affairs, especially the proposed British loan of fcl,500,000* Fears 

prevailed also in American quarters that Colombia uould soli the 

Panama Railroad to British capitalists with serious consequences 

for the United States* Allan A* Burton, the American Minister to 

Colombia, was alarmed by this and warned Seward that Colombia "will 

be virtually bound hand and foot and delivered over to Englishmen 

For the time being at least this was not to come about} The Colombian 

Congress rejected the sale contract negotiated with the British, and 

in 1867 the Panama Railroad secured a new franchise, thus preserving 
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American interest in the Isthmus* 

In the meantime no further progress was made on the Salgar 
proposal for an American survey • On November 23, 1866, Seward 
prodded the Colombian Minister for information on the matter* 11 ^ 

But Salgar, calling attention to the various projects for a oanal 
and the published deoree establishing the basis for concessions, 
expressed the hope that the United States would be associated with 
any oanal project and inquired if the American Government would 

"make an offer similar or better for Colombian interests" than those 

■ 118 i'j.i :• ^ - 

already submitted* 
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Late in the summer of 1887 Seward * enthusiastic after his 

successful negotiations for Alaska, vigorously pressed for the survey 

of the Isthmus* In faot, it seems that actually he had a broader 

plan for the ultimate acquisition of Panama* According to Secretary 

Welles, Seward, whom he said was "delirious” and "crazy on the 

enlarging of our territory," thought Panama could be obtained* The 

Navy Secretary oonfided in his diaryi 

The revolutionists have possession of the government in that 
state,* * * ♦ [Seward] therefore proposes we shall resist them, 
and at the same time refuse to rooognize Mosquera, the President, 
whom he calls a usurper* In this state of things, he himself 
disolosed his purpose, inadvertently, by saying that there was 
a strong party there desirous of annexation to the United States, 
which of oourse will be likely to increase in numbers, if we 
make forcible and successful resistance against excessive taxes. 

'• 1 If w© relieve those who are under our flag all will wish to come 
under it. There-is no mistaking the design of Seward—'who is 
not sorupluous where he has power and is without conviotion or 
principle in such matters* * * 

If Seward seriously entertained such plans, they must have 

been discussed only in Washington within the intimate circle of the 

Cabinet, for no intimation or even vague suggestion was made to the 

American Minister at Bogota* Progress was made, however, on plans 

for’a survey* In February 1867, Charles Francis Adams forwarded a 

report from Dublin, Ireland prepared by Dr* Edward Cullen in which 

Cullen discussed his explorations of the Darien route made during 

the 1850*8 and early 1860*s and recommended that route as being the 

most feasible* 120 Impressed by this "important information," 

Seward lost no time in conferring with Rear Admiral Charles H* Davis, 
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Superintendent of the National Observatory* • In September, the 
Secretary passed along to Peter I* Sullivan, the new Minister to 


























Colombia, a "very interesting letter" from Dr* Cullen proposing a 
camOl across the Isthmus of Darien. Seward instructed Sullivan to 
oall the attention of the Colombian Government to this "very important 
subject" and authorized him to "recommend a careful survey by properly 
qualified engineers of the route proposed by Dr. Cullen." ' Immedi¬ 
ately Sullivan laid the Seward proposal before the Bogota Government, 
which, he reported, "intimated its willingness" to conclude a treaty 
for the project. 12 ** In December, Sullivan submitted a draft treaty 
for the consideration of the Department. The general basis for the 
project provided in part that Colombia would give the necessary land 
for the 12 mile-wide canal which would remain under its sovereignty; 
that the United States would have the exclusive right to undertake 
the excavation and construct all appendages to the canal; that the 
United States would bear the expense of indemnifying those persons 
whose land.was appropriated; and that the American Government would 
have exclusive charge of the excavation. Provisions were made for 
joint defense, the same neutrality guarantee as in the Treaty of 
1846, and the arbitration of disputes. 

gull Ivan believed, 1 Twrever, that the canal should ultimately 
beoome the joint property of Colombia and the United States. He 
also urged Seward to apply his "luminous genius" in shaping the 
treaty so that it could be completed before the Administration went 
out of office on the first of April, adding* 

5 Should you prefer this mode of acquiring a foothold on the Isthmus 
of Darien, you oan, I believe, succeed by spending a good deal 
of Secret Service money in engineering the treaty through the 
Colombian Congress, which assembles on the first of February next. 
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Should you ohoose to acquire this desirable privilege, otherwise 
than by treaty, you will have to push the Carthagena murders to 
the wall, muster up all the existing claims against this govern- 
ment—-nurse both complaints for a reasonable time, and then make 
a bold and decisive demand for redress, which cannot be given* 

In that oase you will h&v* a good pretext for Seizing upon 


Colombian property as indemnity for the Said wrongs and injuries.' 


Seward commended his Minister at Bogota for carrying out In¬ 


struction Wo* IS so faithfully, but made no comment, as might be 


expected, on the rather high-handed proposal to insure acceptance of 


the Darien Project by the Colombians* 0 On March 2, 1868, Sullivan 


was given full power to negotiate for the construction of the oanal, 


A counter-proposal prepared by the Secretary for that purpose, also 


forwarded to Sullivan, called for a preliminary survey since the 


“feasibility** of the canal project “at reasonable coat** had not yet 


been “established in the popular mind, or even in the financial 


circles of the nation** Political and financial conditions existing 


in the country at that time militated,against Congressional approval 


to construct the oanal “on the national account” and “national 


oredit*” Likewise, prevailing conditions of commercial affairs and 


“mercantile credit” rendered impossible the subscription of the 


neoessary private investment capital* For these reasons Seward 


insisted on the preliminary survey “at all events,” allowing a 


reasonable time and opportunity for Congress to determine if the 


project should be undertaken by the Government or by a private 


American corporation with such “national aid“ as the Government oould 


render* Seward believed that the latter procedure would be the one 


“ultimately adopted•“ A “more definite and decisive plan” would have 
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been more desirable, but since the project would cost $100,000,000 
in gold the Secretary believed that the "public-mind" would require 
"some time to become familiar with so great a sum*" Within three 
years, Seward was convinced, the "minds of statesmen and capitalists 
throughout the world" would become "greatly enlightened" and the 
project, which he deemed "equally indispensable and Inevitable 
would be hastened "more than it has ever been advanced in any period 
of fifty years that has occuarred since the discovery of the American 
continent*" 126 

Negotiations in Bogota foundered because of disagreement 
arising from Colombia’s demand for 10 percent of the gross profits 
for ten years after completion of the work until the builder was 
reimbursed and 26 percent thereafter; insistence upon the stipulation 
that the canal be open to all nations in time of peace and war; and 
that it be constructed by the United States Government. 127 These 
demands clearly exceeded the terms of reference established by 
Seward*s instructions. Sullivan, becoming exceedingly anxious 
because Frenoh and British proposals for a oanal were under con¬ 
sideration, asked permission to return to Washington for consul¬ 
tation. 126 The Department did not, however, aooede to Sullivan’s 
request but urged him to reduce the points of difference to a 
formula for direct and speoisil instructions. Seward did not share 
Sullivan’s apprehension over French and British influence, consoling 
him with the thought that, "time will sooner or later satisfy the 
Colombian Government, as it has already satisfied us that the Darien 























canal must be an. American work and can in no oaso become a distant 
enterprise**129 

In Autumn 1868, Seward’s enthusiasm for the canal project 
quickened, notwithstanding his declaration of a few months before 
that the sentiments of the nation were anti-expansionist and not 
disposed to higher and remote adventures* Since early Maroh 1868, 
the Secretary had been in touch with certain "enlightened capitalists 
of Hew York, among whom were Peter Cooper, C* K* Garrison, and 
William T* Coleman* A committee formed by these men studied the 
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prospects of establishing a corporation to carry out the project* 

In May 1868, the Hew York State Legislature acted favorably upon a 

bill to charter a corporation, and on Septermer 24 the necessary 

legislation was completed incorporating the "isthmus Canal Company*" 

Seward urgently sought a meeting with the Directors of the company 

in New York or Washington* At the meeting whioh was finally held 

in New York on October 20, 1868, apparently under a oloud of secrecy, 

Seward reported On the progress of the negotiations, assuring those 

present that the President would "go forward with renewed zeal and 

vigor" on being informed of the deoision of the Directors to furnish 
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the necessary $100,000,000. 

Prom this conference Seward drew the oonclusion that, since 
the canal project had "manifestly gained favor" during the year, the 
necessary oapital could be "immediately secured" and the work "begun 
and proseouted with energy and vigor to a successful completion," 
providing a "proper treaty" could be concluded* The Secretary made 
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some modifioations in hia basic instruction to Sullivan, but pre- 

1 7C 

f erred to hold the line on other points of disagreement. . 

So enthusiastic had Seward beoome in pressing the oanal 
project that in November 1868 he took the extraordinary measure of 
dispatching a special agent to Bogota, Caleb Cushing, to aid 
Sullivan in completing negotiations. By this time Seward was pre¬ 
pared to concede all of Colombia’s demands if need be to conclude 
the treaty. Accordingly, he instructed Cushing* 

If, however, after exhausting all reasonable effort to that end, 
you should find it impossible to succeed therein, you are 
authorized and # direoted to abate from a part, and if absolutely 
necessary the whole, of the points of difference heretofore 
'A: insisted on by the United States. But this conclusion is to be 
avoided :Lf possible, and not to be accepted # until after you 
shall have beoome perfectly satisfied of the fruitlessness of 
any farther struggles against the position taken by the Colombian 
.Government. 3 ^ 6 . 

Cushing reaohed his>destination, and the negotiations, 

suspended for some weeks, were reopened in Bogota on January 7, 
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1869. In the meantime Seward oontinued conferences with the 
Colombian Minister to the United States, General Santos Acosta. The 
Secretary rejeoted the proposal submitted by the Colombian Government 
through Acosta for an international convention to guarantee the 
permanent neutrality of the oanal and Colombian sovereignty over it, 
claiming it to be ^impracticable and visionary” and pleading the 
Amerioan tradition of ”no entangling alliances.” Clearly, this was 
a convenient tactic to preserve American interests by not inter¬ 
nationalizing the oanal and by not foreclosing at the outset American 
ohanoes of expansion into the Ceatral Amerioan area. According to 
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Seward, a ’* combination of the power, authority and influence** of 
Colombia, and the United States would be sufficient to protect the 
canal* Washington and Bogota differed fundamentally on this point, 
and for the Colombians it was sufficient reason, fltmong others, to 
reject the treaty that had been concluded without it** 38 

As negotiations were renewed in Bogota, Sullivan had *'great 
hopes of Suoooss ,’* and statements by several members of the Colombian 
Congress favorable to this “most desirable enterprise 1 * seemed to 
warrant this optimism* 13 ^ Within a week negotiations were concluded, 
and a treaty signed, the conditions of which Cushing believed were 
^considerably within the limit s’* of Seward* s instructions and would 
be satisfactory to the president. 140 The treaty stipulated that the 
United States Government or a private company with which it might 
contract would make a survey and construct a canal with a 100-year 
exclusive privilege to operate it; that a twenty-mile strip of 
territory would be set aside; that American troops would provide 
protection under joint orders; that transit commerce and persons would 
be released from tolls or duties; that the canal would be open at all 
times to the peaceful commerce of all nations; that Colombia would 
be reimbursed for 10 percent of the net earnings until the builders 
were reimbursed for construction costs and Z$ percent thereafter; 
that other nations were to be invited to guarantee the neutrality of 
the Isthmus. According to Article VIII of the treaty, Colombia would 
retain their 

political sovereignty and jurisdiction over the canal and terri¬ 
tory appertaining thereto; but they shall not only allow but 





















guarantee to the United States of Amerioa, according to the 
constitution and laws of Colombia, now in force, the peaceful 
enjoyment, control, direction, and management of the same, as 
before speoifi«d*"^ 

The United States would not commit itself to any multilateral 
international convention formally guaranteeing the neutrality of the 
canal and Colombian sovereignty over it* It did, however, make a 
slight gesture in that direction* According to Article XVIII, the 
United States and Colombia ‘‘'mutually agree to second the efforts of 
each other in procuring the friendship and guarantee of all other 
nations in favor of the stipulations of neutrality mentioned in 
Articles VII and IX, as well as the sovereignty of the United States 
of Colombia over the territory of the isthmus of Panama and Darien*"^^ 
Immediately Cushing returned to Washington, and having 

1 ' 'i* \ ‘ 

arrived on February 13, 1869, presented the treaty to Seward* 

Forthwith it was submitted to the Senate* Secretary Welles recorded 
the arrival of Cushing with expected suspicion, commenting that, 

“there have been, and probably still are some extensive.private 
speculations in this movement, and some political & personal in¬ 
trigues connected with it* 11 Seward, he vrrote, "expects great 
glorifioation and perpetual fame from it* * • » Smoke, not 
substance•" No doubt the Navy Secretary’s suspicions of "ex¬ 
tensive private speculations" were aroused by Seward’s close associ¬ 
ation with the "enlightened capitalists" of New York* During January 
and early February, until Cushing returned, the Secretary kept the 

Directors of the canal company olosely informed on the status of the 
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treaty* Frederick A* Conkling, Secretary of the Isthmus Canal 
























Company, made the extraordinary request that Seward furnish details 
of the treaty on the very day of'Cushing*s arrival in Washington even 
"before it had been submitted to the Senate* Hovrever, Seward 
politely but firmly informed him that such a proceeding would be 
highly irregular* The Secretary urged the members of the company 
H and other patriotic citizens who may take an interest in the subject” 
to ”lend an effective support” to the treaty while it was under con¬ 
sideration in the Senate* imy friends in New York., he said, who 
favored the enterprise ”might find it not unimportant to come to this 
oity and confer with me here*” 146 Subsequently, Seward went to New 
York, presumably at the urgency of the officers of the canal company 
who were most anxious for information on the status of the project, 147 
and on February 23 made a strong plea for the canal in an address to 
the Direotors* In this speech Seward elaborated upon his theories 
of the canal and its place in the expansion of Amerioa* The Secretary 
declared* 

We are Americans* We are charged with responsibilities of es¬ 
tablishing on the American continent a higher condition of 
civilization and freedom than has ever before been attained in 
’ ary part of the world. Wo all acknowledge and feel this re¬ 
sponsibility* The destiny whioh we wish to realize as Americans 
is set plainly before us and distinctly within our reaohi but that 
destiny can only be attained by the execution of the Darien ship 
canal* The reason is obvious* While the electric telegraph can 
and must be used for the interchange of ideas between nations, 
and while improved highways must and will be used for overland 
• travel and intercourse, yet the mineral, forest, and agricultural 
bulk productions of the earth can only be exchanged by navigation, 
and this navigation must be made as cheap and as frequent and 
as expeditious as is possible* But the navigation by sailing 
vessels is coming to an end, and commerce is confiding the trust 
of navigation exclusively to steam vessels* Commeroe can no 
longer afford to use the oirouitous and perilous navigation 
around the Capes* It must and will have shorter ohannels of 

























transport, and of these there can be but two—the one across the 
Isthmus of Sue®, the other across the Isthmus of Darien* A oanal 
across the Isthmus of Suez already approaches its completion* 

If that channel is to secure the patronage of universal oommeroe, 
it will be fully enlarged and completely adapted to the interests 
of modern commerce* In that oase the commerce of even the At¬ 
lantic Amerioan coast, from the St* Lawrence to Cape Horn, will 
be turned eastward across the Atlantic, and through the Medi¬ 
terranean and the Red Seas, and the Indian Ooean to India and 
China* It would be a reproaoh to American enterprise and statesman¬ 
ship to suppose that we are thus to become tributaries to ancient 
and effete Egypt, when by piercing the Isthmus of Darien we can 
bring the trade of even the Mediterranean and of the European 
Atlantic coasts through a channel of our own, so palpably indi¬ 
cated by nature that all the world has accepted it as feasible 
and necessary* We have undertaken to develop the resources of 
our ov/n oontinent, and to regulate and restore the Asiatio 
nations to free self-government, prosperity, and happiness* The 
^ Darien ship oanal is the only enterprise connected with the great 
work of civilization which remains to be undertaken* It was a 
mistake to suppose that we have been hitherto either inactive or 
idle in regard to this important matter* We have built a railroad 
i ,! :. ’ across the Isthmus of Panama, and within twelve months more we 
shall have stretched a railroad across the oontinent from New 
•••*. York to San Francisco* We have abundant assuranoe that these 
achievements are profitable and useful* Both of them, however, 

• : v are profitable and useful only as types and shadows of the Darien 
ship oanal, which we all feel and know must be transcendently 
profitable and transcendently useful : - 

In Washington, the wheels of the Senate began to move in the 

ratification process, although time was fast running out for the 

Johnson Administration* The press, much agitated pro and con, according 

to Cushing, resorted to "all sorts of extravagances"* but there were 

no doubts in the mind of the General that the treaty would be con- 
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firmed* Cushing appeared before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, narrated the history of the negotiation,, and explained 
various provisions of the treaty* Thereafter, Cushing informed Miguel 
Samper, Secretary of the Treasury of Colombia and one of the negoti¬ 
ators of the treaty, that the Committee concluded unanimously to 



























report out the treaty with an affirmative recommendation and as 
if to assure that result, kept in close touch with Senator Sumner, 
the Chairman of the po’werful Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
pressing upon him the importance of immediate Senate ratifioation*^^ 
Sanford, Seward*s friend and confidant in Brussels, seemed to share 
Cushing's optimism, rendering his congratulations to Seward for his 
"last success—the Darien Gena1 Treaty," which he hailed as "the 
crowning work of a grand structure of great & good things*" 162 
However, the Senate, apparently unimpressed by the urgency of the 
matter, postponed consideration until April 15, 1869* 

In Bogota, the treaty ran into all sorts of obstacles* It 
was "poorly 1 * received by the publioj the press attaoked its and 
although the Administration had a majority in both Houses of the 
Colombian Congress in all other matters, prospects for passage of 
this measure were dim* According to an analysis by Secretary of 
the Treasury Samper, opposition centered upon* "covetousness 1 * which 
was awakened by "exaggerated rumors" spread to keep negotiations 
going that Colombia would gain millions if the treaty were concluded} 
ignorance as to the importance of the canal} a misguided belief that 
the IJhited States did not intend to open the canal but, acting as 
agents of the Panama Railroad, hoped to obtain the privileges so that 
the company would enjoy its actual gains unhindered} expectations 
that Colombia would suffer financial losses beoause of the responsi¬ 
bility imposed by "great interests" in the proposed canal from which 
it would receive no rent while probably losing the annuity from the 




















Panama Kailroadj and the irritation aroused by the failure of the 
United States to give a formal guarantee of neutrality and Colombian 
sovereignty# Although Samper oould not advocate the "pure and un¬ 
conditional approbation" of the treaty, he prepared an address to 
prove, as he said, "that this country will ooramitt an act of madness 
in rejecting this treaty*"***^ 

This Samper did in a "very able and conclusive speeoh" in the 
Senate on February 22, according to Sullivan, but it was insufficient 
to allay the opposition. Opponents of the treaty, in Sullivan’s 
views, stood on "slippery and inhospitable ground, M olaiming that "our 
urgent necessity and headlong anxiety" as manifested by President 
Johnson’s speech to Acosta,Seward’s address to the New York 
merchants and the Cushing Mission would "justify the Colombians 
to require of us a large sum of money in hand with any other demand 
which their cupidity or avarice may dictate for the mere privilege of 
making this oanal for their use and beneifit, as well as for ours*" 

The Secretary was assured that nothing of importance oould be finally 
approved by the Colombian Government "without Such money being freely 
scattered around *"^ 

Before the ink was dry on this dispatoh Sullivan received word 
that the Colombian Senate, as he anticipated, rejected the treaty*^^ 

Against such a formidable opposition that had developed in 
Colombia doubtless the results were for many a foregone conclusion* 
Santiago Peres, Secretary of Foreign Affairs, added to the many 
causes for failure by charging thet Sullivan had done nothing to 



















discourage the belief among Colombian officials that he had at the 
disposal of the Bogota Government "many millions of dollars* 1 which 
would be delivered as soon as the treaty would be signed* Some of 
the journals in Bogota, and even Sullivan, "endorsed or corroborated* 1 
this "falsehood* 1 which having gone unchallenged lent "color to them." 

As a oonsequenoe, the public believed that Colombia would receive 
millions of dollars in "ready money**} and publication of the treaty 
without stipulation for the millions produced "disenchantment" and 
"very great displeasure" because general expectations were not 
satisfied*^® 

Final action had yet to be taken by the United States 
Senate* In the meantime Seward, whose term of office expired, kept 
his lines of information open, at Washington, but surely he enter¬ 
tained no great expectations of success by this time especially 
since Colombia had already rejected the treaty* Cushing, who kept 
Seward abreast of developments in Bogota and Washington, held that 
despite existing obstacles in Colombia, it would be desirable for 
the .United States to ratify the.treaty* With this end in view, 
he had been doing everything in his power to press completion of the 
treaty process, particularly by keeping in touch with members of the 
Senate*^® 

Seward confided in Cushing that he believed the reactionary 
movement in Colombia was "embarrassing and annoying," but could be . 
overcome by a "decisive approval 1 ' of the treaty by the United States 
Senate and by a concerted mov' sent in Bogota carried on in consultation 
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with the Panama Railroad* The former Secretary appreciated the work 

Cushing had undertaken in-behalf of the project and hoped he would be 

A 160 
successful. 

All hopes for the treaty in the Senate were dissipated when 

the convention, previously postponed as the Johnson Administration 

came to a olbse, was taken up on. April 16, 1869, and then was "passed 

over informally for future consideration." According to Cushing's 

report to Seward, Senators Sumner and Stewart and others had. spoken 

"earnestly in favor of the treaty." The only objection of substance 

revolving around the point of feasibility was made by Senator Sherman. 

The most "serious difficulty" in the minds of the Senators was the 

negative vote in the Colombian Senate; and thus they passed over the 
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matter without even taking a vote. 

To a Colombian friend, Enrique Cortez, Cushing elaborated on 
some points of objections. One of the principal causes for irri¬ 
tation in the Senate was the fact that the United States incurred all 
the expense and all the risks for building the canal while Colombia, 
paying nothing and risking nothing, was to secure large benefits from 
it and retain sovereignty over the property. None of the objections 
would have prevailed, however, wore a vote taken, according to Cushing 
estimate, but reticence on the part of Bogota encouraged the belief 
that it was expedient to aob and thus the treaty was passed over. 

"With less precipitation at Bogota," Cushing advised his friend, "the 
Convention would certainly have been confirmed by the United States, 
and that fact might have had a favorable influence in Colombia*" 162 




















la Ms analysis of the treaty proceedings the retired Secretary 
attributed the failure of his work to the ’’popular reaction” in Ameri¬ 
can foreign relations "kindred to the reaction which has hindered 
and delayed the reconstruction of the Rebel States*" Optimistic to 
the end, Seward held to the belief that the Colombian! treaty would 
not be "suffered to fail"; but the delay, he claimed, was unprofitable 
and that it would be "soon felt to be so*"^^^ However, the Auburn 
statesman could offer no concrete suggestions to ease the unfriendly 
feelings created by the isthmus treaty, but expressed the hope that 
"reflection will improve the temper of the Legislatures of both of 
the countries interested," * ' and that the wonders of Suez, when it 
was completed, "will probably bring a change over the spirit of the 
dreams of both the Senates*"^® 

No doubt the United States Senate must bear some responsibility 
for failure of the treaty* Certainly nothing would have been lost by 
affirmative action, particularly sincei in early summer 1869 there 
were signs of, moderation in Bogota. 166 But, greater responsibility 
for failure rests upon the Colombian Government* Had its Senate 
approved the treaty as concluded, perhaps its American counterpart 
would have given its approval* The United States Senate has never 
been in the habit of passing on treaties that have already been 

rejected by the other contracting party* With regard to the question ' 

\ • * ' 

of the guarantee, the treaty mad© some provisions in that direction; 

■;■ V’.' V' • ' ‘ 

but most of. all the Colombian. Government could have vrell afforded to 
roly upon Seward*s declaration that the "combination of power, authority 
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and influence n of Colombia and the United States would have been 
sufficient to protect the canal* 
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CHAPTER V 


SEWARD AND EXPANSION IN THE POSTWAR ERA, 1865-1869t 
PACIFIC AND CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 

Hawaiian Islands 

Failure of the Darien Canal project probably was no greater 
disappointment for Seward than his failure to acquire strategic 
islands in the Pacific and Caribbean# In the Pacific, Seward*s 
attention was focused mainly on the acquisition of the Hawaiian 
Islands# During the war Amerioan representatives in Hawaii kept 
the Secretary well informed on problems of Hawaiian-Amerioan relations# 
A persistent report was the need for the future acquisition of the 
islands for strategic and commercial purposes. Propositions were 
suggested in the guise of a generous reciprocity treaty which would 
presumably act as an economic magnet drawing the islands into the 
American orbit# But, the war,* which Seward euphemistically referred 
to as the “peculiar circumstances” prevailing in the nation, pre¬ 
vented any practical action and provided a convenient excuse for not 

1 

reopening negotiations. Nor would Seward seriously entertain the 
suggestion of James McBride, the American Minister, that the United 
States instigate a pro-American revolution in the Islands for the 
purpose of removing foreign influence and ultimately preparing the 
way for absorption# ' Yet, Seward was impressed by recommendations 
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from the American Minister that the United States station a first 
class warship in Hawaiian waters as a symbol of American power and 
interest. Eventually, this recommendation became fixed policy* 
Seward was equally impressed, and disturbed, by consistent reports 
of growing British influence in the Islands* In faot, Seward was 
so aroused by this trend that he urged Charles Francis Adams in 
London to make informal representations to the British Government* 
This was the beginning of a polioy that eventually led Seward to 
assert a policy of "hands off" the Hawaiian Islands and claim it as 
an area vital to American security interests* 

British pretensions in the Islands had never set well with 
Seward. Certainly the vehemencei of anti-British feeling that came 
to the fore particularly at the close of the war was not c&loulated 
to inspire in Seward, who s,hared these sentiments, a disposition to 
discount any derogatory reports on British activities. American 
representatives in Hawaii kept Seward faithfully posted on what 
they described as British machinations. Heretofore disposed to 
aooept these reports with reasonable equanimity, the Secretary 
became, nevertheless, perceptibily disturbed when Senator Charles 
Sumner gave him a report from Mr* H* Anderson of Boston relating to 
British activities in the Islands especially as they pertained to 
the visit of the Qpeen Dowager to England* Seward sent a copy of 


this letter to Charles Francis Adams in London for the purpose of 
informing him of the situation so that he could take such measures 
"as may tend to prevent any political intervention by Great Britain 
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in the affairs of the Hawaiian Kingdom prejudicial to the interests 

g 

£>f the United States or its citizens resident in Kingdom.” The 
Secretary instructed Adams to report to the Department any information 
relating to British-Hawaiian relations that may oome to his knowledge*^ 
The American Minister at the Court of St* James did not, how¬ 
ever, share Seward’s apprehensions in this matter* Indeed, he evinced 
almost an attitude of indifference toward allegations of British in¬ 
trigue, although certain elements of the British press clearly reflected 
the degree of British interest in the Islands* 6 The visit of the 
Dowager Queen, he felt sure, had no real political significance* In 
fact, it did not appear to him that the British Government attached 
much importance to her visit* There was, however, the possibility 
that some persons might urge the Queen”to promote the dissemination 
of the doctrines of the Established Church in the Sandwich Islands” 
but that was the extent of British interest* 6 

However indifferent Adams felt about this matter, the Secretary 
could not share his complacency* So concerned was Seward for Ameri¬ 
can’s future position in the Islands that h© instructed the Hew 
England diplomatist to suggest to the London Government, exercising 
his own discretion, that ”we would not look with satisfaction upon 
any special change in the attitude of the Hawaiian Kingdom affecting 
its relations to the United States.” 7 

Subsequently, Adams brought up the Hawaiian question in a most 
casual way during an interview with Lord Clarendon. The matter, ’’too 
trifling to deserve to be made the cause of any formal representation,” 
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concerned the visit of Queen Emma and the intimation the visit 
inspired that ”some political object might be at the bottom of it.'* 
Lord Clarendon concurred in Adorns* estimation that the royal visit 
was 11 rather clerical than political*” In fact, his Lordship indi¬ 
cated that h3 had seen ”littl© or nothing of her.” 

The conversation then turned to the general question of the 
Hawaiian Inlands* The increasing corameroe in the Pacific , Clarendon 
noted, had forced greater attention to be focused upon these Islands* 
The British Government, he went on to say, ”had no desire to acquire 
a possession themselves,” but he mad© it transparently clear that 
”they would not like them to be suddenly grabbed by any other power*” 
Clarendon intimated that the French had been searching ”a good deal 
in the Paoifio” for naval stations, although he avoided imputing 
”any direct intentions to them in this quarter*” 

Adams agreed that it was in the interest of all maritime 
nations that the Hawaiian Islands should continue in their present 
situation* The American Minister, however, made it a special point 
to underscore Seward*s instruction which was basioally directed at 
Great Britain when he remarked j ”But if any other maritime power 
were to attempt to take exclusive possession of it we should feel it 
neoessary to remonstrate, as injuriously affecting our interests.” 
Quite tactfully, Adams addedt ”1 could well understand that England 
felt the same*” 

Clarendon pursued the subject further* He suggested, bearing 
in mind America^ ”fixed disinclination to enter into what we called 
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entangling alliances that negotiations be opened by the interested 
maritime powet * to conclude an agreement jointly guaranteeing the 
independence of Hawaii sis a measure to ”eet at rest all doubts” of 
either Great Britain or the United States. In answer to this 
proposal, long an objective of the Hawaiian Government, Adams re¬ 
marked that he had neither information on the matter nor an appraisal 
of America’s position in relation to it. But he implied that the 
delicacy of French-Ameriean relations introduced serious complications. 

Obviously, Seward’s objections to the proposed treaty of 
guarantee were far stronger than those of Adams. It was very unlikely 
that tli© Secretary would ever affix his signature to any instrument 
that would prevent American acquisition of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Nevertheless, the Secretary approved of Adams’ oonduot during the 
Clarendon conference relating to the Hawaiian Islands, but indicated 
that "the present is not regarded as a convenient time for the dis¬ 
cussion, of that question,” and adding, ”but as to our general policy 

9 

concerning suoh matters all nations may confide in its justice.” 

A dearer and more specific statement of Seward’s interest 
in annexation of Hawaii was provoked by a report from the new Ameri¬ 
can Minister to Hawaii, Edward McCook. It had not taken long for 
McCook to size up the situation in the Island Kingdom, although some 
of his first impressions, particularly regarding adverse British 
influence, underwent radical changes later. The State Department had 
been deceived by reports of alleged hostility” of the Hawaiian 
Government ”towards the Government and citizens of the United States.” 
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No such feeling existed, he advised$ rather, much of the fault for 
disharmony lay with American residents who n have rendered themselves 
obnoxious to the King and his Cabinet•** After a survey of local 
political and economic affairs-, the General reviewed the position 
of the Islands in terms of American strategic interests* Geographi¬ 
cally, ho said, the Islands oocupled the "same important relative 
position towards the Paoifio, M as the Bermuda Islands held for the 
Atlantic Coast of the United States, "a position which makes them 
important to the English, Convenient to the French, and in the event 
of a war with either of those powers, absolutely n ecessary to the 
United State s*" The Island Kingdom was placed in.the most difficult 
straits by the fact that it did not have the power oommensurate 
with its important position* Without any army or navy the Government 
was "without the means of indemnifying those who my suffer through 
their weakness*" 

Turning to the political and social attitudes of the popu¬ 
lation, McCook emphasized that the "spirit of this whole people is 
heartily Republican, and thoroughly American*" The aristocratic 
element of the country, "either in fact or in feeling," consisted of 
the King, "his half dozen, half civilized nobels, as many Cabinet 
Ministers, and the Lord Bishop of Honolulu*" In concluding his 
observations the new Minister expressed the belief that "when this 
ttynasty ends, as end it will, probably within the next year; I am 
sure, that if the Amerioan Government indicates the slightest desire 
to test in these islands, the last Napoleonic conception in the way 
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of territorial extension, you will find the people here with great 
unanimity, 'demanding by votes freely expressed annexation to the 
Dhited States 

Seward had, however, his own ideas on approaohing the subject 
of annexation, and at that particular time it was not advisable ”to 
precipitate the question.” 'Vlhen the proper oooasion ’’shall arise” 
whloh would necessitate the ’'practical, deliberation” of the matter, 

’’its importance will not be lost sight of by this Government.” Ih 
the meantime, Seward urged the Minister to keep the Department ”well 
advised of any circumstances which may occur and which may bear upon 
the subject 

, For Seward, a reciprocity treaty, apparently, was to become 
the principal instrument for bringing Hawaii into the American Union, 
if not in his administration of the State Department, certainly at 
some future time. On January 17 9 1867, Seward re-opened correspondence 
! * with Secretary of the Treasury MoGullooh on the subject of a reci¬ 

procity treaty with Hawaii* The treaty of 1866, Seward recalled, was 
| defeated in the Senate beoause of an ”unfounded apprehension” by 

Senators from louisana that the sugar interests of that state would 

f 

be impaired. In view of the baselessness of Louslana's objections 

and ”a important political consideration,” it was ’’desirable that 

the instrument referred to should be renewed.” In closing Seward 

‘12 

asked the Treasury Secretary for his views on the subject. 

In response, McCulloch analyzed the advantages and shortcomings 
j of 1866 treaty, concluding* ’’But the political considerations adverted 
















to in your communication appear to me to be of suoh importance as to 

entirely overshadow the comparatively trifling interests involved in 

the commerce of these islands * * * * n In view of these considerations 

IS 

MoCullooh endorsed the proposal to negotiate a new treaty* 

Guided by this favorable opinion , Seward instructed MoCook 

on February X, 18(37 to open preliminary talks with the Hawaiian 

Foreign Minister with a view to concluding a reciprocity treaty. 

"You will of course endeavor to obtain the best terms you can,” Seward 

remarked , concluding with the warning# "It will be desirable however 

that no Treaty should be signed which is not likely to be approved by 

the Senate or even by Congress which must pass an Act for the purpose 

of carrying it into effect* M ^ Seven days later formal instructions 

16 

were issued authorising McCook to negotiate this treaty* 

Subsequently, MoCook made arrangements with C* C* Harris, the 

Hawaiian Finance Minister and Envoy Plenipotentiary, to open negoti- 

16 

ations in the Lick House in San Francisco* Negotiations for the 
treaty moved along rapidly—they lasted from May 7 until May 11—so 
that on May 23, McCook oould write from San Franoisco# "Business 
intrusted to me all finished satisfactorily in accordance with your 
instructions♦ " ^ 7 

During June 1867 MoCook sent the Secretary -two long letters, 
not formal dispatches, in which he analyzed in detail the substance 
of the treaty and reported further the essence of the negotiations 
with Harris* In his first letter MoCook expressed the expectations 
and aspirations of Seward when he concluded# 
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I hop© the treaty will be approved by you without changes and 
ratified by the Senate without objection* It is certainly more 
fair in its reciprocity than was our Canadian treaty and its 
ratification will result in securing to us the entire political 
and commercial control of.these Islands which are far richer in 
agjri cultural resources than Cuba or any other of the West Indies 
Islands* When the Paoifio Rail Road is completed and the commerce 
of Asia, direoted to our Paoifio Ports, then these Islands will 
be needed as a rendevous for our Paoifio Uavy and a resort for 
merchant ships and this treaty will have prepared the way for 
their quiet absorption• ® 

Before sailing for Honolulu , McCook, who had a deep interest 
in the final consummation of the treaty, asked Seward to order him 
to report to Washington about the time the treaty would come before 
the Senate for ratification* At that time, he said, he would have in 
his possession "every faot whioh might influence the favorable con- 
sideration of Congress•" In the event the treaty were ratified, 

McCook advised that he would refer to return home to Colorado since 
he would have "accomplished all 1 can accomplish in my present 
position"$ that is , unless Sewarcl "should favor the absolute acqui¬ 
sition of the Hawaiian Islands, in whioh ©vent, M MoCook said, he 
,l would like to oonduot the negotiations • " "I think their sovereignty 
could be purchased from the present King, 1 * he continued, "and feel 
sure that the people of the United States would receive such a 
purchase with universal loclaxnation." At any rate, the American 
Minister suggested that Seward "sound Mr* Harris on the subjeot*"^ 

The Secretary was highly pleased with the manner in whioh 
McCook conducted, the negotiations, remarking that he was "entitled 
to the commendation of the Department for the zeal and ability you 
have displayed therein*" Particularly appreciative was Seward of 
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MoGook’8 observations regarding the subject of annexation* ”You are 
at liberty to sound the prCper authority on the large subject mentioned 
in your note, and ascertain probable conditions,” he said, and continu¬ 
ing!? w Ypu may confidentially receive overtures and communicate the 
same to On his part, Seward indicated that he would act upon 

McCook’s suggestion tt in that relation in regard to a party now here* 1 * 

Of course y he was referring in his typically cryptic way to C* 0* 

21 

Harris * 

On September 7, 1867, the Secretary was advised that the 

Hawaiian King ratified the treaty in July and called an extra session 

22 

of the legislative Assembly to pass the necessary enabling laws. 

The treaty did not, however, have such immediate suooess in the United 
States Senate* Shortly after negotiations were completed, the treaty 
was referred to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee where it lay 
unreported for an entire year. 

The question of annexation, en integral part of the diplomacy 
relating to the reciprocity treaty, loomed large in Hawaiian-American 
relations during the period from July 1867 to the close of the 
Johnson Administration* Indeed both questions were inextricably woven 
into the tissue of events during that year and one half* One irritant 
in the otherwise harmonious relations between Hawaii and the United 
•States was the presence of the American man-of-war ’’Lackawanna 11 in 
the territorial waters of the Hawaiian Islands, an issue whioh had a 
direct bearing on the formulation of Seward’s annexationist polioy* 

“When McCook returned to his post after oonoluding negotiations for the 
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reciprocity treaty, the ’’Lackawanna” question was a matter of grave 

concern. In language ’‘offensive 11 to McCook and ’’insulting towards 

the Government of the United States,” Hawaiian Foreign Minister 

0* de Varigny made the most emphatic and forceful representation, 

saying that ’’the King had boon driven from the Capitol” by the 

presence of the ’’Lackawanna.” McCook took exception to that remark, 

stating that the King did not share the anti-American sentiments of 
23 

his ministers* From this moment on, McCook, like McBride before 

him, became more and more suspicious of the maohinations of the 

/ 

English and French and their influence upon the King. He felt sure 
that these forces, imbued with a ’’rabid anti- 'Yankee' bias,” were 
acting adversely against American interests in order to prevent what¬ 
ever influence he might have been able to bring to bear on the King’s 
action regarding the treaty, ”whioh they know will sweep away from 
both French and English the last vestige of influence they have 
on the Is lands•” So apprehensive was McCook of the possibility 

that Seward’s hope of annexation might not be fulfilled that he 
made the same extreme proposal to the Seoretary as McBride before 
him had donej that is, to interfere directly in the Government and 
to create a pro-American Cabinet* ”1 am confident,” he said, ’’that 
I have some influence with the King, and think that with your as¬ 
sistance, [and] at your suggestion [that] His Majesty might be 
induced to make a change in his Ministry, whioh would materially 
favor American interests in the islands, or advanoe any future policy 
you might desire to inaugurate*” i 
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An Interview between the King and McCook a few days later 
revealed that the Hawaiian Monaroh was far more amioably disposed 
toward the United States than his Foreign Minister had indicated* 

In faot, the King "disavowed” the motives attributed to him by de 
Varigny for his departure from the Islands* However, on July 26, 
1867, the King had a change’ of heart and indicated to MoCook his 
objections to discussing the provisions of the reciprocity treaty 
with him In the presence of an American warship* In response, M&Cook 
stated frankly that he did not believe n this idea was an original 
one, but was suggested to, and forced upon* • *[the King] by his 
Ministers, they hoping that the ♦iaokw&nna," could not, or would not 
leave, and that this might prove an insuperable obstaole to the 
ratification of the treaty•" The question was resolved, tempo¬ 
rarily at least, when on July 30, 1867, the "Lackawanna” departed to 
take possession of Middlebrook Island, or as it was later called, 
Midway Island* Immediately, the King approved tho treaty and issued 

a proclamation convoking an extraordinary session of the Legislature 

2fi 

to meet on September 2 to conclude ratification proceedings* 

Seward was pleased to hear that subsequently the treaty was 
fully ratified by the Hawaiian Government* With regard to the 
"Laokawanna" question, the Secretary expressed the view that he pre¬ 
ferred to refrain "from treating upon the subject of the irritation," 
concluding* "No conceivable good oould result from engaging in diplo¬ 
matic debate upon that subject *"^ 

* i* 

Thus, the Secretary, who was apprehensive for the "high state 
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of political uneasiness" in the Islands, took the long view in his 
diplomacy with the Hawaiian Kingdom. Vexing as the "Lackawanna" 
incident may have been, Seward was not particularly anxious to 
Jeopardize, at least at that time, the prospects of annexation for 
the sake of injured national pride* 

Prospects for annexation seemed to heighten in the fall and 
winter of 1867* Opinion began to take root and spread in the United 
States that annexation would be desirable. As if to reflect this 
growing sentiment, Seward laid down a basic policy change in a 
"confidential" instruction to McCook whioh was intended to achieve 
that goal. A belief was held among "a strong interest," presumably 
in the Senate, favoring outright annexation, as opposed to ratification 
of the reciprocity treaty, iSow&rd declared, on the grounds that "reci¬ 
procity will tend to hinder and defeat an early annexation! to whioh 
the people of the Sandwich Islands are supposed to be now strongly 
inclined." Under these circumstances, Seward advised MoCook to 
remain in Hawaii rather than return to the United States as planned. 

The Secretary further advised MoCooki 

You will be governed in all your proceedings by a proper respoot 
and courtesy to the Government and people of the Sandwich Islands? 
but it is proper that you should know, for your own information 
that a lawful and peaceful annexation of the Islands to the United 
States, with the consent of the people of the Sandwich Islands, 
is deemed desirable by this Government; and that if the polioy 
of annexation should really conflict with the policy of reci¬ 
procity, annexation is in every oase to be preferred 

In Hawaii, the feeling was growing stronger in favor of a closer 
association with the United States* Before the reciprocity treaty was 
ratified by the Hawaiian Government, McCook reported; 




















I have heard some of the most intelligent and influential men 
of the islands, express the opinion, that should this treaty 
be ratified by the United States, and go into effect} abrogation 
would be revolution} and after its benefits are onoe felt, this 
people will always demand, reciprocity, or annexation*30 

Naval opinion in American quarters was especially favorable 
to outright annexation* According to one prominent Naval figure 
writing from Honolulu* 

• * .we ought to have them now—and fortify them, efficiently, 
in seaso n—30 aB to make thoTF harbours a safe refuge - for our 
ships in any war that may be in the future, and so as to keep 
out all enemies from the sea* If we wait the breaking out of 
«Twar, we may lose every advantage, « • .[that] we could secure 
ourselves, by moving in time* With a coal pile here, & some 
provisions & naval stores, and the necessary forts, we can 
prevent any European power from waging a maratime [sic] war 
against our Pacific Coast* Without those advantages, we will 
suffer according*®^ 

Not until September 1867, however, was McCook able to carry 
out Sewardearlier instruction and broaoh the subject of annexation 
directly to the Hawaiian King. It was a coincidence that he did so 
only two days after Seward sent him the confidential instruction 
shifting the basic polioy line from reciprocity to annexation* In 
an unofficial interview with the King during which the subject of the 
"Laokawan.ua" was discussed at length, the King adverted to newspaper 
articles appearing in the American press advocating "annexation or 
acquisition'* of the Hawaiian Islands. McCook patiently explained to 
the Monarch the character of the American press and the freedom of 
opinion it exercised, noting particularly that it "did not always 
represent the sentiments of the Government." With regard to the 
question of acquisition, McCook made it clear that "the United States 
had never yet acquired a foot of territory by conquest." Territorial 
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acquisitions, ho assured the Monarch, had always been by purchase as 
in the case of Russian America# McCook, pursuing the point further, 
remarked that while he did not speak with authority, he did not 
doubt that the United States Government would pay "a liberal compen¬ 
sation for the cession of these islands, or all of them*" America's 
growing trade in the paoiflo, he said, "made it almost necessary that 
we should have some good naval depot between the pacific coast and 
China#" 

The King indicated, however, that he did not believe that 
the Hawaiian people would ever permit him to cede any of the four 
larger islands of the group* But, MoCook responded* "♦ « «money 
was a great power, particularly with a needy population, and with 
a very small portion of the amount he might receive for suoh a 
cession, he would probably be able to direct the sentiments of his 
people in any ohannel he desired#" 

Of that the King had his doubts* Honolulu and Hilo, he 
noted, were the only two good ports in the Islands* Hilo could be 
made into an "excellent harbor" by constructing a breakwater, but 
Hilo was located on the largest Island in the group, the Island of 
Hawaii, and he did not see how he could sell part of an island and 
the best port on it# Besides, the King injected, it was not the 
policy of the Hawaiian Kingdom to part with any of the larger 
islands# On the other hand, one of the smaller islands would not 
be "so objectionable," but as he remarked, "one of them could be of 
no value•" 
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With that comment MoCook closed the interview—the subject of 

which he told Seward was ’’’not an unfamiliar one 11 with the King—and 

requested the Hawaiian Monarch not to mention the subject of their 

private conversation to his Ministry or anyone else, ”as it would 

only produce unnecessary and undesirable comment*” The King promised 

32 

that he would keep their conversation in the strictest confidence* 

In November 1867, MoCook returned to the Mainland* Prior to 
his departure, however, Seward dispatohed a secret agent named Zeph 
L. Spalding to Hawaii, apparently, for the purpose of keeping the 
Secretary informed, especially about the prospects for annexation, 
and assisting the Resident Minister in achieving that goal* For 
the next six months Spalding reported back to the Secretary in the 
greatest, detail on major trends in public opinion on the reciprocity 

and annexation questions* After many months of on-the-spot obser- 
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vation.s, he reaohed the conclusion that annexation could be brought 
about possibly by purchase and certainly by force.^ 

In the spring of 1868 agitation for annexation reaohed a new 
height in the Islands* Men who had been silent had at that time 
openly expressed themselves in favor of annexation* Talk even 
began about organizing an annexationist party* Important to this 
group was the knowledge of having a firm committment from the United 
States Government backing up their efforts ”in all proper measures 
taken by them to secure a change in the political sentiment of the 
Islands, and their annexation at the earliest possible period.” 
Annexation sentiment was running so high, Spalding reported, that it 
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was time "to decide upon this matter•" 
the Islands immediately, the "Laokawarma" affair—this will be 
discussed below—would furnish "the pretext for taking them a la 
England or Franoe." A solution by force, he contended, "would 
hardly raise a single remonstrance either here or abroad." The time 
was ripe for action* All classes were "down on this Government," and 
they "are ready for anything that will give them a change." And then 
Spalding continuedi 

our Government must be prepared to uphold suoh a party with more 
favors and stronger aid than has ever been given before, and be 
residy, in case of necessi ty, to assume the whole work and finish 
it with one stro Ice« That “Is to say, we should show this Govern¬ 
ment that Americans and their interests must be respected, and 
the United States regarded equally with the "most favored nations, 
and let our friends see that we will endorse them in all lawful 
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actions and receive them under the Stars and Stripes whenever 
application is made in the proper manner. 

Spalding held no brief for the possibilities of "voluntary" 
annexation through an eventual change in the status of the Islands 
or "overthrowing the present Government." Many good men would come 
out "boldly" for annexation and "strain every nerve for its success" 
if they could be satisfied that the United States would support them. 
But they were not prepared "to throw away the good they have for the 
uncertainty of something betterJ" "Foreign intervention in favor of 
annexation," he exclaimed, "must of course come from the United States 
"Will it come? he asked. "If so," he went on, "the party can be organ¬ 
ized*"^^ 

Undoubtedly, Seward read the dispatohes from his secret agent 
with a great deal of interest* How seriously he contemplated the many 
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suggestions of Spalding relating to annexation cannot* ofcourse* be 
determined* For months no specific instructions were sent out from 
the Department* In fact* Spalding oomplained from the day of his 
arrival to the summer of 1868 that he was operating in the dark 
without precise instructions from the Secretary* When the critical 
moment seemed to arise in Hawaii regarding a plan for annexation* 
Spalding vm visibly disturbed by the failure of having a dear-out 
policy line upon which to act* ° 

The Secretary was unquestionably moved by the emphatio 
oonviotions reflected in Spalding*s letter of April 14* 1868* In 
answer to this correspondence Seward laid down a firm policy line in 
a “confidential 11 instruction that must have oome as a disappointment 
to the ebullient Spalding* Seward remarked that he had read “oareful- 
ly n tfye letter of April 14 and found the information relating to the 
prevailing exoitment for annexation “very interesting•“ “You suggest 
a system of proceeding here with reference to that object*” Seward 
declared* “whioh oould not possibly at the present time obtain the 
sanotion of any Department of this Government•“ And continuing* he 
said* 

Without going into an explanation of the causes for the condition 
of national sentiment whioh temporarily exists * it is enough to 
say that the public attention sensibly continues to be fastened 
upon the domestio questions whioh have grown out of our late 
civil war* The publio mind refuses to dismiss these questions 
even so far as to entertain the higher but more remote questions 
of national extension and aggrandisement* The periodical 
presidential and congressional elections are approaohing* Each 
of the political parties seems to suppose that economy and 
retrenchment will be prevailing considerations in that election* 
and the leaders of each party therefore seem to shrink from every 






















suggestion whloh may involve any new national enterprise, and 
especially any foreign one* How long sentiments of this sort 
may control the proceedings of the Government, is uncertain, 
but, in the meantime, it will be well for you not to allow 
extravagant expectations of sympathy between the United States 
and the friends of annexation in the islands, to influence your 
own conduct* You will continue however to write me upon the 
subject freely as you have hitherto done*®^ 

Ho doubt ”frlends of annexation” were emerging in increasing 
numbers in Hawaii, but Washington had no cause to entertain M extrava¬ 
gant expectations of sympathy” from the Hawaiian Government* The 
irritant in Hawaiian-Amerioan relations continued to be the presence 
of the warship ”Laokawanna” in Hawaiian territorial waters* The 
matter was temporarily resolved in 1867 when the ”Lackawanna” was 
withdrs.wn* In Iffaroh 1868, the issue reached a critical stage, however 
when Charles C* Harris, the Hawaiian Minister in Washington, protested 
against the permanent stationing of an armed vessel of the United 
States within an area under Hawaiian jurisdiction as derogating from 
the prestige of his Government. 38 Seward rejected the protest, 
arguing that the Hawaiian case was Altogether unsatisfactory*”®^ 

The ”Laokawanna” affair exaoorabted Hawaiian-Amerioan re¬ 
lations, but in the long run it served a useful purpose in that 
subsequent events compelled Seward to lay down a firm and positive 
polioy, defining America’s interests in Hawaii to the exclusion of any 
other nation* 

Perhaps, more than anything else the conduct of Captain 
Reynolds, Commander of the ”Laokawann.a>” and the presence of his ship 
in Hawaiian waters together with the growing annexation sentiment in 
the Islands aroused a deep suspicion in the minds of the Hawaiian 














Government officials that the United States might intervene in the 
Islands with force* That they should have felt otherwise would, indeed 
have been exceptional* Apparently, the Hawaiian Government set out 
upon a course to oounteract erny possibility of American intervention, 

and the manner in which it attempted to do this sent a shook through 
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the State Department that reverberated in every major American legation 
in Europe. 

On July 18, 1868, Minister McCook, who in the meantime re¬ 
lieved Spalding as principal reporter to Seward, was informed by 
Hawaiian Foreign Minister de Varigny of his intended departure for 
Europe as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary with powers 
and instructions to revise existing treaties with the European powers 
and to enter into negotiations with the Governments of Russia and . 
Prussia for the purpose of concluding a treaty of commerce and 
friendship* De Varigny assured MoOook that this mission had no 
"further political significance* 11 McCook did not, however, get this 
impression* In fact, he believed that de Varigny's objective was to 
resurrect the old "Wyllie Plan, of the early 1860*s for a Political 
Treaty, the aim of which was to secure, if possible, a treaty signed 

by the Great Powers of Europe guaranteeing the independence and 
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integrity of the Hawaiian Kingdom* 

That Seward was deeply concerned about this report was indi¬ 
cated by the rapidity with which he acted and the very substance of 
his action* McCook*s dispatch was dated July 20, 1868j Seward received 
it on August 31, and on the very same day, August 31, the Secretary 
























dispatched a general "confidential* oiroular warning the American 

legations in Europe* Seward opened the oiroular with a general 

reference to McCook’s No. 49* He then oontinuedj 

It is hardly necessary to attempt to enlighten you concerning 
the peculiar relations which the Sandwich islands hear to the 
United States* While the opinion extensively prevails among 
us that the sovereignty of those Islands ought to he aoquired 
without delay hy the United States, the opinion is universal 
that it would be incompatible with the interests of the United 
States to let the Islands fall under the jurisdiction, pro* 
teotion or dominating influence of any foreign power* It is 
scarcely to he apprehended that the Hawaiian Government, aware 
as it is of these views, will undertake to institute political 
negotiations in Europe unfriendly to the United States* 

Prudence nevertheless requires that our representatives in 
those countries whioh Mr* De Varigny may visit, should he 
apprised of his movements to the end that those representatives 
may as far as is in their power, keep this Department well in¬ 
formed concerning the character of whatever proposals Mr* De 
V&rigny may make 

Apparently, nothing substantial came of the do Varlgny Mission 
particularly as it related to a revival of the Political Treaty* It 
is also apparent that the occasion did not arise for the American 
Ministers in Europe to invoke Seward’s special instruction* Nonetheless 
the mission inspired a statement of polioy—a "hands-off-Hawaii policy," 
indeed an extension of the Monroe Doctrine—whioh made America’s po¬ 
sition dear beyond doubt* That this position had nob been dearly 
understood in Europe was indicated by the fact that Lord Clarendon 
had previously suggested to Charles Francis Adams that the opening of 
negotiations be considered to conclude a similar arrangement as pro¬ 
posed in the Hawaiian Political Treaty* Also, if this position had 
been so dearly understood, Seward would not have been so emphatio 
and quick to act in his declaration of polioy. Nor would he have gone 
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to suoh great pains to make this principle a part of the Presidential 
Message of 1868* 

By the summer of 1868 Seward must have realized that all 
hopes for annexation or reciprocity had been doomed* Domestic 
political disturbances, as he himself admitted, rendered plans for 
outright annexation, especially in the manner suggested by Spalding* 
completely unrealistic* Prospects for reciprocity were also dismal* 
Shortly after negotiations had been completed in duly 1867, the 
treaty was referred to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee• 

There it lay until July 1868 when it was finally reported out by 
Senator Charles Sumner* On July 24, 1868, a vote was taken on a 
motion by Senator Morrill to table the measure* By a vote of 30 
to 81 the motion was passed, and, thus, despite the vigorous lobby¬ 
ing by C* C* Barrio, the treaty, which might well have been an 

instrument for future annexation, came to a state of quiet repose 
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in the Senate* 

Failure of the treaty in the Senate stemmed partly from 

the belief that it was more favorable to Hawaii than the united 

Statesj partly from the belief that an unconstitutional technicality 

existed involving an alleged Senate abuse of the taxing power! and 

partly from the conviction that reciprocity, far from being an aid 
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to annexation, wan in fact, an obstaole* 

In the Presidential Message of December 8, 1868 Seward, who 
had prepared the seotion relating to foreign relations, "respectfully 1 
invited the attention of the Senate to the reciprocity treaty* 



















M The attitude of the United Spates towards these islands is not 
very different from the attitude In which they stand towards the 
West Indies, 1 * he said* Reverting: to the substance of his confidential 
oiroular of August 31, 1868, the Seoretary went oni tt It is known 
and felt by the Hawaiian (Government and people that their Government 
and institutions are feeble and precariousj that the United States 
being so near a neighbor would be unwilling to see the islands pass 
under foreign control* 1 * Continuing, the Seoretary deolaredt "The 
prosperity of the islands is continually disturbed by expectations 
and alarms of unfriendly political proceedings, as well from the 
United States, as from foreign powers♦** And he concluded hopeful¬ 
ly that annexation would eventually come abouts "A reoiprooity 
treaty,** he said, "while it oould not materially diminish the 
revenues of the United States, would be a guaranty of the good 
will and forbearance of all nations until the people of the island 

shall themselves at no distant day voluntarily apply for admission 
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into the Union* • • *"* 

In the Pacific, Seward’s attention was fooused mainly on 
the acquisition of the Hawaiian Islands* The possible hypothecation 
of the Fi^i Islands was, however, brought to his attention, but 
by and large he remained indifferent to assuming any obligation in 
such a distant placeIt is ironio that the only island in the 
F&oifio that was aoiually acquired in Seward's administration of 
the State Department was Midway Island* It does not appear that 
the Seoretary took any active part in the annexation of this 


















historically and strategically important island, undoubtedly, 
because the entire proceeding was purely a naval affair and had no 
bearing upon diplomatic relatione with any nations since the Island 
was not only unclaimed but uninhabited. However, it is indicative 
of Seward*s interest in the Paoifio area that he recommended to 
Congress that a "proper survey" be made of Midway in preparation 
for the establishment of a naval baoe. 4 ^ 

Danish West Indies 

In the West Indies and Central American area Seward tried 
somewhat desperately, but, in vain, to acquire strategic island 
possessions * To him, the "extension of the United States into the 
tropical seas" was "an affair scarcely less important than" the 
acquisition of Iauisiana, California, and Alaska. 48 H is major 
attempts were centered upon the acquisition of the Danish West 
Indies and Santo Domingo. 48 

In all probability Seward*s attention was first drawn to 
the importance of the Danish West Indies in July 1864. War between 
Denmark and Prussia raged in BJurope, and suspicions were aroused 
among American diplomatists that the disintegration of Denmark 
might lead to the transfer of the Danish West Indian possessions to 
a foreign power, possibly Austria or the "Empire of Mexico*" 60 

Before the year was out Seward was sufficiently concerned 
to take the matter up direotly with the President and Vice Admiral 
David D. Porter. Upon study, the latter strongly advised acqul- 
sltlon. of the Danish Islands. 65 - But, while oivil war continued at 


























hoiru*, Seward was not disposed tc press the matter formally* By 

the end of 1864, however, it appears that Seward was prepared to 

make some preliminary explorations, and in early December took up 

the matter with General Waldemar Baasloff, the Danish Minister at 
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Washington* About a month later, he conferred informally, and 
confidentially, with Raasloff at which time he stressed the fact 
that, since the United States was compelled by the war to become a 
great maritime power, possession of a harbor in the West Indies had 
become a necessity* Raasloff responded favorably to the general 
proposal* At that time the Danish Government was not prepared to 
part with its possessions, but indicated that it would look favora¬ 
bly upon a renewal of the proposal at some future date* Serious 
negotiations were not renewed for almost a year later, owing to the 
affects the transfer might have on Danish relations with France and. 
Great Britain* By the end of December 1868 attitudes ohanged in 
Copenhagen and on December 29, 1868, the day before Seward was to 
leave for a vacation in the West Indies, Raasloff opened the 
question of purchase in a private audience and even invited an 
asking price* But, Seward, who had not ascertained the President’s 
views on the matter, pleaded for a delay until his return from the 
West Indies* 

Late in January Seward returned and for the next six months 
conferred with Raasloff* On July 17, 1866, Raasloff had a final 
audience with Setward before taking leave of his post* At that time 
Seward made an offer to negotiate for the purchase of the Danish 
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West Indian Islands of St* Thoms, St* John, and Santa Crus* He 
offered to pay $5,000,000 in gold* Negotiations were to be con¬ 
cluded by treaty and conducted in Washington* However, George 
Yeaman, the American Minister at Copenhagen, would be instructed 
to confer with R&asloff and the Danish Government if negotiations 
were to be oommenoed* Thereafter, Raasloff returned to Copenhagen 
and negotiations for the conclusion of a treaty were in the hands 
of Minister Yeaman* 

Negotiation® dragged on for months and became enmeshed in 

a maze of diplomatic detail* Proposals and counterproposals, 

agreement and then dlsagreemmt, backing and filling by Copenhagen 

and then Washington prolonged delays in resolving differences 

oharaoterized the negotiations* Fundamental points of difference 

centered upon the prioe, the number of islands to be transferred, 

and the holding of a plebiscite to ascertain the will of the Island 

inhabitants* The outstanding; issues were finally resolved and the 

treaty was signed on October 24, 1867, but only after Seward yielded 

all along the line* By the terms of the treaty the islands of St* 

Thomas and St* John were to be ceded to the United States for a 

prioe of $7,600,000 in gold* A plebiscite was required before 

transfer oould be effected* Provisions were made regulating proper- 
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ty rights and citizenship* Subsequently, a plebiscite was held on 
January 9-10 in the Islands, with the result that the inhabitants 
voted for annexation* On January 31, 1868, the treaty, ratified the 
day before by the Danish Landthing, was signed by the King of Denmark 
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But* the Uhl ted States Senate had not acted* Delay in ratification 
by the Senate continued for the entire year, and when it became 
apparent that action would laot be taken before expiration of the date 
of exchange, a protocol was signed on Ootober 15, 1868 extending the 
term of the treaty* 

Seward was faced with perhaps the greatest problem of the 

entire proceeding, and that was to convince a recalcitrant, hostile 

Congress that the purchase of the Danish Islands ms vital to 

American national interests* By the time the treaty of Ootober 27, 

1867 was ooncluded a national reaotion had already set in against 

further territorial expansion* At the close of the war, the general 

attitude of the public mind was expansionist* A people so close 

to the dangers of war oould he persuaded that the acquisition of 

strategic islands was necessary for national defense* By the end 

of 1867, however, the sense of danger was less imminent, and the 

nation,-caught up in the great domestic problems of reconstruction, 

psychologically withdrew into itself* In September 1867, Seward 

detected this ominous shift of opinion and advised Yeamani 

The desire for the acquisition of foreign territory has 
sensibly abated* The delays which have attended the negotiation, 
notvdthstending our urgency, have contributed to still farther 
alleviate the national desire for enlargement of territory* 

In short, we have already come to value dollars more, and 
dominion less***® 

Congress, the sounding board for the nation, reflected these 
mass sentiments* On November 25, 1867, Cadwalader 0* Washburn, a 
Representative from Wisconsin, introduced a resolution In the House 
which stated that the financial condition of the country rendered 
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any further purchases of territory n inexpedient* tt and put the House 
on reoord to hold tt itself under no obligation to vote money to pay 
for any such purchases unless there is greater present necessity 
for the same than now exists* tt Banks opposed the resolution* 
arguing that it "does not and oannot prevent the House voting any 
appropriation of this kind that it may ohoose hereafter* • • *" 

Not a ripple of debate insued so generally accepted was the re¬ 
trenchment trend* The resolution passed by a vote of 93 yeas* 43 
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nays* and 45 abstentions* 

The situation was further compounded by the general politi¬ 
cal climate of the nation which was poisoned by bitt;er partisan 
debate* and undoubtedly adversely affected the national mind* The 
Danish treaty'* like other expansionist plans of Seward* was caught 
up in the Congressional-Executive struggle whloh almost ended in 
the impeachment of the President, and suffered from the slings and 
arrows of partisanship* 

Added to the complexities of the problem were the earthquakes* 
hurricanes* tidal waves* outbreaks of yellow' fever and cholera that 

i 

ravaged the Danish Islands during late 1867 and early 1868* These 
natural calamities aroused much critical comment and ridicule in 


the press and probably added substantially to the growing anti¬ 
expansionist trend in the natioh* 

Knowing the power of public opinion* Seward set out to 
marshal support from every quarter for the Danish treaty, although 
admittedly against great odds* Apparently* he even nought and 



























received an enthusiastic endorsement for tho acquisition from Vioo 
Admiral David D* Barter who oalled St* Thoms w a small Gibraltar of 
itself. hS7 in the Annual Presidential Messages of 1867 and 1868 
Seward made a vigorous plea for the purchase* But the Seoretary 
must have known, certainly by the summer of 1868 , that prospeots 
for the treaty were not very bright* When the question had arisen 
of including Santa Crus in the transaction for an increase in 
purchase money; Seward advised Yeaman that there were no grounds to 
believe that this would make the treaty more acceptable to Congress 
Apparently, Seward assisted Raasloff when he returned to Washington 
to lobby for the treaty, but to no avail* A favors.ble report was 
not forthcoming from the Senate Foreign Relations Committee when 
the Johnson Administration went out of office. And the treaty died 
a quiet death on March 22, 1870 when the Committee reported that 
the Senate did not advise and consent to its ratification* 69 

Santo Domingo and Haiti 

Nor did Seward*s efforts to acquire Samana Bay, Santo 
Domingo, and Haiti meet with any greater success* Yet, while 
negotiations were underway, he was hopeful, and at the oonolusion 
of the St* Thomas Treaty wrote* n What has already been done is a 
pleasing harbinger of all that remains to be desired." 60 

Prior to the opening of formal, negotiations for the acquisition 
of Samana Bay in January 1867 which paralleled those for the Danish 
Islands, Seward was apprised of the exoellenoe of the bay for a naval 
base# Paul T* Jones, the American Commercial Agent at Santo Domingo 
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City, called it the "first of bays in the Antilles," the "Key of the 
West Indies," which was "well adapted for a naval station," and 
advised Seward that it "could easily be obtained•" 6 ^ Another 
suggestion, and a proposal, came in September 1865 from Mrs# Cora 
Montgomery Cazneau, wife of General W. L. Cazneau, the former 
American representative in Santo Domingo* 62 Seward discussed the 
matter in a Cabinet meeting on December 26, 1865, but, apparently, 
nothing oame of this proposal* 63 In autumn 1866, the matter was 
discussed between J* Somers Smith, the American Commercial Agent 
at Santo Domingo City, and leading officials of the Dominican 
Government who made an offer* 64 

These reports from Santo Domingo greatly quiokenod Seward f s 
interest in Samana, and almost immediately he conferred with 
members of the Cabinet and began to enlist support of powerful 
Members of Congress* On December 17, 1866, Seward placed his son 
Frederick William, the Assistant Secretary of State, at the head 
of a mission to Santo Domingo to negotiate for the purchase or 
lease of Samana Bay* Frederick was empowered to oonolud© a convention 
for the oesaion or lease of certain territory not for more than 
#2,000,000, payable in one half cash and one half in armaments* 

The United States was to seoure full sovereignty! but if oession 
oould not be obtained, he was instructed to stipulate for a lease 
of thirty years under certain stated money considerations* Frederick 
was also instructed to intimate that, if the wishes of the United 
States were aooeded to, he would be willing to pay part of the 
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consideration, at onoe#®® 

Negotiations, undertaken immediately after the arrival of 
the mission on January 19, 1867* quiokly brought to the surface 
fundamental disagreement# The Dominicans would not consent to an 
absolute sale of territory* pleading a constitutional violation# 

And their proposal for a lease of the Levantado key at the entrance 

of the Bay along with other, privileges was found equally unacceptable j 

I; 

to Seward# Arguments stressing the advantages to Santo Domingo 

of a oession of Samana failed to move the seemingly inflexible j 

Dominicans# Thus* Frederick had no other alternative but to break 
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off the negotiations and return to Washington# 

For the next year no serious discussions were undertaken) 
in fact* Seward, convinced that ”we could not have Samana, H began 

to look to other islands in the Caribbean, the Danish West Indies ’ \ 

and the Spanish islands of Culobra and Culebrita, and instructed 
Smith to desist from any negotiations in Santo Domingo# 67 Before 
the year was out, however, the Dominicans had a ohange of heart# 

Driven to concession out of economic desperation, the Dominican f 

Government sent Pablo Pujol to Washington in Deoember armed with a j 

letter of introduction to Seward and with powers to negotiate a | 
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treaty# On January 8, 18S8, Pujol arrived in Washington and ira- 
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mediately began negotiations# During the remainder of January 

the Seward-Pujol conferences continued until the area of disagreement j 

was substantially reduced, but only after the Doadnioima made many 
concessions# Seward would consent to a ninety-nine year lease, but 

■ l 
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would consider no other payment thsm $1,000,000 down and $1,000,000 

In munitions, although he would present to the Senate the Pujol 

request for an advance parent of $200,000 before ratification 

procedures had b<!tien completed* Pujol conourred in Seward*s 

counter-proposal, but it was too late* Revolution had broken out 

in Santo Domingo« The Cabral Government, whioh staked so much on 

the success of this mission, was displaced by that of Baesj and in 

Bjaroh, Pujol was compelled to terminate his mission* 

For the next nine months of 1868 interest in the Samana 

question shifted direotly to Santo iDomingo where the political and 

economic situation had seriously disintegrated* In general, Seward 

displayed no more than polite indifference to proposals for a 

cession* However, in Washington, interested parties brought 

pressure to bear on Thaddeus Stevens to keep the negotiations going* 

Colonel Joseph W* Fabens, an agent of the Dominican Republio, 

approached Stevens and asked that he submit a resolution in Congress 

calling for the annexation of the Islands of the West Indies* 70 

Stevens responded favorably to the suggestion and conferred with 

Seward on the matter, but died before any action oould, apparently, 

71 

be taken on the resolution* 

* late in 1868 the crisis in Santo Domingo deepened* Out of 

desperation the Cabral Government “invited" the United States, as 

Smith reported, “to take this Republio under protection, and pave 

72 

the way for annexation.* 1 Seward had serious doubts, however, 
whether Congress would concur in such an arrangement and advised 
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Smitht 

To establish the protectorate in St Domingo would be virtual 
annexation by act of war, and not by the consent and agreement 
of the people of the Dominican Republio* The Congress of the 
United States are always disinclined to foreign military conquest, 
perhaps more so now, than at any time heretofore* It seems 

unlikely therefore that Congress would entertain any other ir 

proposition for the annexation of Dominica than one which 

should originate with and have the sanction of the Dominican L 

people, expressed in a regular constitutional manner* Never¬ 
theless the subject is a very important one, and I reserve 
further consideration of it until Congress shall have assembled, 
which will be on the first Monday in December*73 r 

When Congress convened, the Secretary pressed for annexation 

of both Santo Domingo and Haiti through the seotlon of the President's 

Fourth Annual Message prepared by the State Department* Seward ! 

wrotei i 

It can not be long before it will become necessary for this 
Government to lend some effective aid to the solution of the 

political and social problems whioh are continually kept jj 

before the world by the two Republics of the island of St* i 

Domingo, and whioh are now disclosing themselves more distinctly 

than heretofore in the island of Cuba* The subject is com- 1 

mended to your consideration with all the more earnestness 

because I am satisfied that the time has arrived when even 

so direot a proceeding as a proposition for an annexation of 

the two Republics of the island of St* Domingo would not 

only reoelve the consent of the people interested, but would ; 

also give satisfaction to all other foreign nations* 7 

Events moved rapidly in the remaining weeks of the Johnson i 

Administration* The Dominican Government persisted in its determi¬ 
nation to become an American protectorate* But Congress rejeoted 
the ^protectorate resolution” proposed by Nathaniel Banks on 
January 12, 1869 by an overwhelming vote of 126 yeas to 36 nays* 

Despite tills defeat Seward remixined Sanguine that'the 

measure would yet be oarried in the ourrent session* 76 Apparently, j 

: 
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Banks was anxious to get reassurances on the desire of both 

Santo Domingo and Haiti to come under American protection* In a 

^Private & Confidential 1 * letter Sevfard remarked that the 

opinion expressed by the President [in the Fourth Annual 
Message] that those Republics are not unprepared for a 
direct proposition of annexation was inferred from the 
nature of the propositions which had been received at this 
Department before the meeting of Congress* but which 
expressed or implied some limitation or condition of 
military aid or pecuniary equivalent* Within the present 
week* however* a reliable and confidential proposition 
comes from the Dominican Republic which proposes immediate 
annexationi waives all preliminary stipulations and addresses 
itself simply to the discretion and friendship of the 
United States* An agent from St* Domingo [Louis P* 

Augen&rd] awaits the action of the Government**^ 

In the light of this request for outright annexation Banks 
could not very well present a resolution in its support* particu¬ 
larly since hie previous resolution related only to assisting Haiti 
and Santo Domingo in establishing republican institutions and since 
he gave assurances that his resolution did not envisage annexation* 

The task* therefore* fell upon Godlove S* Orth of Indiana who on 
February 1* 1869 presented a resolution which called for the ad¬ 
mission of Santo Domingo into the United States under certain 
conditions* Notwithstanding strong support from the House Foreign 

Affairs Committee* the Orth resolution ms defeated without praoti- 

77 

cally any debate by a vote of 110 to 63* 

During the last days of the Johnson Administration Seward 
had hopes not only of annexing Santo Domingo* but* as seen above* also 
Haiti* In fact* both territories were often lumped together by 
Seward* as for example in the case of the Fourth Annual Message* 
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However, Seward had at first resisted suggestions to annex Haiti or 
acquire the Mole St# Nioholas,, and only late in 1868 had he come 
around to accepting the idea* To earlier charges that the United 
States was laying "plans for the destruction of the [Haitian] 
republic in order that its territory" might be annexed, 78 Seward 
replied* "We have no purpose or designs of acquisition or ag¬ 
grandisement within the territory of Hayti#" 7 ^ And when Gideon 
H# Hollister, the American Minister at Port au Prince, submitted 

to Seward the proposal by President Saln&ve for the sale of Mole 
80 

St* Nicholas, the Secretary rebooted what he said amounted to 
assuming; a protectorate over Haiti, arguing that such a treaty was 
not provided for in the Constitution; that it would violate the 
traditional policy of avoiding entangling alliances; and that time 
would be required for discussion of the subject and acceptance by 
Congress which at that time was not in session* 81 

When questioned later try Sumner about Mole St# Nicholas and 
other matters relating to Haiti, Seward categorically denied any 
such proposition. "Not only is- it not true that I am a partisan 
of Salnaivo [President of Haiti] from a desire to obtain the mole 
of St* Nicholas," Seward responded, "but it is true, on the contrary, 
that instructed by the debates of Congress and the tone of the publio 
press during the present year I Jiave declined all reoemt suggestions 
in regard to the acquisition of naval stations anywhere in the West 
Indies, especially the mole of St* Nicholas#" 82 

late in 1868, however, Seward changed his views on acquiring 
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Haiti, m the Fourth Annual Message he olearly demonstrated his 

Intentions, and in a memorandum to the President on January 30 , 

83 

1869 indicated his continued interest# 

Feeling in Haiti was not, however, as intense for annexation 
to the United States as Seward believed* Even so. Congress was not 
disposed to aot favorably upon either the annexation of Santo Domingo 
or Haiti* Seward f s great efforts to acquire bases on this island 
ancl later to acquire full possession by establishing a protectorate 
and. then by annexation oamo to naught* In his capacity as a 
member of the Executive Branch the Secretary had fulfilled his 
responsibilities to the maximum, but Congress would not concur in 
his enterprise; such concurrence was, of course, necessary for 

SUC06S8• 

Culebra and Culebrita 

Other expansionist possibilities besides the Danish West 
Indies, Santo Domingo, and Haiti opened up to Seward in the Caribbean* 
One suoh possibility was the Spanish islands of Culebra and Culebrita* 
In the spring of 1867, perhaps early in May, Seward, undoubtedly 
frustrated by slow developments in negotiations at Copenhagen and 
Santo Domingo, seriously entertained the possibility of acquiring 
Culebra and Culebrita, or as the Americans referred to them, the 
Snake Island* Although uninhabited, the islands were in the pos¬ 
session of Spain* According to a Hew York informant of Seward»s 
who before the war had worked in the islands ”making sugar hogsheads,” 
Culebra and Culebrita had a "capacious & excellent harbor” and were 














"well-timbered*" On May 15, 1867, the Seoretary discussed the matter 
with Secretary of the Navy Welles* The Navy Seoretary , assuming, 
apparently, that Seward’s "New York friend” held some form of title 
to the islands, suggested that he should resume possession of the 
islands and that ”we would defend him in his rights»" Should Spain 
claim jurisdiction, then, he said, "we must adjust the matter with 
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her*” Welles ”muoh preferred” this procedure to buying St* Thomas* 
Seward did not concur in this suggestion by Welles* Ac¬ 
cordingly, on May 27, 1867, the Seoretary opened up the question 
officially in an informal conversation with the Spanish Minister at 
Washington, Senor Don Faoundo Cfoni* The Secretary outlined the 
Amerioan need for a naval station in the West Indies* He did not 
think ”it either wise or friendly” toward the United States for 
those nations holding possessions in the West Indies ”to oombine 
to prevent” the United States ”from acquiring such a station as 
proposed,” but he did concede the right of each power to determine 
whether it wished to sell and for a stipulated price* The Secretary 
minimised the importance of Culebra and Culebrita to Spain, saying 
they were "uninhabited, very small and very obscure*” But, he 
added, the islands "might possibly suit the purposes of the United 
States," if they could be attained, presuming that Spain "might not 
find it either inconvenient or unprofitable to transfer for an 
adequate pecuniary equivalent." Seward asked whether a "projet” 
for the oession of the island® "is deemed admissible, and upon what 
"terms of compensation*" If the terms were fair and reasonable, the 










United States would "oheerfuxly agree to consider the oession" as 

a "manifestation of international friendship«" In closing, the 

Seoretary referred to the importance of speed in the matter, noting 
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particularly the existence of "parallel negotiations" elsewhere. 

IVo days later the Secretary issued basio instructions to 
George Banoroft relating to the proposed acquisition* Bancroft, a 
confidant of the President and a man whom the Seoretary respected 

og 

immensely, ms directed to stop off at Madrid on the way to his 
post as Minister in Berlin, and give his "unofficial and informal 
attention" to the negotiations between the American Minister at 
Madrid, John P* Hale, and the Spanish Government* Hale was placed 
in oharge of the negotiations, and Bancroft was to "render him suoh 
advice, assistance and cooperation, unofficially" as he might be 
able to give* Negotiations with Spain were to be "entirely confi¬ 
dential"; no arrangements were to be concluded without definite 
instructions from the S'bate Department; Hhl© was to be advised that 
parallel negotiations referred to in the correspondence related to 
Samana and the Danish West Indies; such negotiations could "render 
it desirable and even necessary on our part to desist" from the 
negotiations with Spain; and Seward concluded; 

I think that it may with safety and propriety be said to Spain 
that the occupation of a suitable naval Station in the West 
Indies by the United States, instead of being injurious to the 
safety and prestige of Spain would operate to relieve many 
jealousies that are unavoidable while the united States are 
practically unrepresented in that quarter 

On the same day Seward informed Bale of the Bancroft mission 

indicating that he was to regard the instructions to Bancroft as 



















“an instruction to yourself*“ Hale was directed to “pursue the 
matter vigorously but discreetly* 1 *®® 

Even before Bancroft arrived in Madrid, Halo had serious 
misgivings about the suoooss of the Seward proposal* tt I am 
apprehensive,* 1 Hale wrote, **that suoh is the nature of the re¬ 
lations between Spain, and the Republics of South Amerloa at the 
present time, that she will not so readily listen to a proposition 

for alienating any portion of Her American possession as she might 

89 

at another time and under other circumstances*** 

Haiti's estimate at that time was an accurate one* And 

Bancroft soon concurred* Aooording to Bancroft, a cession of 

**even the smallest bit of territory could not be made but by a 

strong and well established government, unless during the spasms of 

a revolution*” Political stability did not prevail in Spain; in 

fact, the Spanish Government was, aooording to Bancroft, **in a 
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most unhappy condition*” 

With this intelligence at hand, Seward would have been un¬ 
wise to press the negotiations* Taking the reports from Madrid at 
face value, the Secretary called a halt to the proceedings, advising 
Bancroft that the Department “acquiesces in your conclusion that the 
present is not a propitious moment for instituting formal appli- 
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oation," and to Hale he replied similarly* Thus, for reasons 
beyond his control Seward failed in his efforts to acquire Culebra 


and Culebrita* 










Cuba and Puerto Rioo 


Prevailing conditions in Spain upon which Seward based his 
decision not to press negotiations were exacerbated by growing disoon 
tent in the Spanish-Amerloan colonies* As a oonsequenoo, revolution 
erupted in Spain itself, spreading also to Cuba and Puerto Rico* 

From this unsettled situation emerged a movement in the colonies for 
annexation to the TJhited States* Hearts emanating from Cuba and 
Puerto Rioo and even abroad discussed this annexationist trend* 

Agents were at work in London, seeking to bring about negotiations to 
achieve this end* On December 12, 1868, Reverdy Johnson, the Ameri¬ 
can Minister in England,, reported in a ”Striotly Private and Confi¬ 
dential” letter that the de facto Government of Spain was willing 
to negotiate for the cession of Cuba and Puerto Rioo to the United 
States for $120,000,000* Not knowing whether negotiations were to 
be commenced through the Legation at London or through the Spanish 
Minister at Washington, Johnson asked Seward if he would accept an 
offer to negotiate should such a proposition be made by an agent of 
the Spanish Government* In the event the Government wished to open 

up the question, Johnson declared, ”it is absolutely necessary to its 
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success that it be kept entirely secret* w 

Seward was at Auburn when the Johnson.message arrived, but 

94 

Frederick dispatched the essense of it immediately to his father* 

On December 29, 1868, Seward instructed Johnson by cable to ”ref©r 

rtrr 

Spanish Government direotly to Washington*” Johnson received' 
Seward*s instruction on the next day and immediately responded! 














Your directions in relation to the matter to which it refers, 
will of course be observed® That the authorities are not only 
willing but anxious to make the cession mentioned in my Confi¬ 
dential Despatch No*78, of the 18th instant, I oontlnue to 
believe? but an the subject is a delicate one they may be 
unwilling to make a direct offer to our Government* If I hear 
anything more in relation to it, I will advise you without 
delay. 96 

Complications set in, however, when the Cushing Mission which 

had been sent to Bogota inspired rumors that Cushing was actually 

going to Spain to open negotiations for the purchase of Cuba* Johnson 

pleaded with Seward to oontradiot the statement at once if it were 

not authentic because negotiations for Cuba required the observance 
* 97 

of absolute secrecy* Sevrard, of course, informed Johnson that the 
Cushing Mission was related solely to the Darien Ship Canal. 96 

Apparently, negotiations in Iondon for the purchase of Cuba 
and Puerto Rico never developed beyond the incipient stageNor 
was Seward disposed to intervene directly in the Cuban revolt, a 
step which might well have ended in Cuban independence as in 1898 
and possibly even annexation* 


St* Bartholomew 

* 

Attempts by Seward to acquire other islands in the West ladies 

also misfired* One such island was St* Bartholomew whioh was owned 

by Sweden* Mien negotiations for the Danish West ladies were 

underway, press reports from Sweden whioh were called to Seward*s 

attention, suggested the sale of St* Bartholomew* A ftonblatt of 

Stockholm reported, probably in November 1867i 

America to the AmerioansJ Be it so* What are we doing with the 
island of St* Bartholomew, that embarrassing present of I^uis XVI, 
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which up to this time has yielded us but little*—a fruitless 
branch, an unproductive seedling to the annual receipts? Such 
is the question a.sked* The United States are in a condition to 
reap quite a different advantage from it# This idea will make 
its way#-^^ 

Yeaman also sent another extract from Aftorihlatt to Seward* 

This report discussed the political significance of the projection 

of American power into the Caribbean* concluding that "Sweden ought 

as soon as possible to dispo«e as advantageously of its little value- 
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less colony* Barthlemey*" 

Sometime in late 186? or early 1868, Seward and the President 

discussed the possible sale of St* Bartholomew with Baron Wetterstedt, 
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the Swedish Minister in Washington* When reports from Wetter stedt 

in Washington reaohed Stookhcdm together with a "private refutation" 

of a newspaper report relating to the opening of negotiations between 

the united States and Sweden, the Swedish Government took immediate 

steps offioially to proffer the oale to the United States* The Swedish 

King offered to sell St* Bartholomew on the conditions that the majority 

of the islanders should vote for acceptance of a transfer and that the 

United States should arrange for the employment or pension of the 

present officials of the Island* To the Swedes possession of the 

Island had become a "great disadvantage,* particularly in the event 

of an Anglo-American war in which case either power might seize the 

Island* Furthermore, Bartholomevr was "an actual pecuniary loss" to 
104 

the Government® 

Nothing further was, apparently, said offioially either in 
Washington or Stockholm about the initial Swedish offer* Baron 


















Wetterstedt was to have reoelved a report on the full details of 
the motivations for the sale from Count Manderstrom, 'the Swedish 
Foreign Minister, but either because of Seward’s absenoe from 
Washington^® or for some other reason, Joseph J* Bartlett, the 
American Minister to Sweden, could pass along no further information 
relating to St* Bartholomew* 106 On April 24, 1868, Bartlett advised 
Seward that he had no further information from the Swedish Govern¬ 
ment leading him to believe that the proposed sale would "not be 
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done as originally intended*” 

On May 14, 18618, however, Seward conferred ’with Baron 
Wetterstedt and was told that the original proposal for the sale 
of St* Bartholomew had been made at a time when the ratification of 
the St* Thomas Treaty was "confidently expected*” Owing to the 
failure of the United States to ratify this treaty, the Swedish 
Government would not "for the present’* make a formal proposal to 
transfer St* Bartholomew* 106 Thus, negotiations for the acqui¬ 
sition of the Swedish West Indies came to an abrupt halt and never 
again were opened* 

French West Indies and French Guiana 

The British islands of Jamaica and the Bahamas had been 

mentioned by private sources as possible acquisitions, but no serious 

109 

proprosals, apparently, wore evor entertained* Britain did not 
look upon the introduction of American power in the West Indies with 
any .favor, and doubtless v/ould never permit a transfer of British 
territory in the strategically important Caribbean to its solitary 
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potential enemy in the Western Hemisphere, the United States* 

Serious discussion® did take place , however , with France over its 
West Indian possessions* Proposals for territorial acquisitions 
were tied Into a general solution of the Mexican qxxestion* On 
November 10, 1866, J* Watson Webb, the United States Minister in 
Brazil, conferred with Louis Napoleon under Seward’s instructions 
on the subject of French withdrawal from Mexico* According to a 
previous understanding between Napoleon and Webb, no written of¬ 
ficial report of the conference was to be made, although later Webb 
made an informal report to Seward and the President* On the basis 
of this report it appears that Napoleon had first raised the question 

of selling Frenoh Guiana to the United States and probably was not a 
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part of the original instructions to Webb* At least, the Webb 
report does not convey the impression that he was specifically in¬ 
structed to treat on the subject of the Frenoh possessions in 
America* Aooording; to Webb, Napoleon di sou seed the problems of 
colonialism and announced M his determination to get rid of the French 
Colonial system altogether, instead of desiring to extend it* M 
Napoleon concluded Tby offering to sell "Cayenne* 1 to the United 
States* Webb expressed the hop© that his Government would look 
favorably upon the offer to buy* He indicated that while he had not 
known American policy on this matter, he would transmit the offer and 
press for its conclusion* 

Napoleon, who claimed that he wanted the United States to 
counterbalance British power in the West Indies, wais not prepared at 















that time to make an offer, but as Webb was on. the 'brain for H&vre 

on November 14, the train was stopped, and he was handed a telegram 

from Drouyn de Lhuys, the French Foreign Minister, saying* ^Perhaps 

- m 

fifty million francs and some arrangements to be agreed up on*” 

According to a later aooount of the conference by Webb, he 
had made a ”secret treaty” with Napoleon subject to the approval of 
the President by wh;Loh the French leader agreed to withdraw his army 
from Mexico in twelve, eighteen, and twenty-four months, and on the 
same oooasion arranged for the purchase of French Guiana and M placed 
in Mr* Seward’s hands the terms of purchase by the French minister of 
foreign affairs*” 

On December 7, 1865, Seward asked Secretary Welles ”to examine 

and put an estimate o:n the French possessions in the West Indies, 

the Spanish Main, and Gulf of St* Lawrence♦” Although Seward gave 

no explanation to Welles, the Navy Secretary surmised that Seward 

was thinking ”of buying Franc© out of Mexioo* tt Welles did not feel 

that the TJhited States needed France’s possessions, but conceded that 

Martinique or Guadeloupe would be desirable as a naval and coaling 

station* The islands in the St* Lawrence, Welles claimed, were out 
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of the question since France wanted them as ’’fishing stations•” 

Nothing came of the negotiation, however* President Johnson 
approved of the Webb-Napoleon conference pertaining to the withdrawal 
of French troops from Mexico, but disapproved of the French Guiana 
purchase* Seward, however, acting presumably under the authority of 
the President, according to Webb, direoted him to propose negotiations 
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for the islands of Martinique or St. Pierre* This proposal the 

113 

prenoh declined, and there the matter ended* 

Tiger Island 

Seward*s attention was also focused upon acquisition of 

possessions in the Central American area* While he did not respond 

favorably to the offer of the Costa Rloan Government to turn the 
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port of Limon over to the United States as a naval base, he did 

show an active interest in the annexation of Tiger Island situated 

in the Bay of Fonseoa, off the coast of Honduras. Apparently, the 

question was first opened in June 186$5* From La Union, Salvador 

George A. K* Morris sent a letter to the Amerioan Consul, G. B* 

McKean, in which he reoounted conversations with Thomas H* Clay, the 

Amerioan Minister in Honduras, relating to the acquisition of Tiger 

Island for a coaling depot. Morris cited the strategic and commercial 

importanoe of the inland for the United States and expressed the 

belief that owing to the state of "utmost poverty" in Honduras that 
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a successful negotiation might be achieved* 

Apparently impressed by the prospects of acquiring a much- 

needed island in the Central American area, Seward turned the Morris 

correspondence over to 6* V. Fox, the Acting Secretary of the Navy, 
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for advice and recommendations * The matter rested there until 

seven months later when the Secretary informed Charles Francis Adams 
in London that the Government was interested in acquiring Tiger Island 
and asked that he take up with the British Government the question of 
setting aside the restriction, on acquisitions in the Clayton-Bulwer 











Treaty* According to Seward, the United States had initially ac¬ 
quired the Island by the terms of a treaty signed with Honduras on 
September 28, 1849} but the treaty was never finally oonoluded sinoe 
the American negotiator, Mr* Squier, had entered into the negotiation 
without instructions from the Department* Seward alluded to the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which limited Americana complete freedom of 
aotion, bringing into question the continued validity of its re¬ 
strictive clauses as related to the security requirements of the 
United States* The Secretary then went on to disouss in detail the 
need for an American naval base in the Central American area* Naval 
and commercial ships were destined in the future to be operated by 
steam, Seward declared* The principal European maritime powers had 
possessions throughout the world and thus had places for stores of 
coal and provisions* But, he argued, the United States was “differ¬ 
ently situated* 11 America had no possessions beyond the continental 
limits* “Foreign colonization,** h© said, “had never been favored by 
Statesmen in this country, either on general grounds or as in harmony 
with our peculiar condition* 1 * Coming to the point at issue, Seward 
went on* 

It is indispensable for us however to have coaling stations under 
our own flag for naval observation and police and for defensive 
war as well as for the protection of our widely spread commerce 
when we are at peace ourselves* This want even for our oommeroial 
• marine is no where more sensibly felt than on the track between 
panama and San Francisco* The question then occurs what points 
beyond our jurisdiction would be most eligible for this purpose* 
"Whatever opinion might be entertained in regard to any other sites 
there would be no question that Tiger Island would be exceedingly 
desirable for that purpose* 















Seward requested Adams to "sound" out Lord Clarendon regarding 
the "disposition of his Government to favor ua in acquiring ooallng 
stations in Central America, notwithstanding the stipulation contained 
in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty*" Adams was to open the matter , using 
his own discretion as to timing and treating it only in "general 
terms," not giving the impression that "we particularly covet Tiger 
Island #""* - * 7 

A month later Adams found the opportunity of opening the 
Tiger Island question with Lord Clarendon, "in a casual way," he said, 
as if it were a matter "floating" in Seward's mind for some time bade 
as a consequence of problems arising during the war which indicated 
the need for naval stations* Alluding vaguely to Central America as 
the area most desirable for a base, Adams mentioned that the terms 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty might "interpose difficulties*" Adams 
told Clarendon he was not prepared to enter into "specific questions" 
but only desired to "throw out the subject for his consideration," 
suggesting that, however, he "might perhaps presently be direoted to 
return with more definite propositions*" 

In reply Clarendon asked soma questions relating to the 
"precise points contemplated," but Adams avoided answering on grounds 
that he had not been able to refresh his recollections of the treaty- 
terms* Both agreed to study the records of past negotiations on the 
subject of the treaty and thus be able to consider the question "more 
mature ly*"* - *® 

Seward approved the prooedure Adams followed, advising that 














ho should resume the subject "in the same general manner* 

For fiilmost a year the Tiger Island question was held in 

abeyance* British of.fioials, apparently taking Adams at his word that 

there was no "necessity of hurry in the matter were seemingly not 

disposed to carry on further die cuss ions« Nor did Seward press the 

matter beyond his Instruction No*17415 to Adams* In Honduras, however, 

R* H* Rousseau, the American Minister, evinced a continuing interest 

in acquiring the Island* "If the ownership, or occupation of the 

Island is desired," he reported to Sward, "I think I could either 

purchase it,, or obtain on favorable terms, the rights to use it for 

the purpose Indicated, in perpetuity*" Rousseau enclosed a map of 

Tiger Island, adding! "if you think this proposition worth attention, 

I can open negotiations for its purchase or occupation at onoe*"^^ 

So worthy was this "proposition" of Seward*s attention that 

the Secretary immediately sent a ^Confidential" instruction to Adams, 

enclosing Rousseau’s dispatch and the map and advising Adams to "bring 

this subject to the attention of Lord Stanley*" The development and 

"steady inorease" of commerce profitable to all nations between the 

Pacific coast of the united States and Japan and China, he said, 

ought to have some effect by way of abating the mutual jealousies 
about Central America which were entertained in the tJnited States 
and Great Britain at the memorable period of the Clayton and 
BuJ.wer treaty* It is possible Her Majesty’s Government may think 
that a revision of that treaty could be made a useful point in 
our attempts to adjust more recent questions whioh are at issue 
between the two countries *^1 

The last sentence referred to boundary disputes, the Alabama 
claims, and probably the possibility of annexing Canada* Adams ao~ 
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knowlodged this instruction on *June 29, indicating that he would 
"seize an early opportunity to act" under Seward*s instructions* 

Subsequently, Rousseau elaborated on his argument that Tiger 
Island would be a suitable acquisition for the united States* The 
purchase of Alaska had extended the coastline on the Pacific "so 
much farther North that some point for refitting and repairing our 
whaling vessels, further South than California, is a matter of almost 
absolute necessity*" The value and importance of the Isthmus was 
further enhanced, he said, by the growing importance of the Paoifio 
States, "their rapidly increasing population" and the "imperious 
necessity" of having a regular supply of "tropical productions." The 
area had an abundance of good timber suitable for shipbuilding and 
repair, and the people of the area, he said further, were bending 
their efforts to worthwhile enterprises* Under the United States, 
he went on, Tiger Island "would become the emporium of the Western 
coast of Central America*" And, furthermore, Americans "could not 
fail to give a powerful and commanding influence from Tehuantepec to 
Panama." According to Rousseau, the purchase price of the Island 
oould be redeemed quickly by the re-sale of a small part of the Island 
since most of the area was public domain* The Honduras Government, 
Rousseau advised, was in serious eoonomio straits, and except for 
the fact that it needed money he doubted whether the Island could be 
either sold or leased* But, the Government had "no visible" means 
of recouping its debts, and he went oni "I oould make the proposition 
and follow it up, or not as you might think best," concluding* "Da 
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my opinion it is vrall worth an effort." * 

The Secretary found these observations by Rousseau "eminently 
judicious" and advised that the "importance of the subject entitles 

it to the mature consideration that it will receive from this Govem- 

. „X23 
ment." 

Within the summer of 1867 the Tiger Island question ms quiokly 
resolved—and unfortunately to Seward*s favor* London had fore¬ 

closed on any hopes of an American acquisition* Adams frankly admitted 
that he re-opened discussions on the subject with the British Govern¬ 
ment not "without some little feeling of awkwardness•" The American 
Minister "put the best face upon it" that he could by deprecating 
any lasting jealousy between the two nations in the area and by 
underscoring the reasons for the acquisition as growing out of the 
last war for the need of naval bases* Adams named Tiger Island as 
the point of dint ere at* 

Ixard Stanley replied very briefly to Adams* inquiry j deolaring 
that the subject was a new one to him and thus begged time to oonsider 
the question with his colleagues before replying* 124 

The apparent coolness of this British response was seemingly 
sufficient to close the issue then and there* Seward*s reply to 
Adams gave no indication that he felt otherwise* While the Secretary 
seemed to allude to the broader issues outstanding in Brltish-Amerioan 
relations and possibly the annexation of Canada in his aoquiesenoe in 
Adams* unfavorable estimate of the situation 9 he was no doubt mindful 
of the dismal prospects of getting British approval for the aoqui- 
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sition of Tiger Island* 

Thus,, Seward’s extensive* plans for the expansion of American 

power in the Caribbean and Central American area failed entirely* 

Near the olose of ids administration of the State Department he told 

his Auburn friendsj ’’Certainly the country is not less now, but is 

larger than I found it when I entered my last public office♦** 

America had ’’already begun to enjoy the wealth of polar seas,” he 

said, and continuing, exclaimed, ”1 am sure it is not my fault if 

its flag is still jealously excluded by European nations from the 

126 

ever verdant islands of the Caribbean sea*” 










CHAPTER VI 


REVERIE IN RETIREMENT 

Seward retired from the State Department in March 1869» 

Almost immediately he took a trip west* through Canada , Alaska, 

Mexico, the West Indies* returning to Auburn a year later* After a 
momentary respite, the aging statesman made a tour of the world* 

On both journeys Seward observed carefully and speculated broadly on 
the future of various continental and island areas adjoining the 
Uiiited States* While traveling through British Columbia, for example, 
Seward made some highly important notes, revealing his thoughts on 
the future acquisition of the Canadian northwest* Many of them are, 
unfortunately, hardly legible* Nonetheless, fragments that oan be 
read confirm what Allen Francis, the American Consul in British 
Columbia, had persistently written the Secretary* "British Columbia— 
we do not want it now, M Seward wrote* "But we shall—we shall have 
it," and continuingn "Gr* B* * * * she doesn't need it* Bow to get 
it peaceably as we got Alaska*” Another scribbled note stated* 
"British Columbia—we shall every day want it* G* B* will want it 

less*" And another* "British Columbia not securely a foreign 
»il 

Br* * * • 

In one respect the voyage into the northwest opened up 
Seward's mind to now ideas concerning the future acquisition of the 















entire North Pacific American coast, ets he called it* "Civilization 
and refinementhe said, 

are making more rapid adv&noes in our day than at any former 
period* The rising States and nations on this Continent, the 
European nations, and even those of Eastern Asia have exhausted 
or are exhausting their own forests and mines arid are soon to 
become largely dependent upon those of the Pacific* The entire 
region of Oregon, Washington Territory, British Columbia and 
Alaska, seem thus destined to become a shipyard for the supply 
of all nations* I do not forget on this occasion that British 
Columbia belongs within a foreign Jurisdiction* That oiroum- 
stanoe does not materially affect my calculations* British 
Columbia, by whomsoever possessed, must be governed in conformi¬ 
ty with the interests of her people and of society upon the 
Amor loan continent* If that territory shall be so governed 
there will be no ground of complaint anywhere* If it shall be 
governed so as to conflict with the interests of the inhabitants 
of that territory and of the United States, we all oan easily 
foresee what will happen in that case* You will ask me, how¬ 
ever, for guarantees that the hopes I encourage will not be 
postponed* I give them* 

The Secretary went on to describe the inexorable march of 

civilization and progress which would in the course of time bring 

greatness and prosperity to the North Paoifio American coast* 

Yet, the Alaskan trip served another purpose than to show 

Seward the great economic resources of the areai More than that, 

it gave Seward the chance to see what amounted to partial ful— , 

fillment of his own expansionist theory' and to speculate upon the 

future limits of American exp«uasion* tt It was the task of our 

Colonial ancestors," he told the oitizens of Sitka, 

to introduce, cherish & medntain the Christian civilization 
of.modern times, in a central region of the Atlantia Coast of 
North America* It was the all sufficient labor of our Revo¬ 
lutionary predecessors to secure for the civilization thus 
established there an entire independence of foreign control 
and to provide for it needful consolidation under constitution¬ 
al, republican government* A responsibility not less important 
& difficult has devolved upon us in our present generation— 












the responsibility of esrfcending that same improved civilization 
with its republican constitution & institutions over new and 
widespread portions of the American continent* I must not be 
expected on this occasion or any other, to assign ultimate limits 
to that necessary expansion—to s&y from near* on the one hand 
or the other., it shall approach the tropics or the pole, or to 
say hov/ far it shall extend into the clime of the setting sun* 
Time & trial have not heretofore failed to indicate the practi¬ 
cable limits of that expansion, as fast as the condition of 
society made it necessary that they should be known* We need . 
not fear that time & trial will fail us in this respect in 
advancing the future* I sho.ll never presume to olaim so much 
merit in this regard as your partiality awards me* But I will 
not deny that it has been an earnest desire on my part not to 
misconceive the noble spirit of the country and of the times 
in which I live* 3 

On returning home in. 1870 Seward prepared a speech in which 
he speculated upon the future of ’’the outlying foreign territories 
and states*" The economic, political, social and commercial inter¬ 
ests of these areas, he said, have caused a "continuing approximation 
and assimilation" of the areas to the "sooial, commercial and politi¬ 
cal condition of the United States*" This tendency, he said, "must 
ultimately prove irresistible*" Independent nations and states 
would arise in British America, he predicted, but American sooiety 
did not now need nor could the improvement of the continent and 
development of its resources be effected by any such "subdivision*" 
The boundary between Canada tmd the united States, he went on, "is 
an arbitrary, not a natural one," end had Canada accepted admission 
in 1776, it might have been then as "populous and prosperous, or 
nearly so," as the united States* According to Seward, British 
Amerioa was "less so now" because "disengaged capital, labor, enter- 
prize iand ambition" found in the United States "not only all the 
rewards" offered by the outlying European colonies in Amerioa, but 
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also rt other advantages, social, political and commercial, which those 

colonies do not afford* w And, he went oni 

If I am right in this reasoning, the present persistence of the 
Canadian provinces in a separation, need give its no national 
disquietude* They, not we, are the chief sufferers by the 
delay* Every day, I think, increases their oonviotion of this 
truth, and favors its acceptance by the British Government* 

I counsel no plans or schemes of military conquest* Hot even 
the ancient plea of a necessity for the exhibition of our 
capacity for war remains* Wisdom, justice and moderation in 
conducting our foreign relations, make it easy to acquire by 
peaceful negotiation, &3.1 the more than would be attainable 
by an unlawful aggression* An earnest demonstration by the 
American people of their readiness to accept any or all of the 
outly:Ing provinces, upon just and equitable terms with the 
assent of their people, and with the consent of their foreign 
sovereign will seoure all desirable acquisition of territory 
and dominion* 

Seward concluded with the comment that the ' rt great object 11 

of acquiring British Columbia and Canada "would be hindered and 

retarded by timidity or want of frankness or of justice on the part 

,.4 

of the United States* ,t 

Subsequently, Seward visited Canada on the first leg of his 
tour around the world* Again, ho pointed out that the natural destiny 


| of Canada, and also Mexico, was a destiny common with the United 

[ States* The Secretary observeds 

j 

Canada, though no less fertile, is more thinly inhabited than 
i the American shore* Immigration obeys political instincts* It 

prefers the established equality and sooial security of the 
Uhited States* It will be long before either Canada or Mexico 
I can realize its invigorating power* This may seem hard, but 

s' i*b is clear that only one great ration oan be built on one 

! continent at one time* The remedy for both of those countries 

• is the same—accession io the United States* Canada has hesi- 

j tated long, but it will see and feel this truth at last—that 

it is better to be an ecual constituent member of a great, 

! powerful, and free nation, than a small, feeble, and isolated 

I state, even though equally free* 
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That 'the ultimate acquisition of Mexico lingered on in 
Seward , s thoughts into retirement was shown by his oft-repeated 
prediction that in the next hundred years the center of "our nation¬ 
al existence 11 would in all probability shift from Washington* to a 

more central locality* "perhaps beyond the Mississippi* perhaps in 

ft 

Mexico*" 

On fee other hand* Seward continued to have great confidence 
in the future prospects of the P&oifio area which* ho said* depended 
partly upon the acquisition of Pacific islands* A policy fostering 
domestic harmony* peace and progress required* he said in Oregon in 
1869* "that the United States shall own and possess self-producing 
islands on your coast* and sugar and coffee-producing; islands in both 
oceans* and will regard the extension of American invention and enter¬ 
prise into Japan* China, Australia, and India, as worthy of consider¬ 
ation equally with International commerce between the United States 
and the countries of Western Europe*" In the same speech he pointed 
out the need for an isthmian canal* According to Seward, the west 
in order to fulfill its destiny had first of all to hare an industri¬ 
al complex independent from foreign imports] and secondly* the con¬ 
struction of a ship canal across Darien which would reduce navigation 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific by 120 days* In an address to the 
Chamber of Commerce in New York in March 1870 Seward underscored 
again the importance of an intorooeanio ship canal* He lamented the 
decline of American navigation* but exclaimed that expansion of 
inland commerce* "the most reliable basis for all foreign trade and 














navigation** was assured by the extension of railroads, adding* 
*Railroads and canals completed throughout our own oountry are the 
best guarantee of the construction of that greatest and most needful 
of all possible continental enterprises, a canal across the narrow 

Q 

Isthmus that divides the two oceans*” 

Hor had a personal visit to the Caribbean changed Seward*s 
views on the ultimate absorption of the West Indies into the Ameri¬ 
can union* If anything, the trip deepened his convictions* Re¬ 
ferring broadly to the West Indies, including Cuba, Santo Domingo, 
and the Virgin Islands, Seward deoleired* *1 regard it as essential 
to the safety, advancement, welfare, happiness and prosperity of 
the United States in the future, that not a rock be left there under 
the jproteotion of an European flag.* Seward believed that the people 
of the area would willingly *vote themselves into the United States 
as had already been the oasie in St* Thomas and that *if the United 
States are just and fair and wise in. their conduct of affairs with 
the European States, the consent of each nation can be obtained to 
a surrender of the Islands upon terms honorable to themselves and 
advantageous to the United States.* Seward concluded* *WMle I 
think that their incorporation into the United States is ultimately 
inevitable, I think also that as in the oase of British Columbia and 
Canada, that great object would be hindered and retarded by timidity 
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or want of frankness or of justice on the part of the United States.* 














CHAPTER VII 


CONCLUSIONS 

That Seward was an expansionist there can be little doubtj 
yet what is most intriguing about Seward is not that he had suc¬ 
ceeded iln buying Alaska or tried to acquire other territories, but 
that he had a theory of expansionism which provided him with a 
general conceptual framework for his activities. This theory was 
vague and imprecise and developed in a loose-pointed, erratic sort 
of way. Yet, it was a theory which in its total conception made 
good sense. It presented nothing remarkably new; doubtless many of 
Seward*s contemporaries had similar ideasj but the uniqueness of his 
theory lies in the fact that it was devised not by a philosopher or 
political theorist but by a practical politician who as the principal 
executive offioer in carrying out the nation's foreign policy had 
the opportunity to relate his theory to reality* 

The structure of Seward's theory of expansion falls into the 
following categories* political methods and military force, economic 
social and intellectual, religious and. moral. Love of freedom was 
basic to Seward*s political thought* To him, freedom, a dynamic 
historical force, was the guiding principle upon which the future 
destiny of America depended. The M area of freedom** had to be ex¬ 
panded in oontradiotinotion to that of slavery. Were the spirit of 












freedom to languish and th© "area of freedom 1 * to be oonstrioted* the 
United States would decline* and thus never achieve future greatness* 
Constitutionally* the American Republic was singularly adapted to 
growth* and owing to its federal structure could expand* adding terri¬ 
tory upon territory* not by war and conquest* but by peace* sinoe 
only iu peace oou3td a democracy really achieve security, prosperity* 
and progress* Defensive wars were morally acceptable* but wars of 
conquest* especially those in the interests of slavery* would only 
debase th© moral spirit of the people and reduce th© nation to 
degenernoy and ultimately to dooline* 

In one sense* Seward was an economic determinist in that he 
believed economic factors played a major role in the evolution of 
empire* He held that America possessed the chief economic elements 
for national greatness* Mature* or God as he believed* had provided 
the nation with abundant natural resources* Americans had only to 
develop the "three great wheels of national wealth* 1 * agriculture* 
industry* trade and commerce* Agriculture was the chief economic 
ingredient for empire; Industry was second* but only in a free society 
with free labor; trade and commerce were third* The combination of 
all three elements would inevitably insure enlargement of empire* for 
as Seward said* the nation that extracted th© most materials from th© 
earth* produced the most goods* and sold the most of its products to 
foreign nations had to become the **great power of th© earth*** 

Seward's views on immigration were a projection of the sooial 
and intellectual aupeots of his expaaisionist theory* To enlarge the 
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nation to an expeoted 150,000*000 by mid- 1 twentieth century* the 
United States had to maintain liberal immigration policies# Nor 
would such policies endanger American democracy* On the contrary* 
American institutions had powerful a issimi lating qualities which assured 
homogeneity* Even the Negroes* he predicted* would eventually be as¬ 
similated* But* the coming Amerioan empire had to have an enlightened 
citizenry* If not* the vigor and resilience of its democratic insti¬ 
tutions would diminish, and the nation would ultimately perish* 

Seward believed, moreover, that certain natural laws applied to 
nations and operated so as to determine their destiny* Biological 
laws governed national growth or decline; laws of physical gravi¬ 
tation compelled the attraction and eventual absorption of continental 
and island areas* Historical laws oi a forces were also at work to 
accelerate national growth* The shift of world civilisation suggested 
the conjecture that in the future the United States would synthesis© 
the declining civilisations of Bast and West and, apparently* produce 
the greatest of all world civilizations* Equally important was the 
inexorable historical trend of withdrawal of Europe from the Western 
Hemisphere and the inevitable expansion of America to fill the power 
vacuum* Most important of all to Seward as governing the evolution 
or devolution of the Amerioan empire was the moral law* Seward* a 
religious-minded man, held tbit God directed the destiny of nations* 
Thus* if the Amerioan Republic were to accomplish its messianic mission 
to regenerate the world through democracy* it had first to find out 
what God*s law was and stay within it* For Seward* this imposed upon 









Americans the moral duty to exorcise the evil of slavery, the chief 
stain on the character of the United States* Should they fail to do 
so, the nation by Divine decree would perish and thus oould never hope 
to achieve its intended destiny of greatness* 

This was Seward’s theory of expansion* In practice, however, 
political motivations, that is the steady drive to balance the scales 
of domestic political power, underlay his attitude toward expansion, 
especially during the two decades prior to the Civil War* Slavery 
and expansion were inextricably bound together as national political 
is*mes, and her© lay the great dilemma for Sewardi He opposed slavery 
and thus was compelled to oppose Southern expansion* Consequently, 
Seward fought against the annexation of Texas, excessive and unjust 
territorial claims from Mexico as a result of the .Mexican War, and 
the Gadsden Purchase* On the other hand, Seward favored expansion 
of the "area of freedom” westward and northward as a counterweight 
to the expanding slavooraoy* In the Oregon question he, apparently, 
had this political objective in mind* And, in the case of Canada he 
pleaded many times for Northerners to look northward for a fertile 
field of expansion* 

In 1860 and early 18651, Seward’s expansionism was still calcu¬ 
lated largely in political terms, but with a new and different emphasis* 
In the Presidential campaign of 1860 he purposely sublimated the issue 
of national expansion as a means to divert the attention of the people 
from disunion and war and to foous it upon the higher pursuits of 
progress and national greatness* Repeatedly, he appealed to the 






national laotincta for union and empire over prevailing narrower 
sectional attitudes* This taotio reached its most extreme ex¬ 
pression in Seward’s w Thoughts !? to Lincoln* 

During the war strategic motives combined with broad politi¬ 
cal objectives to determine Seward’s attitude toward expansion* His 
attempts early in the war to acquire Lower California and shore up 
the Mexican eoonomy through the Corwin Plan were designed to head 
off any Confederate thrust across the border, to oheok indirectly 
foreign domination of Mexico, and virtually to insure the future 
acquisition of certain provinces of northern Mexico* As the war 
progressed Seward exercised great caution and restraint, giving 
particular emphasim to the theme that the North had no imperialist 
ambitions, but only wished to preserve the Union and develop the 
nation within its continental limits. He appeased the French in 
Mexico, resisted invitations to expand American influence in Central 
America, and went to great length to disabuse Europe of the miscon¬ 
ception that the United States would unleash its armies, when peace 
oame, in a war of conquest against Canada and Mexico* 

The postwar era was one of fulfillment for Seward’s theory 
of expansion* The Union was preserved! slavery the great moral de¬ 
terrent for empire was finally excised* the nation, united, recon¬ 
ciled, and inspired by a fresh upsurge of democratic idealism, could 
at last achieve its promise of greatness* In a narrower senBe, 
political motives partly underlay Seward’s attitude toward postwar 
expansion* He resorted to the taotio of sublimating the issue of 









expansion in order to divert national attention from divisive recon¬ 
struction questions* Seward’s plea was for reconciliation and empire* 
But, he did not use expansion as a device to become President as Secre¬ 
tary Welles alleged* Strategic necessity was also an important element 
in his thought* Practical experience in the war, and the lessons of 
past history, demonstrated the need for island bases, and Seward, 
like other farsighted statesmen of the era, saw peril to the nation 
in the potential European enemies of the future who might seek to 
gain uncontested control over key areas in the Caribbean and Pacific* 
Seward’s postwar expansionism was continental and directed also at 
the acquisition of strategic offshore islands* His failures were 
many{ but his sole success, acquisition of Alaska, was a singularly 
great achievement* His failures did not deter him from making pre¬ 
dictions while in retirement that the acquisition of Canada, Mexioo, 
Hawaii, and the islands of the West Indies and the building of an 
isthmian canal would become a reality* 

What then can be said about Seward’s approach to expansionism? 
Was he a visionary , a dreamy idealist, or was he a realist? 

There seem a to be little doubt that in his outlook on life 
Seward was a political idealist* In many ways he was the prototype 
of a mid-nineteenth century Jeffersonian* A rationalist, Seward had 
a blind faith in the power of human reason and in man’s ability to 
achieve perfectability in society* He seemed to b© convinced of the 
innate goodness of man and of the infallible power of education as an 
instrument for men to achieve the good and democratic way of life* 






Demoor&tio idealism colored his entire thought, and in his attachment 
to the tenets of democracy he was an unbending dogmatistj With human 
liberty there oould be no compromise in principle* In America’s demo¬ 
cratic institutions Seward saw the structure that would insure human 
freedom and progress not only in America but throughout the whole 
world* The Amerioen tfoiion would inspire and elevate all mankind to 
a higher level of civilizations it was the instrument that would re¬ 
generate humanity} the motivating ideological force was democracy* 
Superimposed upon Seward »s rationalism and idealism was a 
deep-rooted moral ism which compelled uncompromising adherence to 
Divine Law and inspired a continuous search for moral perfectability 
on a national scale* Still, this preoccupation with morality did 
not impair his optimistic belief in the innate goodness of manj 
neither did he seem to be swayed by any belief in the adverse affects 
of original sin on man’s behaviour in society, nor influenced by 
similar conceptions deduoible from other pessimistic and authoritarian 
dootrines on the nature of mu and society* The povirer of human reason 
a e a guide of life seemed to be the controlling idea in Seward’s 
outlook on man’s relation to society* 

There were no traces of racism in Seward's thought—that is, 
the idea of the "white man’s burden" of decades later—except for the 
underlying assumption that the "Anglo American Race" had great re¬ 
generating powers and the admission that in America the African Negro 
slave would be overtaken and presumably assimilated by the superior 


Caucasian race* 
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Seward*s combination of rationalism, moralism, and idealism 
gave moral sanotion to his views and thus raised to a level of dog¬ 
matic truth his doctrine of expansion* Seward # s American empire was 
to be the "ideal” empire of world history* It would grow not by mili¬ 
tary conquest as other past empires, but by the power of physical 
attraction and the force of natural gravitation* Adjacent peoples 
would willingly attach themselves to this empire because of its excel¬ 
lence* In determining the scope of empire Seward did not always make 
a distinction between control and influence* Predictions of the 
annexation of Canada, Mexico, islands of the Pacific and Caribbean 
were unequivocally clear* Yet, Seward was not at all precise in 
defining the expansion of Amerioan influence* Presumably, he had in 
mind the development of a vast orbit of power enveloping distant 
areas, as for .example, in the Par East and North Faoific, a sort of 
benign, paternalistic connection based upon the mutual interests 
between dependent peoples and the United States. The notion that the 
American people had unique qualities and institutions to construct 
such an empire in defiance of the many tragedies of history and the, 
moral ambiguities inherent in the nature of man and his sooiety 
shows how idealistic Seward was in hie expansionist thinking. 

In many respects Seward»s idealism seemed to be detached from 
the realities of life, and much of his expansionist activities ap¬ 
peared to be colored by this detaohment. Predictions that the Ameri¬ 
oan empire would envelop the Hemisphere from the North Pole to the 
tropics, even to Cape Horn, and extend to the far Pacific, were visionary. 
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His appeals to expansionism in the campaign of 1860 ignored the 
deeper realities of the North-South struggle* and had the praotioal 
effect of adding unnecessarily to existing tensions in After ioa*s 
relations with Canada and Britain* It is also questionable whether 
Saward*3 repetition of the earae theme in 1867 and 1868 perceptibly 
diminished existing; partisan bitterness caused by reconstruction* 

Most striking as an illustration of Seward r s detachment from 
political reality seemed to be his attempts at territorial acquisitions 
after passage of the anti-expansionist resolution of November 1867* 
Seward was no political amateur * and often had an uncanny insight into 
trends of public opinion; he must have known that the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives reflected fairly well the dimensions of the public mood* 

In September 1867* before the House resolution was passed* he warned 
Yeaman in Denmark of growing anti-expansionist sentiment* and during 
the spring and summer of 1868 made similar assessments of the public 
mood in his instructions* He knew that Congress* which had to act 
upon all agreements for territorial acquisition* was engaged in a 
bitter power struggle with the Executive and that the breaoh between 
those branches of the Government had become irreparable* Still* as 
if in open defiance of the prevailing national mood* Seward persisted 
in pushing through sohemes for annexation in the West Indies, planned 
for the building of a multi-million dollar canal* entertained other 
expansionist schemes* and even inserted in the Presidential Annual 
Messages of 1867 and 1868 pleas for large-scale annexations* Nor 
does there seem to be much realism in Seward*s predictions in re- 
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tirement that tho United States had only to indicate an interest in 
Canada and the Caribbean,, and the peoples of those areas would willing¬ 
ly enter the American union* 

Seward grossly miscalculated the temperament of the American 
people* National expansion had no allurement for a war—weary, ex¬ 
hausted people* The nation needed rest, rehabilitation; not ad¬ 
venture* Four years of exhausting war and four more years of an 
energy-consuming reconstruction era compelled the American people to 
withdraw into themselves, conserve their energy, and concentrate their 
efforts on rebuilding a nation disarrayed by civil strife* The mood 
of the nation was anti-expansionist; it was one of psychological 
reoulement * This, Seward did not seem to comprehend* 

But, on the other hand, is it altogether true that Seward 
was detached from reality in his approach to expansionism? On 
balance, there is something to be said for his political realism* 

For cold, hard, political reiasons Seward opposed expansion of the 
South prior to 18(30 and advocated expansion northward and westward* 

Her© was a matter of a balance of domestic political power not lost 
to Seward in a cloud of idealism* 

At first glance, the Corwin Plan of 1861-62 seems to have been 
visionary* Yet, did not the plan make good sense? Were not the 
pro,noises upon which it ms based reasonable? Its objectives were two¬ 
fold* to check the South from vrhat was believed to have been a de¬ 
termined drive into northern Mexico and to shore up the tottering 
Mexican Government in order to head off foreign intervention* The 















underlying assumption of the plan was, of oourse, that Mexico could 
not moot its obligations, and thus the United States would have ac¬ 
quired its mortgaged territories through foreclosure# Whether a 
suooess or failure, the plan clearly served the national interest! 
Success of the plan might well have meant territorial acquisitions 
in addition to forestalling Southern aggression and foreign inter¬ 
vention; failure had the practical effect of dramatizing the regener¬ 
ated Pan-American policy of the Lincoln Administration# 

Realism, indeed, characterized Seward*s expansionism during 
the war# At first, the Secretary was imprudent; he was guilty of 
many unwarranted excesses# Yet, restraint and moderation prevailed, 
and his judgment of the national interest was accurate# Ha resisted 
pleas to extend American protection over areas of Central America# 

He met French intervention in Mexico with an air of polite firmness* 
When America*a interest was impinged upon as in the projected hypothe¬ 
cation of Sonora by Maximilian to the French, Seward stepped in and 
exerted pressure upon the French whioh, apparently, was a factor in 
the withdrawal of the plan* Moreover, Seward showed remarkable re¬ 
straint when the upsurge of public indignation in America against 
the French in Mexico and the British in Canada stirred fears abroad 
that the victorious Federal armies would seek revenge) and retribution* 
Efor is there much doubt that Seward made a realistic appraisal 
of America^ strategic needs in the postwar period# HU attempts to 
acquire the Hawaiian Islands and bases in the Caribbean were supported 
by sound military judgment. He fully comprehended the equation of 
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interests in both the Pacific and the Caribbean, just as he had fully 
comprehended the importance of the D&rien Canal for future American 
expansion* Subsequent acquisitions by the United States and the con¬ 
struction of the Panama Canal confirmed Seward 1 s realistic assessment 
of America's strategic interests* And, few would deny the realism and 
good sense of Seward’s purchase of Alaska* 

Seward was an idealist, and he was a realist; he was, in fact, 
a combination of both in his approach to American expansion* And still 
there is no inexplicable ambiguity in this judgment, for in a sense 
Seward operated on two levels s one of thought; one of notion, and the 
apparent discontinuity between the two was remarkable* Seward had a 
grand theory of empire, idealistic in conception, although vague and 
sometimes ill-defined* It gave him a conceptual framework within 
whioh to consider the inarch toward empire; it was a formal doctrine 
for expansionism* Yet, when Seward applied his theory to practical 
situations, he could be very realistic* He often surrounded his 
activities with a cloak of moral idealism; he was, after all, a moral¬ 
ly sensitive man, and the American people, a morally sensitive people* 
But, at the heart of his motivations was a genuine desire, realisti¬ 
cally conceived, to seek what he regarded to be the best interest of 
the nation* The speed with which he olaimed Hawaii as vital to Ameri¬ 
can security and his role in the shady dealings surrounding payment 
for Alaska were dramatic evidence of his realism when the national 
interest was concerned* Even during 1868 and at the close of the 
Johnson Administration when 8©ward seemed to be the most visionary 
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dreamer, it is arguable that be vms in fact quite the contrary* As 
observed above, Seward was a shrewd analyst of public opinion and of 
trends in national affairs* It is difficult to imagine that a men so 
politically wise could deceive himself of the realities of national 
lifeo And he did not deceive himself, as his instructions to Yeaman 
in Denmark and Spalding in Hawaii testify* The true realism of 
Seward 9 s expansionist activities and motivations, at a time when such 
ventures had practically no chance of success, lies in the fact that 
Seward was engaged in a tactical maneuver} for, apparently, what he 
tried to do was to establish in the mainstream of American thought a 
pattern of empire that could not be built in his day but at some future 
time* 

Today, Seward takes on a new dimension of statesmanship, that 
of a prophet of America*s destiny* Over a century ago Seward had 
foretold with some accuracy the national greatness which is burs today, 
not in terms of actual, territory acquired, but in terms of national 
strength and power and influence throughout the world* Perhaps, only 
at mid-twentieth century oo\ild this nation really comprehend %he true 
meaning of William Henry Seward as an expansionist© 
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28, 1682, Lincoln MSS (LC)* In a review of the war in the West and 
the East with particular attention to the need of expanding 
McClellan*s forces, the President concluded* ’’let the country give 
us a hundred thousand new troops in the shortest possible time, 
which added to McClellan, directly or indirectly will take Richmond, 
without endangering any other place which we now hold--and will 
substantially end.the war—I expect to maintain this contest until 
successful, or till I die, or am conquered, or my term expires, or 
Congress or the country forsakes mej and I would publicly appeal to 
the country for this new force, were it not that I fear a general 
panic and stamped© would follow—so hard is it to have a thing 
understood as it really is«” 


. 54 

Seward to Dayton, Instruction No# 400, ’Confidential,” 
September 21, 1863 (France)* In March 1862, Seward had written to 
Dayton* ”It will hardly be necessary to do more in assigning your 
reasons for this proceeding in your part, than to say that we have 
more than once, and with perfect distinctness and candor, informed all 
the parties to the alliance that we cannot look with indifference upon 
any armed European intervention for political ends in a country 
situated so near, and connected with us so closely as Mexico*” Seward 
to Dayton, Instruction No# 136, March 31, 1862 (France). In April 
1862, the Secretary declaredj ”lf such precautions fail to secure 
us against aggression, we shall then I trust to be able to rise 
without great effort to the new duties which in that case will have 
devolved upon us# I remain now firm, as heretofore, in the opinion 
that the destinies of the American continent are not to be perma¬ 
nently controlled by any political arrangements that can be mad© in 
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the capitals of Europe Seward to Dayton, Instruction No* 538, 

April 30, 1862 (France). 

®®8eward to Dayton, Instruction No* 651, May 17, 1864 
(France)© 

66 

Seward to Bigelow, Consular Instruction No* 128, w Confi- 
dential, M May 6, 186* (Paris, France)* 

67 

Riotte to Seward, Despatch No* 36, June 10, 1862 (Costa 
Rica)* On various occasions during.the next two years Riotte advised 
Seward of French and Belgian plans to drive American influence and 
power out of the Central American area* See, Riotte to Seward, 

Despatch, No. 46, September 11, 1862j Despatoh No. 71, June 14, 1863; 
and Despatch No. 74, June 28, 1863 (Costa Rioa). 

68 

Seward to Riotte, Instruction No* 20, July 7, 1862 (Costa 

Rioa)« 

69 

Riotte to Seward, Despatoh No* 86, October 13, 1863 (Costa 

Rica). 

60 

Seward to Riotte, Instruction No* 65, November 10, 1863 
(Costa Rioa)* 

61 

Riotte to Seward, Despatch No* 93, January 14, 1864 (Costa 
Rica); Riotte to Seward, Despatoh No* 103, August 1, 1864 (Costa 
Rica); Riotte to Seward, Despatch No. 132, September 23, 1865 (Costa 
Rioa); and Seward to Riotte, Instruction No* 109, October 30, 1865 
(Costa Rioa)* 

62 

Lyons to Russell, Confidential, May 20, 1861; Foreign 
Office Series 5*764 (Public Records Office, London)* Quoted in, 

Lester Burrell Shippe©, Canadian-American Relations, 1849-1874 
(New Haven* Yale University Press , ’T3'3¥)", p* lIFT* 

63 64 * 

Seward, Memoirs, XI, p* 580* Shippee, op* oit *, pp* 183-85* 

65 Adams to Seward, Despatch No* 10, June 28, 1861 (Great Britain). 
66 

Seward to Adams, Instruction No* 32, July 1, 1861 (Great 

Britain). 

67 

'Seward to Adams, Instruction No* 2, April 10, 1861 (Great 

Britain)* 

®®Adams to Seward, Despatoh No* 

Britain)* 

^®Adams to Seward, Despatoh No* 

Britain)* 

* 


61, October 10, 1861 (Great 
93, December 20, 1861 (Great 
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70 

Seward to Adams, Instruction No. .162, January 8, 1862 
(Great Britain). A marginal note on the despatch said: "From the 
press of Philadelphia, 8th J&ny 1862.” An examination of the report 
disclosed that the article was quoted from the Albany Evening Jour nal 
of 1857 end was part of the ’’ship’s log” written hy Seward' oh August"" 
22, 1857. The Prem a (Philadelphia), January 8, 1862, p. 1. (LC). 

71 

Suggestions submitted to Jefferson Davis 'by Blair, January 
12, 1865 (?), Iiinooln MSS (LC)* A note on the document states: 

"Paper read to Jefferson Davis by F. P. Blair of Silver Spring re¬ 
ferred to in report, on conversation.” 

"^Seward to Adams, Instruction No. 1258, February 7, 1865 
(Great Britain). 

7S Alexander H. Stephens, A Constitutional View- of the Late 
War Between the States (PhiladolpHa: National Publishing Company, 
TW6~~^rri?2- See also, Bancroft, The Life of William H . 

Seward, II, pp. 410-14. 

^Stephens, op. cit«, II, pp« 598-618. See also, James 
Morton Callahan, The DipLr^.tlc Histo ry of the Sou thern Confederacy 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopians^'.Vess } ~T§01 ), pp. 2l^5-^7, and 
William Ernest Smith, The Francis Presto n Blair Family in Politics 
(New Yorks The MacMillan Companyy iG'SB"), II, pp. 299-321. 

7 ^Gideort Welles, Diary of Gld.eon Welles (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1911)* II, p"wi3IT 

7 ®Sanford to Seward, Brussels, Belgium, January 15, 1865, 
Seward MSS. 

^Bigelow to Seward, Despatch No. 82, April 28, 1866 (France). 

^^Adams to Seward, Despatch No. 893, March 16, 1865 (Great 
Britain). 

^Seward to Sanford, Instruction (unnumbered), "Private,” 
February 21, 1865 (Belgium)* 

^Seward to Bigelow, Instruction No. 94, March 28, 1865 
(France)♦ 

^Seward to Adams, 3inatruotion No. 1282, March 1, 1865 
(Great Britain). 

^^Seward to Sanford, Instruction No* 166, April 4, 1865 
(Belgium). See also, Seward to Sanford, Washington', "Private,” 

March 23, 1865, Seward MSS. For Seward’s denial of territorial 
conquest, see Seward to perry, Instruction No. 70, February 27, 1865 
(Spain). 
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83 

Bigelow to Seward, Despatch No* 8, January 20, 1866 

(France)* 

84 

Callahan, American F oreign Policy in Mexican Relations , 
pp* 298-99* — ~ 

^Seward to Bigelow, Instruction No* 33, February 7, 1866 
(France)• 

^Bigelow to Seward, Despatch No* 25, February 9, 1866 
(France)* On February 26, 1866, Seward wrote Sanford on the subject 
of Sonora, saying, W I think France will wisely let it alone* 11 
Seward to Sanford, Washington, "Private," February 26, 1865^ Seward 
MSS. A year later Drouyn do Lhuys brought up the subject of Sonora 
in a conversation with Bigelow* He proposed that Franc© should take 
Sonora or "some portion of Mexican territory that would be of most 
value to the United States and of least value to Mexico as security 
for her debt, and withdraw her army} that the United States should 
buy that territory from France at a price as near as might be to 
the amount due from Mexico to Franc©} it being understood that the 
United States would avoid any interference with the Government 
established in Mexico by Ifaimilian*" Bigelow rejected the proposal 
without even submitting it formally to the Department* Bigelow to 
Seward, Despatch No* 236, January 6, 1866 (France)* 
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CHAPTER XV 

"^Seward to Philip Tornpert, Mayor of Louisville, Ky*, 
et al , May 10, 1867, Seward MSS* 

^Boston Daily Advert iser, June 27, 1867, p« 1 (!£)• 

^Welles Diary, June 14, 1867, Welles IBS (XO)# 

^Tho quotation continued: w He has however no party—-no 
popular strength—and his retention in the cabinet has greatly 
injured the President* It is unfortunate that the President does 
not realize this, and that his constant companionship of Seward is 
a mistake for both* • • * w Ibid*, June 27, 1867* 

belles, Diary, III, pp* 124-25* 

^Seward unfolded a snajor part of his strategic conception of 
America imd the Western Hemisphere in the Third Annual Message of 
President Johnson* In setting forth arguments for acquiring naval 
bases in the West Indies, Seward wrotej M The West India Islands were 
settled and colonized by European States simultaneously with the 
settlement and colonization of the American continent most of the 
colonies planted here beoamc independent nations in the close of 

the last, and in the beginning of that present century* Our own j 

country embraces communities which at one period were colonies of ■ 

Great Britain, France, Spain, Holland, Sweden and Russia* The people 
in- the West Indies with the exception of those of the Island of 

Hayti have neither obtained nor aspired to independence, nor have ! 

they become prepared for self defence* Although possessing con- \ 

siderable commercial value they have been held by the several I 

European States which colonized them chiefly for the purposes of 
military and naval strategy, their continental policy and designs* 

In our Revolutionary war ports and harbors in the West India Islands 
•were used by our enemy to the great injury and embarrassment of the 
United States* We had the same experience in our second war with 
Great Britain* The same European policy for a long time excluded us 
even from trade with the West Indies, when we were at peace with all 
nations* In our own recent civil war the rebels, and their piratical 
and blockading allies, found facilities in the same ports for the 
work, which they too successfully accomplished, of injuring and 
devastating our commerce, which we are now engaged in rebuilding* 
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Especially we labored under this disadvantage , that European steam 
vessels employed by our enemies found friendly shelter, protection* 
and supplies in West Indian ports , while our own naval operations 
were necessarily carried on from our own distant shores* There 
was then a universal feeling of the want of an advanoed naval 
outpost between the Atlantic Coast and Europe* The duty of obtaining 
such an outpost, peacefully and lawfully, while neither doing nor 
menacing an injury to other States, earnestly engaged the attention 
of the Executive Department before the close of the war and it has 
not been lost sight of since that time. A not entirely dissimilar 
naval want renewed itself during the same period on the Pacific 
Coast. The required foothold there was fortunately secured by our 
late treaty with the Emperor of Russia. After that transaction it 
seems imperative that the move obvious necessities of the Atlantic 
Coast should not be less carefully provided for? A good and convenient 
port and harbor, capable of easy defence, will supply that want* With 
the possession of such a situation by the United States, neither we 
nor any other American State need any longer apprehend any injury or 
offence from any trans-Atlantic enemy* * • *” Draft of Seward T s part 
of Presidents Third Annual Message to Congress, December 3, 1867, 
Seward MSS* 

7 

Quoted in, Victor J* Farrar, The Annexation of Russian America 
to the United States (Washingtons W* F* Roberts Company, fno*1937), 
pY 2’5« For a general commentary on the purchase negotiations from 
Russian sources, see Frank A* Colder, ’’The Purchase of Alaska,” The 
American Historical Review, XXV (1920), pp* 411-26* Theodore C* 

Smith touches on the Alaska purchase in his, "Expansion After the 
Civil War, 1865-1871, 1,1 The Political Science Quarterly, XVI (1901), 
pp* 412-36. See also, fKomas A*~ Bailey',“"'Why the United States 
Purchased Alaska,” The Pao^io Historical Review, III (1934), 
pp. 39-49, end Victor j* Farrar, ''Senator CoJLe and the Purchase of 
Alaska,” The Washington Historical Quarterly , XIV (1923), pp*-243-47* 

®For a discussion of motivations for the Russian sale of 
Alaska, see, A* 6. Mazour, ”Tho Prelude to Russians Departure from 
America,” The Paoific Historical Review, X (1941), pp* 311-19. 

9 Bancroft, The Life of William H* Seward , II, p* 477. 

10 

Farrar, Annexation of Russim America , p. 34 

11 Ibid., p. 35 

12 

For a detailed account of the negotiations, see Farrar, 
Annexation o f Russian America , Chapter III. 

•^For the original copy of the Presidents authorization, see 
March 18, 1867, Seward MSS* 

$ 










Seward to Stoeokl, Botes to Legation, March 23, 1867 

(Russia)* 

1 C 

Stoeokl to Seward, Notes from Legation, March 25, 1867 

(Russia)® 

■^Apparently, Stoeokl had never told Seward of the conditions 
that were included in the authorization from the Emperor* At least, 
Farrar, who based his narrative on Russian Sources, does not indicate 
that he did.. It may well be that Seward was unaware of these further 
stipulations from St* Petersburg and that Stoeckl did not bring them 
up lest it delay negotiations* What bears out this judgment is the 
faot that on March 29, the day Stoeokl received the telegram of 
authorization from the Emperor, the Russian Minister wrote a note 
to Seward in which he informed him officially of the authorization 
but indicated that he was authorized to accept the ^stipulated sum 
of seven millions two hundred thousand dollars in gold®** According 
to Farrar, the Emperor approved of the sale at $7,000,000, but he 
instructed Stoeokl to oonolude the treaty without further reference 
to the Foreign Offioe. See, Farrar, Annexation of Russian America , 
p* 62, and Stoeokl to Seward, Notes from L©gation, Ifeirch^TTTS9^ 

1867 (Russia)* 

17 Frederiok W* Seward, Remin isco nces of a War-Time S tatesman 
and Diplomat, 1830-191 6 (New York; G* P.“Putman 1 s"Sons™ 
pp" 1-6 2f* 

18 Wolles Diary, March 29-30, 1867, Welles MSS (LC)* The 
Navy Secretary wrote that Seward M had informed Sumner and the treaty 
was to be sent in as soon as the President arrived* I suggested that 
Sumner might, as he was opposed to adjournment avail himself of the 
occasion to delay adjournment® Seward was a good deal startled for 
a moment—said hoped there was no need of prolonging the session* I 
asked what provision had been made for payment* Ho said that need 
not take place immediately, but could be made next winter•“ After 
referring to Seward*s lobbying activities, Welles continued: "I was 
somewhat amused and not a little disgusted with the little arts and 
overpowering egotism he exhibited* The last is a growing infirmity*” 

^Golder, op* eit *, p* 421* 

20 

Raymond to L. L. Crounse, New York, April 2, 1867, Seward 
MSS* For a favorable report advocating the acquisition, see The 
United States Railroad and Mining Register, April 8, 1867, Seward 
MSS“nofiorHlng to‘"TK'e~RegTi'ix)r , ^the new treaty places the United 
States next door to RussiSL,"with only a narrow strait between* But 
from Behring Strait the American vision sweeps east and south to the 
gulf and the Atlantic with a side glance to the isthmus; whilst from 
the opposite near by shore the Russian vision sweeps west to the Baltic 
and South to the Blaok-Sea, enjoying glimpses of the Mediterranean goal 
beyond* w 8 
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21 

Pruyn to Seward, Albany, April 8, 1867, Seward MSS. 

22 

Farrar, A nnexation of Russian Amerioa , pp. 55-57. 

23 With. characteristic foresight Seward asked Professor 
Joseph Henry of the Smithsonian Institution if the Smithsonian would 
“have a survey of the resources of Russian America made under its 
auspices for the use of the several branches of the Government, so 
that a report upon the subject my be communicated to Congress at the 
opening of the Session in D©comber next.” Seward to Henry, April 10, 
1867, Domestic Letters, (State), also in Seward MSS. 

24 

Farrar, .Annexation of Russian Arnerio a, pp<> 62-64. 

O c 

Stevens to Seward, April 11, 1867, Seward MSS. About seven 
words that followed were illegible, but Stevens concluded* ”The other 
little mothers I will drop but sorry X could not se© you the other 
day, but did some work for your treaty.” 

26 

Sev/ard to Stevens, Washington, April 11, 1867, Stevens 

MSS (LC). 

2 7 

Welles Diary, June 14, 1867, Welles MSS (LC). 

28 Xbid., June 26, 1867. 

o a 

Welles, D iary , III, pp. 124-25. 

3( \loore Diary, May 2, 1867, Johnson MSS(LC). 

31 

Stoeckl to Seward, Notes from Legation, May 15, 1867 

(Russia). 

32 

For a full discussion of the transfer proceedings, se© 
Farrar, Annexation o f Russi an America, Chapter V. Other documents 
relating to the transfer are Ti^l^TIows: Seward to StoeokI, Notes 
to Legation, August 13, 1867 (Russia) concerns the appointment of 
the Amorioan Commissioner, Brig. General Lowell H. Rosseau whose 
basic orders can be found in, Seward to Rosseau, August 7, 1867, 
Domestic Letters, (State)j Stoeckl to Seward, Notee from Legation, 
August l/l3, 1867 (Russia) concerns the Russian instructions to 
its Commissioner, Captain Pestchouroffj Seward to StoeokI, Notes to 
Legation, September 9, 1867 (Russia) concerns a proposed convention 
on specific matters relating to the acquisition! Stoeckl to Seward, 
Notes from Legation, December 28, 1867 (Russia) deals with the 
naturalization problems. For a description of the formal transfer, 
see the document dated May 6, 1879 signed by John H* Haswell in the 
Seward MSS. 
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gjj 

'“'For various references to those general views, see 
Seward, Memoirs, HI, p* 367; .Anonymous, received May 13, 1867, 

Seward MSST"Wil 1 iam Sohouler to Seward, Boston, April 9, 1867, 

Seward MSS; R. M* Blatohford to Seward, New York,April 10, 1867, 

Seward MSS| W* H. Paddock to Seward, Chaplain ( s Office, Port Delaware, 
May 4, 1867, Seward MSS* See also, Peter Cooper, ®t. al . to Seward, 

New York, January 6, 1868, Seward MSS in which Seward was presented 
the famous Loutso painting of the signing of the Alaska Treaty; McCook 
to Seward, Despatch No* 34, August 22, 1867 (Hawaii)j Rousseau to 
Seward, Despatch No* 17, June 19, 1867 (Honduras); and, Dickinson to 
Seward, Unofficial Letter, June 7, 1867 (Nicaragua)* 

^Francis to Seward, Consular Despatch, Unnumbered,April 13, 

1867 (Victoria, B« C*, Canada)o Francis to Seward, Consular Despatch 
No* 48, April 23, 1867 (Victoria, B* C*> Canada)* 

^Unsigned document in Seward MSS dated July 1867 reported 
on attitudes in England, France, and Germany* See also, a speech by 
French Premier Roucher enclosed with, Dix to Seward, Despatch No* 62, 
April 9, 1867 (France)j Clay to Seward, Despatch No* 140, May 10, 1867 
(Russia); Yeaman to Seward, ^’Private Letters,” March 14, 1867 (Denmark )i 
and Sanford to Seward, May 10, 1867, Seward MSS* 

®^For a full revievf of the payment of Alaska, see Farrar, 
Ann exation of Russian America , Chapter VI* 

57 Ibid., pp* 85-56, and Golder, op* cit *, p* 423* 

^Stoeokl to Seward, Notes from Legation, ^Confidential,” 
September 1867 (Russia)* 

^Seward to Stoeokl, Notes to Legation, September 11, 1867 
(Russia)* 

40 

For a review of Walker*s role in the Alaska purchase, see 
Reinhard H* Iwthin, ”The Sale of Alaska,” S lavonio and Fast European 
Review, XVI (1937), 168-82* 

4 *h?arrar, Annexat ion of Russian America , pp* 86-88* 

42 

" Golder, op* oit *, p* 423* 

4 ^Seward to Stoeokl, Notes to Legation, March 23, 1868 (Russia)* 
Seward's assurance was almost verbatim from the text of the Banks 
message* See, Banks to Seward, March 20, 1868, Miscellaneous Letters, 
(State)• 

44 Golder, op* oit ., p. 423* 4 6 Ibid * 
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Banks to Seward, Eov.se of Representatives, June 27, 1868,, 
Seward MSS* 

47 

'For a summary of action in. the House, see Farrar, Annex¬ 
a tion of Russian America , pp. 89-98, 

4ft 

^°Banks to Seward, House of Representatives, July 16, 1868, 
Seward MSS* 


Apparently, there were some fundamental differences in the 
conference committee*. Walker wrote the following note to Thaddeus 
Stevensj "I called to see you at the request of Baron Stoeokl, as to 
the possible objection made by Mr* Sumner to the preamble annexed by 
the House to the Alaska appropriation* If the Senat©insist, I think 
the House will not recede and the appropriation will be lost* I am 
in the parlor downstairs* Gan I see you a moment* The Senate Comee 
[sic] will act tonight*” Walker to Stevens, Undated, Stevens MSS (LC)* 

^Farrar, Annexation of Russian America , pp* 92-94* 

^Seward, ' Memoirs, III, p* 38S* 

Hunter had advised Seward who had gone to Auburnx "Stoeckls 
money is ready for him but I under stand that the ti*easury do not wish 
to pay it until Saturday so that the payment may not appear in their 
statement for this month*" W. H* Hunter to Seward, Washington, July 
30, 1868, Seward MSS• 

°This memorandum is in the Johnson MSS (LO)* While it was 
originally undated, the date "September 6, 1868" has since been added* 
See also, W* A* Dunning, "Paying for Alaska," The Political Science 
Quarte rly, XVII (1912), pp* 385-98* It is interesting to note that 
in tKeTlTiary of Colonel Moore, secretary to President Johnson, there 
is an almost identical entry of the Johnson memorandum except for 
some differences in detail which may be accounted for by the 
stenographic transcription* The entry in the diary does not occur 
in the proper chronological sequence, but rather after an entry dated 
January 26, 1869*. It may be that the President gave the memorandum, 
for Moore to copy at the time of the House investigation of the 
appropriation for the Alaska payment* It is possible, therefore, 
that the memorandum was actually written some weeks after the Seward 
revelations. An interesting coincidence is the fact that Moore sent 
.a note to Seward on January 25, 1869, the day before the entry was 
probably made in the diary, requesting information concerning the 
Perld.ns olaim. See Moore to Seward, Executive Mansion, January 25, 
1869, Johnson MSS (LC). The last paragraph of the Johnson memorandum 
on the Alaska disclosures and recorded by Moore dealt entirely with 
the part played by Banks and Stevens in the Perkins olaim. The next 
entry in the diary, also out of sequence, is dated January 12, 1869 
and is a stenographic note c'' the resolution from the Committee on 


I; 

A 

I 
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: Foreign Affairs requesting that the president us© his good offices 

to settle the Perkins claim* .'mother striking coincidence is the 
i juxtaposition of the entries in the diary relating to the Alaska 

I purchase, that is* the memorandum on the Alaska disclosures with its 

j reference to Banks and Stevens and the Perkins claim and the entry of 

| January 12 concerning the B&nkr. resolution* Is it not possible that 

i the President was discussing the matter of the purchase and the Perkins 

■| claim with Moor© ©specially as the former related to the disclosures 

3 in the memorandum? Is it not possible, also, that this gives some 

*i substance, circumstantial though it may be, to the disclosures in the 

I memorandum particularly relating to Banks? See, Diary of Colonel 

I William Moore, Johnson MSS (DC)* 

j M IMd, 

1 ^Bigelow wrote s ”1 had beeia struck by the oraoular manner 

| in which Mr* Sumner, though known to be politically more or less 

j hostile to Mr* Seward and opposed to the Alaska purchase itself, 

! had stated in my hearing and in a mixed assembly, that the ap¬ 
propriation for the purchase of Alaska would be made the following 
day • 

{ f, He could only have said that, knowing that at least, some 

| of these grafted gentlemen, whose lead the House was in the habit 

! of following, were in favor of the purchase* Though speaking so 

\ confidently of it, Sumner said nothing to indicate his own approval 

;J of the measure* "Whether he learned how Thad* Stevens and Company 

j were going to vote, from themselves or from Seward or from Stoeckl, 

| are problems of great interest which are not likely ever to be 

i solved*” John Bigelow, Retros pectio n s of an Active Life (New York* 

J Doubleday, Page and Compariy7"^9T-b), !tV, pp* Hlb-KTn 

j 

• 66 0n December 17, 1868, Representative C* Eulburd, Chairman 

I of the Committee on Public Expense, extended an invitation through 

Seward to Waldemar Bodisco, the Russian Charge d*Affaires, to 
j appear personally before the Committee or submit*an informal 

| communication if he so desired* On the following day Bodisco . 

I informed Mr* Hulburd that he was not authorized by his Government 

”to enter into any communication on this subject, either personally 
or otherwise, with that Committee, or other constituted authorities*” 
Bodisco informed the Member through Seward that he would submit 
his request to St* Petersburg for the information of the Russian 
Government* Bodisco to Seward, Notes from Legation, December 6/l8, 
j 1868 (Russia)* 

« CI7 

U* S* Congress* House of Representatives, Committee on 
Public Expenditures, Alas ka Investiga tion, Report No* 35, 40th 
; Cong* 3rd Sess. (Washington* Government Printing Office, x869), 

pp* 9-11* 


I 


& 


il j j[J. w ^ r vr» v* ? 7p y lygwy r * . m, * x * »v ' ?- ** ■ . lyyi ■ mr » , i ." ?***' ,*! y 1 11 . 
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go 

That Stoeokl was appreciative of the close and friendly 
relations he maintained with the Secretary was indicated by a 
farewell letter he had written to Seward after both had retired 
from Washington* Stoeokl to Seward* St* Petersburg* May 17* I860, 
Seward MSS* 

60 

k 9 G©Ider* op* oit * * p* 424* Ibid ** p* 425 

^Seward to Peter Cooper et al * January 20* 1868* Seward MSS* 

62 

Seward msi.de these remarks in a speech at the Iremont House 
in Boston on June 22* 1867* 'Bouton Daily Evening Transcript * June 
24* 1867 (10). 

6 ^Beaton Daily Advertiser* June 27* 1867* p* 1 (LC)* 

. m— II lll^ll *■ ■ I n ******Mqrmr^- ■ ' 

/Jyi 

'Rioted in* Potter to Seward* Consular Despatch (Unnumbered) 
June 14* 1668 (Montreal* Canada). 

^Seward to Adams* Instruction No. 1709* M Confidential* n 
March 10* 1860 (Great Britain). 

66p or treatment of the Fenian invasion* see Shippe©* op* oit* * 
chapter X* Other references in original sources are as follows: 

Potter to Seward* Consular Despatch No* 269* June 7* 1866 (Montreal* 
Canada)s P* Curran to Seward* Chicago* March 18* 1866* Seward MSSj 
Bruce to Seward* 11 Private *’* (undated)* Seward MSSj Bruce to Seward* 
Notes from Legation, July 13* 1866 (Great Britain)? Welles Diary* 

June 2* 4, and 7* 1866* Welles MSS (L0)j Seward* Memoirs * III* p. 

352i and* Headquarters of Fenian Brotherhood to Seward, Chicago* 
September 21* 1865* Seward MSS* 

^ 7 Seward to Francis* Consular Instruction No* 45* July 15* 

1867 (Canada)* 

^Averili to Seward, Consular Despatch No* 89* March 16* 

1867 (Montreal* Gan&da)• 

69 Seward to Averili* Consular Instruction (Unnumbered), 

M Confidential* M March 23* 1867 (Canada)* 

79 Averill to Seward* Consular Despatch No* 30, March 25* 

1867 (Montreal* Canada)* 

7 ^Sewai'd to Averili* Consular Instruction No. 32* March 30* 
1867 (Canada). 

7 ^Shippee* op. oit .* pp« 192-197* 

James W* Taylor to Johnson* November 15* 1867* Johnson MSS 
(LC). » 
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74 

Shippee , op. oi t*, p« 191* 

75 James Morton Callahan, Amer ic an Fo reign 3 3 olioy in Canadian 
Relations (New York* The Macmillan Company ,”I§S7}7pTo07 * 

76 Quoted in. Shipper, op* oit *j PP* 200-01. j 

^Boston Daily Evening Tr ansc ript, June 24,, 1867 (I»C)» 

Aocording to aTTeport in the Montrea l Gazette of June 27, 1867, 

Seward said at Boston* tt I toaow EKat Nature designs that this whole 
continent, not merely these thirty-six states, shall be, sooner or 
later, within the magic oirole of the American Union* Quoted in, 

Shippee, op* oit ., p. 200. 

78p 0 r the interrelationship between the problem of Canada 
and Tiger Island, see below pp. 208-14. 

7 ^Seward to Adams, Instruction No* 1746, April 26, 1866 
(Great Britain)* 

^Adama to Seward, Despatch No* 1211, June 2, 1866 (Great 
Britain)* 

Seward to Adams, Instruction No* 1785, June 16, 1866 • 

(Great Britain)* 

^Seward to Adams, Instruction No. 2002, "Confidential 
June 12, 1867 (Great Britain). 

®®Adams to Seward, Despatch No* 1395, June 29, 1867 (Great 
Britain)* 

^Charles Francis Adams Diary, June 3, 1867, Microfilm Reel 
80, 1 Axigust 1866 « 30 September 1867, Adams ESS (10)* The following 
excerpt from the diary reveals not only the opposition of Adams to 
Seward»s expansionism but also his failure to gra3p the purposes 
that underlay the Secretary’s expansionist plans* '’Some dispatches 
from America but nothing very material* « .except one which betrays 
the government tendency to grasp at all external possession®, 
especially in the West Indies. Can this be for the purpose of 
opening a ohannel for the deportation of the negroes from the 

South?" Charles Fr&nois Adams Diary, November 13, 1867, Microfilm ij 

Reel 81, October 1, 1867 - November 30, 1868, Adams MSS (DC). ( 

^Charles Francis Adams Diary, July 3, 1867, Adams ESS ■ 

(LC). Underlining added* 

^ Adams to Seward, Despatch No* 1416, August 2, 1867 (Great - 
Britain). 
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87 

Charles Francis Adams Diary* August 3* 1867* Adams MSS 

(LC)«. 

^^Nothing was found specifioally bearing on this matter in 
the Charles Francis Adams Letterbooks * November 3* 1864 to February 
29* 1868* Microfilm Reels 172-176* Adams MSS (LC). 

^Quoted in, Shipped op. oit .* p. 200. 

^Seward to Adams* Instruction No. 2041* August 16* 1867 
(Great Britain). 

^Charles Francis Adams Diary* August 31* 1867* Adams MSS 

(I£). 

^For a copy of Ford’s despatch, describing the conference* 
see Great Britain, Public Record Office* F. 0. 6* 1109* Microfilm 
(LC). 

^Charles Francis Adams Diary* December 24* 1867* Adams 
MSS (LC). 


^Seward to Johnson* Instruction No. 2* July 20* 1868 
(Great Britain). 

^Gladstone to Reverdy Johnson* October 23* 1868* Reverdy 
Johnson MSS (LC). 

^Seward to Johnson, Instruction (Unnumbered)* October 26* 

1868 (Great Britain). For a repox’t on the conclusion of the 
conventions dealing with the Northwest boundary dispute and the 
Alabama claims* see Johnson to Seward* Despatoh No. 100* January 
15* 1869 (Great Britain). 

97 

Seward to Reverdy Johnson* Auburn* March 13* 1869* Reverdy 
Johnson MSS (LC)* 

^®Seward to Johnson* Department of State* March 3* 1869* 

Seward MSS. In a series of letters to Johnson* Seward rendered an 
account of his private views on Anglo-American relations. Un¬ 
fortunately * they were written in Seward’s enfeebled hand and thus 
are illegible to a great extent. Enough is legible* however* to state 
that his comments were directed at the prospects of the treaties in 
the Senate and the general political situation at that time* No 
comments were made regarding the acquisition of Canada. See Seward 
to Reverdy Johnson* Auburn* March 24* 1869* April 2* 1869* April 20* 
1889* and May 14* 1869* Reverdy Johnson MSS (LC). An indication of 
Seward 9 s attitude toward Great Britain was revealed in a letter to 
Caleb Cushing describing the popular reaction in foreign relations* 

9 
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In this letter Seward said* 18 « • ®nor is the British nation or their 
government entitled to any American sympathy* 11 Seward to Cushing , 
Auburn, April 19, 1869, Cushing MSS (LC)* 

99 

Hough draft to Seward’s part of the Annual Message of 
1868, Seward MSS* 

100 

U* S* State Department, A Report on the Resources of 
Iceland and Gre enland , compiled by Benjamin MirTsHPeirce. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1868), pp* 3-4* 

■^Isabel C» Barrows, “Personal Reminisoenc©a of William H* 

Seward, w The Atlantic* Monthly , LXIII (March, 1889), 392-93. 

102p oy . a brief review of this phase of Seward’s expansionism, 
see Brainerd Dyer, “Robert J* Walker on Acquiring Greenland and 
Iceland,* 1 The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXVII (September, 
1940), 26$=BffT 

"^^Soward to Bigelow, instruction Ho* 71, March 17, 1863 
(prance)* 

■^^Seward to Romero, Notes to Legation, August 7, 1865 (Mexico). 

^^Bigelow to Seward, Despatch No* 30, February 14, 1866 
(Prance)* 

■^®Bigelow to Seward, Despatch (Unnumbered), “Unofficial,” 

Dieppe, August 21, 1865 (France)* 

107g owar( i to Bigelow, Instruction Ho* 259, September 6, 

1865 (France)* 

A For a copy of the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation, see U. S. Congress, Senate, Tr eaties, Convention s, 
International Acts, Protocols and AgreemWtsHEotween the United 
S*tab©ir and"'other Power s , 1 Doo • 357"], 61st Cong. , 

^’”Seis. (Washington: GQYQrrnmr ^"Printing Office, 1910), p* 1284. 

109j) ra ft 0 f Seward’s part of Presidential Message, November 
1865, Seward MSS* For details on the authorization for the survey, 
see General 0* S* Grant to Seward, November 10, 1865, Seward MSS* 
and Sward to Stanton, November 14, 1865, Seward MSS. 

110^^ Taylor Parks, C olombia and the United States, 1765-1934 
(Durham, H. C.: Duke University Press, 1935), p* 

111 

For a report on British activities in acquiring canal rights, 
see Burton to Seward, Despatch (Unnumbered), “Private” and “Confidential,” 
February 2, 1866 (Colombia) and Burton to Seward, Despatch No* 217, 
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February 6, 1866 (Colombia)* 

112 Sa.lgar to Seward, Notes from Legation, March 16, 1866 
(Colombia)* 


113 goW ard to Salgar, Notes to Legation, March 19, 1866 

(Colombia)• 


114 


Parks, op* oit*>, pp. 341-42. 


■^■^Burton to Seward, Despatch No* 244, June 8, 1866, No* 

252, July 3, 1866, end No* 250, July 1, 1866 (Colombia)* Seward to 
Burton, Instruction No* 147, August 8, 1866 (Colombia). Rumors 
of disorders in Panama leading to independence provoked the following 
statement from Seward regarding intervention* "The United States have 
always abstained from any connection with questions of internal 
revolution in the State of Panama or any other States of the United 
States of Colombia and will continue to maintain a perfect neutrality 
to such domestic controversies * In the case however that the transit 
trade across the Isthmus should suffer.from an invasion from either 
domestic or foreign disturbances of the peace in the State of Panama, 
the United States will hold themselves ready to protect the same*" 
Seward to Burton, Instruction. No* 156, October 9, 1866 (Columbia)* 

118 Parks, op* oit*, pp. 340-41. See also. Burton to Seward, 
Despatoh'No* 295, ^ConfidentialFebruary 7, 1867, and Burton to 
Seward, Despatch (Unumbered), January 15, 1867 (Colombia). 


117 


(Colombia) 


Seward to Salgar, Notes to Legation, November 23, 1866 


118 


(Colombia) 


Salgar to Seward, Notes from Legation, April 27, 1867 


119. 


Welles Diary, June 14, 1867, Welles MSS (LC)« 


120 , 


3 Adams to Seward, Despatch No* 1318, February 9, 1867 
(Great Britain)* 


12L 


'Seward to Adams, Instruction No* 1938, February 26, 1867 
(Great Britain), and Seward to Davis, February 26, 1867, Domestic 
Letters, (State)* 


122 , 


'Seward to Sullivan., Instruction No* 12, September 6, 
1867 (Colombia)* 


123 


(Colombia) 

124 


Sullivan to Seward, Despatch No* 40, November 26, 1867 


(Colombia) 


Sullivan to Seward, Despatch No* 45, December 18,^1867 
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12 6 

Seward to Sullivan, Instruction Ho* 32* January 28* 

1868 (Colombia). 

126g 6war d to Sullivan, Instruction No. 34* March 2* 1868 
(Colombia). The Secretary made the following commentary on the 
project in an adress to Anson Burlingame in July 1868s M In two 
or three years more there will be added to these facilities of 
intercourse [navigation lines between Europe and China] the Pacific 
railroad across our own continent, and a ship canal* constructed 
under French patronage* across the Isthmus of Sues. But there will 
yet remain* besides all thes;e* and more important than all of them* 
the great work of connecting the two oceans by a ship canal to be 
constructed across the Isthmus of Darien. To doubt the feasibility 
of such a work would imply an ignorance of the science and the wealth, 
of the age in which we live.** Seward* Works * V* p. 688* 

*^ 7 Sullivnn to Seward* Despatch No. 82* August 12* 1868 
(Co lombia). 

128 

Sullivan to Seward* Despatch No. 81* July 30, 1868 
(Colombia). See also* Sullivan to Seward* Despatch No. 73, June 
18* 1868 and No. 76* June 27* 1868 (Colombia). 

129 

Seward to Sullivan, Instruction No. 67* September 17* 

1868 (Colombia). 

^^Seward to Spalding* Instruction No. 42* July 5* 1868 
(Hawaii). 

131 

Seward to C. K* Garrison* March 3, 1868* Domestic 
Letters * (State)« 

132 

Robert H. Pruyn to Seward* Albany, May 4* 1868* Seward 

MSS* 

133 

Seward to Cooper* September 28* 1868* Domestic Letters* 

(State). 

134 

Seward* Memoirs * III* pp. 293-94. On the day of the meeting 
in New York* Welles noted in his diarys M Seward* Randall and Evarts 
were absent from the Cabinet session. I know not if there is any 
political significance in this* Hunter says Seward has gone up the 
Hudson to see about some real estate of his son. The papers say 
he is to meet Peter Cooper and others about the canal across the 
Isthmus. Randall prefered to be engaged on some arrangement for the 
over-land mail. Evarts has some important law suit in New York. 

They are all of the same kidney.Welles Diary* October 20* 1868* 
Welles MSS (LC). For other references to the New York meeting* see 
.Charles A* Dana to Seward* New York, October 29* 1868, Seward MSS; 

F. W. Seward to Augustus Seward* Ootober 18* 1868* Seward MSJ|j 
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j ; 

jl 


Seward to Bigelow, Septem'beir 29, 1868, Seward MSS; Seward to Peter 
Cooper, October 15, 1868, Domestic Letters, (State); Seward to 
Cooper, October 16, 1868, Telegram, Domestic Letters, (State)# 

In this telegram Seward wrote: "What day have you fixed upon? 

Time is precious.'* Pinal arrangements were made in the Seward ■! 

telegrams of October 18 and 19 to Cooper, in Domestic Letters, 

(State). 

135 

Seward to Sullivan, Instruction No# 60, October 24, 

1868 (Colombia)# 

136 

Seward to Cushing, November 25, 1868, Cushing MSS (LC)# 

In a supplementary oral instruction, Cushing was authorized in the 

event a convention could be obtained and Sullivan refused to adhere, 

to request the Colombian Government that he return to Washington 

with the convention for cons id oration • Memorandum, "Secy of State 

Oral Supplement to Instructions,' 1 November 25, 1868, Cushing MSS 

(LC)# i 

137 

Sullivan to Seward, Despatch No# 107, January 7, 1869 

(Colombia)# 

°For reports on the Seward-Acosta Conferences, see 
Memorandum of Conference, January 14, 1869; Acosta to Seward, Notes 
from Legation, January 15, 1869; and Seward to Acosta, Notes to 
Legation, January 18, 1869 (Colombia)# 

■^‘^Sullivan to Seward, Despatch No* 106, January 2, 1869 
(Colombia). 

^^Cushing to Seward, Despatch (Unnumbered), Bogota, 

January 14, 1869 (Colombia)* . 

k^Por the text of the treaty, see U# S# Congress, Senate, 

Interooeanio Canal Between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, Sen. 

Ex'. Doc* No* TUT^ 46th Cong« ,~*2d SesaV (Washingtonj Government 
Printing Office, 1880) pp« 34-58, reprinted in U# S* Congress, 

Senate, Correspondence in Re l ation to an Interooean lo Canal between j 

the Atlantic" ancT Pao iflo “Oogians , Sen ♦ Do o # 237 , Cong., 1st 

Sess V '^Washingtonj Government" Printing Office, 1900), pp. 46-61# | 

142 i 

* Ibid #, p# 60# 

^■^%Qlles Diary, February 16, 1869, Welles MSS (LC)« I 1 

144 

Seward to Frederick A# Conkling, January 18, 1869, 

Domestic Letters, (State), and Seward to Peter Cooper, February 15, 

1869, Domestio Letters, (State)« 

146 Conkling to Seward, New York, February 15, 1869, Reward 

MSS. 


*£ * ? * ■ f aff ,v?y j » ; r 
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146 Seward to Conkling, Washington, February 16, 1869, 

Seward MSS. 

147 Conkling; to Seward 3 New York, February 17, 1869, Seward 

MSS. 

^ 4 ^Seward, Works , V, pp.» 590-91. 

149 Cushing to Sullivan, Washington, February 24, 1869, 

Cushing MSS (LO). 

^°Cushing to Samper , Washington, February 27, 1869, Cushing 
MSS O’jC)* He advised Santiago Peres much in the same manner. See 
Cushing to Peres, Washington, February 27, 1869, Cushing MSS(LC). 

■^^Cuahing to Sumner, Washington, March 3, 1869, Cushing MSS 

(LC). 

1 fi? 

Sanford to Seward, Brussels, March 1, 1869, Seward MSS. 

*^^Samper to Cushing, Bogota, January 17, 1869, Cushing MSS 
(LC). For other views on the opposition, see L. Garcia and J« A* 
Estevea to Cushing, Bogota, February 10, 1869, Cushing MSS (LC). 

l^For a copy of this speech, see Acosta to Seward, Notes 
from Legation, September 23, 1868, (Colombia). 

•^^See above, pp. 156-56• 

■^^Sullivan to the Secretary of the State, Despatch No. 116, 
March 1, 1869 (Colombia). 

157 Ibid. The United States Government was officially notified 
on April 26TT869. See Acosta to Fish, New York, Notes from Legation, 
April 26, 1869 (Colombia)« 

158p er>ez ty) Cushing, Bogota, March 16, 1869, Cushing MSS (LC). 
Apparently, Seward was informed of this through Cushing. The Secretary 
wrote Cushing from Auburn on May 14, 1869 1 11 Your friend Mr. Santiago 
Peres gives a much more satisfactory explanation of the rejection 
of the Isthmus Canal Convention by the Senate of his country, than 
any on© could give of its virtual rejection by the Senate of our own. w 
Seward to Cushing, Auburn, May 14, 1869, Cushing MSS (LC)« See also,. 
Samper to Cushing, 'Bogota, March 9, 1869 enclosed with Cushing to 
Seward, Washington, April 20, 1869, Seward MSS. 

^*® 9 Cushing to Seward, Washington, April 3, 3L869, Seward MSS. 

l60g OW ard to Cushing, Auburn, April 8, 1869, Seward, MSS. 
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161 

Cushing to Seward, Washington, April 15, 1869, Seward 
MSS and Cushing MSS (1X3)* 

^^Cuching to Cortea, Washington, May 7, 1869, Cushing MSS 

(LC )•> 

163 

Seward to Cushing, Auburn, April 19, 1869, Cushing MSS 
(LC). Several words in this letter a,re practically illegible* 
Seward concluded with a request that Cushing visit Auburn to 
"oompare notes 1 * before M I sot out on what I look upon as the 
most interesting journey that I have ever made"-that is, his trip 
to the West, Alaska, and Mexico• 

■^^Seward to Cushing, Auburn, April 24, 1869, Cushing MSS 

(LC)* 

166 

Reward to Cushing, Auburn, May 14, 1869, Cushing MSS 

(1X3)* 

■Sparks , op. oit* , p. 346. 
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NOTES 


CHAPTER V 

1 

Seward to McBride, Inntruoticm No* 14, February 8, 1862 

(Hawaii)« 

^McBride to SewardDespatch No. 54, August 12, 1865 
(Hawaii), and Seward to McBride, Instruction No* 44, March 8, 1866 
(Hawaii)* 

^Seward to Adams, Instruction No* 1483, July 24, 1866 (Great 
Britain)* 

4 Ibid * 

^A review of the visit of Queen Emma published in Britain's 
Morning Post of August 7, 1865 said in parts "The Sandwich Islands 
haVe "probabfy little interest for English readers, but they are an 
important group, and at some future day can hardly fail to be of the 
utmost service to our mercantile navy* Commerce in the Pacific gets 
.more and more busy, and places like Hawaii* • ©rise more and more 
into notice* • • •" After commenting upon the Queen and British 
influence in the Islands, the article stated: "It is interesting to 
see that wherever our language and religion become known there is 
a tendency to copy our political institutions, to study our literature, 
and to imitate our progress* It should b© our effort to stimulate 
all this, to call it; out and nurture itf for though a small island 
in the pacific is of no great consequence in itself to this country, 
yet the aggregate of suoh can hardly be called unimportant, and it 
is not for us to despise any place, however insignificant, where 
English principles, English institutions, and the English language 
are found to be taking root* The visit of the Queen of HAWAII is 
of interest to England, not because she is powerful or rich, but 
because she is the head and representative of a State that is 
growing in all the elements of true greatness. She is a product of 
our own progress, and we ought to be proud of her* * * # w Quoted in, 
Adams to Seward, Despatch No* 1030, August 10, 1866 (Great Britain)* 

6 Ibid . 

^Seward to Adams, Instruction Ho. 1662, September 29, 1866 
(Great Britain). 
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8 

Adams to Seward* Despatch Ho * 1135* January 25* 1866 
(Great Britain)* 

9 Soward to Adams, Instruction No* 1686, February 12* 1866 
(Great Britain). The Hawaiian diplomatic representative in the 
United. States advised Seward, by way of giving him an excerpt of a 
speech by the King opening the legislature on April 25* 1866* that 
the attempts to negotiate a General Political Treaty* which had as 
its objective a guarantee of Hawaiian independence by the great 
powers* had been discontinued because* as the King said; H The 
assurances so far received fromo • .[the great powers] satisfy m© 
that my Throne and our Independence may safely rest* as they do* 
upon our moral rights and the sacred obligations of our treaties* tt 
Odell to Seward* Notes from Legation, June 1866 (Hawaii)* The note 
was received in the Department on. June 8* 1866* 

•^McCook to Seward* Despatch No* 6* September 3* 1866 (Hawaii)* 

■^Seward to McCook* Instruction No* 9* November 13* 1866 
(Hawaii). 

1 2 

Seward to McCulloch* January 17* 1867* Domestic Letters, 

(State)• 

IK 

U* S® Congress, Senate* Committee on Foreign Relations* 

Report s of the Commi ttee on F ore ign Relations* 1789-1901 * VIII* Sen. 
Doc** B"6th Cong* 2d Sess"* (Washington; Government Printing Office) 
quoted in* Sylvester K* Stevens, American Expansion in Hawaii* 1842- 
1898 (Harrisburg; Archives Publishing Company of Pennsylvania* Ino"** 
IMS'), p. 98. 

^Seward to McCook* Instruction No* 19* February 1* 1867 
(Hawaii). 

15 

Seward to McCook* Instruction No* 21* February 7* 1867 

(Hawaii)* 

16 

McCook to Harris* Despatch (Unnumbered), May 5* 1867 

(Hawaii)* 

17 

McCook to Seward* Despatch (Unnumbered), May 23* 1867 (Hawaii). 
See also* McCook to Seward* Despatch (Unnumbered), May 7* 1867 (Hawaii). 

1 ft 

McCook to Seward^ Despatch (Unnumbered), June 1867 (Hawaii)* 
This despatch was received in the Department on July 5* 1867* 

l9 MoCook to Seward* Despatch (Unnumbered), June 7* 1867 




(Hawaii) 
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20 

Seward to McCook, Instruction Ho. 32, July 10, 1867 

(Hawaii). 

^Seward to McCook, Instruction No. 33, July 13, 1867 
(Hawaii). Seward also granted McCook leave to be present in 
Washington at the next meeting of Congress which he said would 
probably take place in November* 

^McCook to Seward, Despatch (Unnumbered), July 20, 1867 
(Hawaii). 

P *2 

McCook to Seward, Despatch Ho. 30, July 23, 1867 (Hawaii)* 

24 Xbid. 

^%oCook to Seward, Despatch Ho* 31, August 5, 1867 (Hawaii)* 

^McCook to Seward, Despatch Ho© 31, August 5, 1867 (Hawaii). 
For other important references to the ,5 Lackawanna w question, see 
Seward to Welles, June 1, 1867, Domestic Letters, (State), Seward to 
Wolles, August 16, 1867, Domestic Letters, (State), and Seward to 
McCook, instruction Ho. 31, July 3, 1867 (Hawaii)* 

^Seward to MoCook, Instruction Ho* 36, October 5, 1867 
(Hawaii)o 

28 

Seward to Mouook, Instruction (Unnumbered), September 21, 
1867 (Hawaii). 

pQ 

^Seward to McCook, Instruction (Unnumbered), September 12, 
1867 (Hawaii). 

^°MoOook to Seward, Despatch Ho. 31, August 6, 1867 (Hawaii). 

name on this letter to Edgar T. Welles, the Chief clerk 
in'the Navy Department, is illegible. It was written from aboard the 
n Lackawanna 1 * in Honolulu on July 29, 1867* The signature looks as 
if it may be "Wm. Grimes•“ The person was, apparently, a highly 
placed naval figure since he participated directly in conversations 
with McCook and the King. Grimes to Edgar Welles, July 29, 1867, 
Welles MSS (ID). 

<20 

MoC-ook to Seward, Despatch (Unnumbered), September 14, 

1867 (Hawaii). 

33 

Seward to Spalding, Instruction (Unnumbered), September 12, 
1867, Special Missions, (State). 

® 4 Spalding to Seward, Despatch (Unnumbered), March 29, 1868 
(Hawaii)* 
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^Spalding to Sewardj> Despatch (Unnumbered), April 14, 1868 
(Hawaii)• 

^Spalding to Seward, Honolulu, June 16, 1868, Seward MSS* 

^Seward to Spalding, Instruction No* 42, July 6, 1868 
(Hawaii)* 

^^Charles C* Harris to Seward, Notes from Legation, March 
3, 1868 (Hawaii)* 

^Seward to Harris, Notes to Legation, March 9, 1868 (Hawaii)* 

McCook to Seward, Despatch. No* 49, July 20, 1868 (Hawaii)« 

^Seward -bo Johnson, Instruction (Unnumbered), Circular, 

"Confidential," August 31, 3.868 (Great Britain)* In reviewing 

the Instructions of the European countries it was noted that a similar 

circular was sent to Dix in France, Bancroft in Prussia, and Clay in 

Russia* Clay responded* 11 Your 'circular 1 of August 31st ulto (unnumbered) 

is received* I agree with you perfectly in regard to cur policy towards 

the nations of the Pacific, and European inflxienc© to the mission 

alluded toj and promptly advise you of any information which may reach 

me In that regard* You will note the articles in the London Times in 

reference to the Chinese Mission to the Western Nations* Great events 

are in the future, in connection with China, Japan, end India* Nature 

has placed us in position of mastery of 'the situation 1 j it will be 

our fault if we come not up to our possible destinyClay to Seward, j 

Despatch No* 204, September 17, 1868 (Russia)* ij 

^Stevens, op* oit *, ppo 100-01* ^Ibid* | 

^Rough draft of Seward's part of the Presidential Message of 1 

December 9, 1868, Seward MSS* In the final Message only a few minor J 

changes were made in the draft text* See, Richardson, op* c:it*, VIII, j 

p* 3887* ' * ; 

r; 

r 

A c !: r 

This statement is based on a review and analysis of all j! 

State Department records relating to the transaction* jf 

j} 

^Midway was originally called Brooks Island after the j 

discoverer, N* C* Brooks, Commander of the Hawaiian vessel, Ga mbria . jf 

The island was discovered in 1869* |:j 

: 

47 '! 

'Seward, to E* B* Washburne, Chairman, Committee on Appropri- ?■ 

ations. House of Representatives, Washington, February 19, 1869, ■■ 

Report; Book, (State)* 

^ 8 Seward to Yeaman, Instruction No* 80, January 29, 1868 
(Denmark)* 
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49 

This brief summary of the negotiations for the acquisition 
of the Danish West Indies end Sento Domingo is based upon an extensive 
examination and anaylsis of the records of the State Department and 
manuscript material in the Seward collection and collections in the 
Library of Congress , in addition to a review of the works of Dr* Charles 
C* Tansill on the diplomacy of the acquisitions* See, Charles C* 
Tansill, The Purchase of the Danish West Indies (Baltimore* The Johns 
Hopkins Press, lff3'5f) and iKeTlu amT~Santo Domingo , 1798- 
1673 (Baltimore* The Jo hns*~!dO pK IruTPre s s , T938^ • 

^^ood to Seward , Despatch No* 104, July 15, 1864 (Denmark)® 

See also, Halvdan Koht, n The Origin of Seward's Plan to Purchase the 
Danish. West Indies,” The American Historical Review, L (July, 1945), 
762-67, and Perkins to S ewar <TJTconsuTar”Tjespatch No« 9, July 27, 1864 
(St* Croix). 

^Tansill, Danish West Indies , pp* 6-7* 

^Raasloff to F* W. Seward, New York, ^Private," December 6, 
1884, Seward MBS* ... 

^^Seward to Raasloff, Notes to Legation, Confidential, tt 
July 17, 1866 (Denmark)* 

^For text, see Tansill, Danish West Indies , Appendix A* 

^^Seward to Yeaman, Instruction No* 60, September 23, 1867 
(Denmark)* 

^U* S« Congress, Congressional Globe, 40th Cong*, 1st Sess* 
and Special Sess* (Washington*' F. & J* Rives & George A* Bailey, 

1867), Vol* XLLIX, November 25, 1867, pp* 792-93 and Appendix* 

57 

Porter to F* W* Seward, Annapolis, November 11, 1867, 

Seward MSS* 

JT O 

Seward to Yeaman, Instruction No* 96, August 17, 1868 

(Denmark)* 

89 

Tansill, D anish Wes t I ndies , p. 136* 

®^Seward to Hon* Edward Pierrepont, Washington, "Private,” 
December 25, 1867, Seward MSS* 

^Jones to Seward, Consular Despatch (Unnumbered), August 
14, 1867 (Santo Domingo)* 

62 

C* M* Casneau to James Harlan, Secretary of the Interior, 

New York, September 6, 1865, Seward MSS* 










63 Wblles, Diary , IX, p. 404. 

64 

Smith to Seward, Consular Despatch No. 12, November 8, 
1869 (Santo Domingo). 

65 

Tansill, Santo Domingo , pp. 237-38. 

fifi 

For reports from Frederick to his father, see No. 1, 
January 19, 1867, No.2 January 20, 1867, No. 3, January 21, 1867, 

No. 4, January 22, 1867, and his final report of January 23, 1867, 
in Special Agents, (state). * 

7 

Seward to Smith, Consular Instruction, No. 8, 1867 
(Santo Domingo). 

68 

Smith to Seward, Consular Despatch (Unnumbered), “Confi¬ 
dential/ December 16, 1867 (Santo Domingo). 

fiQ 

For a detailed discussion of these negotiations, see 
Tonsill, Sa nto Domingo , pp. 250-58. For a report on the conference, 
see Seward to President Johnson, January 11, 1868, Report Book. 
(State). 9 

70 

Tanslll, Santo Domingo , pp. 265-66. 

71 Some time in July or early August 1868, J. F. O'Sullivan 
hurriedly scribbled a note to Frederick Seward on a scrap of paper 
•in which he enclosed for Seward*s “perusal" a copy of the following 
resolutions "Resolved--that in view of the requirements of the 
United States for a naval station in the West Indies, the Secretary 
of State be and hereby is advised to negotiate for the Bay and 
Peninsula of Samana in Santo Domingo. and to conclude a treaty for 
the same if such acquisition can be obtained at a reasonable price." 
According to O'Sullivan, Stevens "promised to put through the House 
yesterday, but unfortunately he was prevented from doing so on 
account of his health." Stevens had to be carried home soon after 
h© reached the House, but O'Sullivan hoped that the resolution "will 
be through to-day or on Monday." O'Sullivan to F. W. Seward, c. 
July-August 1868, Seward MSS. An examination of the Congressional 
Globe did not reveal that a resolution of this nature was submitted. 

Had not Stevens died on August 11, 1868, doubtless he would 
have rendered some support, perhaps crucial support, for the Samana 
acquisition. More than a year before Stevens had written to Sewards 
"Sir I congratulate you & rejoice at your safe deliverance. [Presum¬ 
ably his success in the Alaska treaty.J I hope the after birth is 
easy—Go ahead & put through Santana & you may well sleep with your 
Fathers. * .[illegible] as X intend to out—and you *C will deliver 
your [next six words illegible.] The othbr little mothers I will 
drop but sorry X could not see yon the other day, but did some work 
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for your treatyStevens to Seward, April 11, 1867, Seward MSS* On 
August 13, 1868, the New York T ribune quoted Stevens as saying at 
one time about Seward* ”hia purchase "of Alaska was the biggest thing 
in his life, and if he could have purchased Samana it would have been 
the crowning event of his whole career.” (Rioted in, Tansill, Santo 
Domingo, p. 265, ff* 105. Seward replied to the above note from 
"slovens* ’’Many thinks, I trust that we shall, both of us live to 
forget the smaller troubles of these days and see the continental 
development of our country* « « *" Seward to Stevens, Washington, 

April 11, 1867, Stevens MSS (IX!)- 

^Smith to Seward, Consular Despatch (Unnumbered), ’’Confidential,” 
October 24, 1868 (Santo Domingo')« 

^Seward to Smith, Consular Iris tractions, November 17, 1868 
(Santo Domingo). 

^Richardson, op* oit », p. 3887. 

^ ^Tan sill, S anto Pamiri go , p. 277, ff. 128. 

^geward to Banks, January 29, 1869, Domestic Letters, (State)* 

77 

Tansill, Santo Domi ngo, pp. 279-80* 

78 

Hollister to Seward, Despatch (Unnumbered), June 29, 1868 

(Haiti)* 

^Seward to Hollister, instruction No* 8, July 18, 1868 (Haiti)* 

®^For the terms of the proposal, see Appendix ”A” in Hollister 
to Seward, Despatch (Unnumbered), August 10, 1868 (Haiti). 

81 

Seward to Hollister, Instruction No. 12, September 1, 1868 

(Haiti)* 

^Seward to Sumner, Department of State, November 9, 1868, 

Seward MSS. 

.In this memorandum Seward wrote* ’’Similar propositions for 
the cession of naval stations which would give a commanding influence 
in the Republic of Hayti have within the last year been received by 
the Executive of the United States, and, for sufficient reasons, 
rejected. The continual presence of visitors in the United States 
eminent for their influence and authority in the Dominioan Republic 
and in the Republic of Hayti, who have pressed the public mind with 
the arguments and persuasion for the extension of a protectorate as an 
expedient of annexation of each of those republics, and also for their 
annexation itself, is universally stated by the public press without 
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o ontradlotion« 

“Those historical statements are abundantly sustained by 
documents which remain in the archives of this Department* It will 
readily be understood,, however, that those documents have emanated 
from official persons who are in the employment either of the Foreign 
Governments concerned, or of the Government of the United States; 
and as such, they were necessarily written under the seal of confidence• “ 

Seward to Johnson, January 30, 1869, Report Boole, (State)* 

8 %elles Diary, May IS, 1867, Welles MSS (LC )• 

8 Memorandum, May 27, 1867, appended to, Seward to Hale, 

Instruction Ho* 69, May 29, 186? (Spain)* 

88 Seward later wrote of Bancroft; “He enjoys the respect and 
consideration here which he so eminently deserves* Mr* Bancroft is 
a distinguished exception to the rule that great scholars fail of 
J being practical statesmen*** See, Seward, Travels , p* 766* 

:.f 8 Meward to Bancroft, Instruction Ho* 3, May 29, 1867 

| (Prussia)* 

j. 88 Seward to Hale, Instruction Ho* 69, May 29, 1867 (Spain)* 

l Both Hale and Bancroft were furnished a copy of the memorandum 

i relating to the Seward-Goni conversation and also a copy of a letter 

from Admiral Porter of May 13, 1867, giving a description of the 
islands and citing their importance to the United States* 

8 ®Hale to Seward, Dei3patoh Ho* 93, July 26, 1867 (Spain)* 

^Bancroft to Seward, Madrid, Despatch (Unnumbered), July* 12, I 

1867 (Prussia)* 

^Seward to Bancroft, Instruction Ho* 8, “Confidential,” 

August 8, 1867 (Prussia)* 

^Seward to Hale, Instruction Ho* 77, August 10, 1867 ! 

(Spain)* I 

Johnson to Seward, Despatch Ho* 78, December 12, 1868 
(Great Britain)* 

W* Seward to Seward, December 26, 1868, Seward MSS* I 

QC t 

°°Seward to Johnson, Instructions (Unnumbered), Telegram by 
cable, December 29, 1868 (Great Britain)* j 


QC 

Johnson to Seward, Despatch Ho* 88, “Private and Confidential,“ 
December 30, 1868 (Great Britain)* On the same day Benjamin Moran, 
the Secretary of the Legation at London, advised Hunter in the State 
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Department j tt 1 think it prop ex' to hind that although I don’t 
positively know, still I have good reason to believe that Geo* H» 
Sanders and General Wigfall [?j are the persons who are trying to 
sell Cuba to the United States’ 

”Henc© the wish fox' seorooy and to keep the negotiations here* 11 
Moran to Hunter, London, M Confidential , H Deoember 30, 1868, Seward 
MSS* 


^Johnson to Seward, Despatch Ho* 85, ,f Private and Confidential,” 
December 23, 1868 (Great Britain). 

^Seward to Johnson, Instruction Ho* 60, January 14, 1869 
(Great Britain)* 

^An examination of the volumes n Hotes to and from the 
Spanish Legation” at Washington did not reveal the existence of any 
conferences on this subject 'between Seward and the ‘Spanish Minister* 

Hor did Johnson make any further report from London, at least no 
record of such exists in the official correspondence* 

100p or a general review of the history of St. Bartholomew Island, 
see Reinhard H* Luthin, ”St* Bartholomew* Sweden’s Diplbmatio Adventure 
in the Caribbean,” Hlspani o-Araer ioan H is torical Revi ew, XIV (August, 
1934),. pp* 307-34* 

■^■^Translation from Aftonblatt of Stockholm, Hovember 26, 

1867 <*)* Seward MSS. 

■^^Yeaman to Seward, Despatch ( Unnumber edj, December 9, 1867 
(Denmark). 

103 

A record of this discussion was not made in the Hotes to 
or from the Swedish Legation* 

■^^Bartlett to Seward, 

(Sweden)* 

^^Seward to Bartlett, 

(Sweden)* 

106 

Bartlett to Seward, 

^■^Bartlett to Seward, 

(Swedon)* 

■^^Seward to Bartlett, 

(Sweden)* 

^ 0 ^In a discussion of the Danish-American negotiations, the 
London Evening Star reported on December 17, 1867* tt We believe when 


Despatch Ho* 12, February 17, 1868 

Instruction Ho* 11, March 23, 1868 

Despatch Ho* 14, April 1, 1868 (Sweden)* 
Despatch (Unnumbered), April 24, 1868 

Instruction Ho* 15, May 15, 1868 
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the late disturbance occurred in Jamaica, and the press of this 
I country was filled with violent denunciations of the negroes, 

l President JOHNSON took advantage of the circumstance to sound the 

late Sir F. BRUCE [British Minister at Washington] as to the 
probability of our ceding to the United States that magnificent, 

.j but up to that time ill-governed, island* The exceedingly cold 

; reception with which his overtures were met induced the PRESIDENT 

] or rather Mi'* SEWARD, for that astute old man is at the bottom of 

| the business, to apply to Denmark, where he has been more successful* 1 

1 Quoted in, Benjamin Moran to Seward, Despatch (Unnumbered), January 

; 4> 1868 (Great Britain)* Records of the State Department do not 

j reveal any such proposal by the United States* Bigelow reported from 

j Paris that Baron E* Graves vender Smissen who claimed to be one of 

the heirs of the late Rear Admiral Richard Graves, allegedly lawfully 
entitled to the Bahama Islands, offered to sell his share of ownership 
| in the island, Bigelow to Seward, Despatch No. 221, December 14, 1866 

j (France). Seward responded a {, You may inform Baron vander Smissen. . . 

j that it is not considered desirable by this Government to seek the 

j acquisition of territory who.oh is subject to the sovereignty of 

} Great Britain.” Seward to Dix, Instruction No. 40, March 4, 1867 

I (Prance). 

j 110 

] For the Webb report, see Despatches (Brazil), Vol* XXXI j 

j o. November 1865. Instru ctions (Brazil’) does not contain Seward*s 

) instructions to Webb. Perhaps, they were given in private 

j correspondence* 

j lllyr^b»s Report, November 1865, Despatche s (Brazil), Vol. 

j XXXI, For other commentaries by Webb on the conference, see Webb to 

* Seward, Paris, "Unofficial," November 13, 1865, Seward MSSj Webb to 

j Seward, Washington, March 3, 1866, Seward MSSj Webb to Seward, New 

j York, April 24, 1866, Seward MSSj Webb to F. W. Seward, New York, 

j April 2D, 186>6, Seward MSS; Webb to F* W« Seward, Petropolis, January 

24, 1867, Seward MSSj and Webb to Seward, Petropolis, August 27. 1867. 

| Seward MSS. 

112 Welles Diary, December 7, 1865, Welles MSS (LC). 

U %ebb to Fish, Viohy, France, May 17, 1873. Quoted in, U* S. 
Congress, Senate, The Cl aim on Brazil Concerning the Caroline, Sen. 

Doc. 52, 43d Cong., 1st Sees* (Washington! Goveriiment^PrllhUrng Office, 
May 1874). In rough draft letters from Johnson to Napoleon no mention 
was mad© of the territorial transfers; they related entirely to the 
Mexican question. See Johnson to Napoleon, Washington, January 15, 

1866 and January 25, 1866, Johnson MSS (LC). The Johnson collection 
does have two interesting notes bearing on the territorial questions. 
One manuscript readsj 

”Copy 

”Would France be disposed to sell to us some one or more points 
adapted for coaling stations, now rendered so necessary by the use of 
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steam in ooean navigation? 

’’Has she a oho ice of what she would sell? 

"Could she give us a choice 'between main land and island 
about or in the Carribean Sea? 

"What value for each? 

”ln any case, the retirement of French forces in Mexico to 
attend the transfer*” 

There is no identification of this note except the date January 
1866. Another manuscript on the next page of the Johnson MSS readsi 

"Guadalupe St* Pierre & MLguelon to be out of the question* 

The cession of Guyana might be considered* Guyana would be useful* 

1st for establishing coaling stations 2d, for a solution of the 
important negro question* 

"In case of an. affirmative answer price and conditions would 
be examined* 

"I). do L. w 

No date appears on this manuscript, but the initials at the 
end could well'be those of Drouya d© L’Huys, the French Foreign Minister. 
Webb seemed to be determined to do something about his initial plan 
to acquire French Guiana* On March 19, 1869, Secretary of State Fish 
recorded in his diarys "Cabinet* All present? road Cfenl* Webb*s letter 
to the Prest* on the subject of the purchase of French Guiana* but 
little discussion. Prest* decided that no action ms needed. * . * n 
Fish Diary, March 19, 1869, Fish MSS (LC). See also, Dexter Perkins, 

The Monroe Doctrine, 1826-1867, (Baltimore? The Johns Hopkins Press, 

Ty^-)7“p r w; _ "frrrr; 

^^Riotte to Seward, Despatch No* 146, April 25, 1866 (Costa 
Rioa) and Seward to Riotte , Instruction No. 116, May 12, 1866 (Costa 
Rica)* 

116 0teorge A* K. Morris to Consul G. B* McKean, La Union, June 
24, 1865, Seward MSS* 

116 Seward to G. V. Fox, September 15, 1865, Domestic Letters, 

(State). 

■^^Soward to Adams, Instruction No. 1745, April 25, 1866 
(Great Britain). 

^^Adams to Seward, Despatch No* 1211, June 2, 1866 (Great 
Britain)• 

"^Seward to Adams, Instruction No. 1785, June 16, 1866 
(Great Britain). • 

^■^Rousseau to Seward, Despatch No. 14, May 19, 1867 
(Honduras)• 
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Seward to Adame, Instruction No* 2002, ^Confidential, 5 * 

Juno 12, 1867 (Great Britain)*, See above for the discussion of 
Tiger Island and Canada , pp„ 129-156* 

122 

Rousseau to Seward, Despatch No* 17, June 19, 1867 

(Honduras)* 

125 

Seward to Rousseau, Instruction No. 19, August 9, 1867 

(Honduras)* 

^'Adams to Seward, Despatch No* 1416, August 2, 1867 
(Great Britain)* 

126 S©ward to Adams, Instruction No. 2041, August 16, 1867 
(Great Britain). The subject was never again discussed in the Seward- 
Rousseau correspondence. In one report Rousseau disclosed that he 
visited the Islands in the Gulf of Fonseca but only gave a general 
description of them— informtion, he said, "which might be useful 
to the United States. 5 * Rousseau to Seward, Despatch No. 18, February 
6, 18(38 (Honduras). 

126 Seward, Works , V, p. 667. 
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NOTES 

mPTER ¥1 


1 

c. 1869, Seward MSS* 

2 

Seward speech at Sitka, Alaska, August 12, 1869, printed 
copy in Seward MSS* 

3 

A speeoh delivered at Sitka, Alaska in August 1869* The 
manuscript, a rough draft uninitialed speech not written in Seward’s 
hand, was marked, “WHS to Common Council of Sitka, Aug. 1869, tt Seward 
MSS* 


4 

Seward speech prepared on return from Western tour, o* 1870, 
Seward MSS. 

6 

Seward, Travels, p,> 6* 

6 Seward, Memoirs , m, p* 484. In 1868, Seward told Charles 
Sumner that M in tMrty years the City of Mexico would be the capital 
of the United States.” Edward L. Pierce, Memoirs end Letters of 
Charles Sumner (Boston* Roberts Brothers/“IB93), IV,p*328. 

7 Seward, Works , V* pp* 576-77. 

q 

Rough draft speech, March 1870, Seward MSS. On his visit 
to India in 1871 while on his world tour, Seward made a speech 
before the Byoulla Club on April 21 in which he said during a 
discussion of Sues and its importance to the Far East* ”1 shall, 
indeed, continue my past endeavors to hasten on a ship-canal across 
the Isthmus of Darien. • . *” Seward, Travels , p* 502. 

9 

No date was affixed to this document, but there is no 
doubt that it was made by Seward at the time of his return from the 
Western trip. See, Seward MSS. A review of The New York Times and 
The New York Tri bune through March 1870 did not" indicate that Seward 
mad© these remarlcs^iShi 1 e in New York. The former Secretary shunned 
all ostentatious ceremonies. A formal banquet in his honor sponsored 
by the ! officials of the city was cancelled at Seward’s request. 
Informal meetings did take place, however, with the Common Council and 
members of the Chamber of Commerce. At these meetings Seward made 
remarks similar to the other parts of the speeoh of which this one was 
a segment. It is possible, however, that he made comments such as 
these but were not covered in the press. 
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